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THE ARTISTIC CRAFTS SERIES 
OF TECHNICAL HANDBOOKS 
EDITED BY W. R. LETHABY 


WRITING & ILLUMINATING. 
AND LETTERING 


A SCRIPTORIUM 


Frotttisfiece 


Tits dramng {about two-fifths of the linear size 
of the original) is maJe from a photograph of a 
miniature painted in an old MS. {written in 1456 
at the Hague by Jean Mielot, Secretary to Philip 
the Good, Duke of Burgundy), now in the Paris 
National Library {MS. ponds fran^ais 9,198). 

It depicts Jean Mielot himself, writing upon a 
scroll {said to be his “Miracles of Our Lady”). 
His parchment appears to be held steady by a 
weight and also by {f the knife orfiller in) his left 
hand—compare fig. 41 in this book. Above there 
it a sort of reading desk, holding MSS. for 
copying or reference. 
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EDITOR’S PREFACE 

In issuing these volumes of a series of Handbooks 
on the Artistic Crafts, it will be well to state wha 
are our general aims. 

In the first place, we wish to provide trustworthy 
text-books of workshop practice, from the points of 
view of experts who have critically examined the 
methods current in the shops, and putting aside vain 
Survivals, are prepared to say what is good workman¬ 
ship, and to set up a standard of quality in the crafts 
which are more especially associated with design. 
Secondly, in doing this, we hope to treat design itself 
as an essential part of good worluiumship. During 
the last century most of the arts, save painting and 
sculpture of an academic kind, were little considered, 
and there was a tendency to look on “design” as a 
mere matter of appearance. Such “ornamentation” 
as existed was usually obtained by following in a 
mechanical way a drawing provided by an artist who 
often knew little of the technical process« involved 
in production. With the critical attention given to 
the crafts by Ruskin and Morris, it came to be seen 
that it was impossible to detach design from craft in 
this way, and that, in the widest sense, true design 
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Editor*! is an inseparable element of good quality, involving 
Preface 33 it does the selection of good and suitable material, 
contrivance for special purpose, expert workman¬ 
ship, proper finish, and so on, far more than mere 
ornament, and indeed, that ornamentation itself was 
rather an exuberance of fine workmanship than a 
matter of merely abstract lines. Workmanship when 
separated by too wide a gulf from fresh thought 
—that is, from design—inevitably decays, and, on 
the other hand, ornamentation, divorced from work¬ 
manship, is necessarily unreal, and quickly falls into 
affectation. Proper ornamentation may be defined 
as a language addressed to the eye; it is pleasant 
thought expressed in the speech of the tool. 

In the third place, we would have this series put 
artistic craftsmanship before people as furnishing 
reasonable occupations for those who would gain a 
livelihood. Although within the bounds of academic 
art, the competition, of its kind, is so acute that only 
a very few per cent can fairly hope to succeed as 
painters and sculptors; yet, as artistic craftsmen, 
there is every probability that nearly every one who 
would pass through a sufficient period of apprentice¬ 
ship to workmanship and design would reach a 
measure of success. 

In the blending of handwork and thought in such 
arts as we propose to deal with, happy careers may 
be found as far removed from the dreary routine of 
hack labour as from the terrible uncertainty of 
academic art. It is derirable in every way that men 
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of good education should be brought back into the 
pioductive crafts: there are more than enough of us 
“ in the city,” and it is probable that more considera¬ 
tion will be given in this century than in the last to 
Design and Workmanship. 

Of all the Arts, writing, perhaps, shows most 
clearly the formative force of the instruments used. 
In the anaijrsis which Mr. Johnston gives us in this 
volume, nearly all seems to be explained by the two 
factors, utility and masterly use of tools. No one 
has ever invented a form of script, and herein lies 
the wonderful interest of the subject} the forms 
used have always formed themselves by a continuous 
process of development. 

The curious assemblages of wedge-shaped inden- 
utions which make up Assyrian writing are a direct 
outcome of the clay cake, and the stylus used to 
imprint little marks on it. The forms of Chinese 
characters, it is evident, were made by quickly repre¬ 
senting with a brush earlier pictorial signs. The 
Roman characters, which are our letters to-day, 
although their earlier forms have only come down 
to us cut in stone, must have been formed by inces¬ 
sant practice with a flat, stiff brush, or some such 
tool. The disposition of the thicks and thins, and 
the exact shape of the curves, must have been settled 
by an instrument used rapidly; I suppose, indeed, 
that most of the great monumental inscriptions were 
designed in situ by a master writer, and only cut in 
vii 
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Editor’i bj the mason, the cutting being merely a fixing, as 
Preface vfrere, of the writing, and the cut inscriptions 
must always have been intended to be completed 
by painting. 

The “Rustic letters” found in stone inscriptions 
of the fourth century are still more obviously cursive, 
and in the Catacombs some painted inscriptions of 
this kind remain which perfectly show that they 
were rapidly written. The ordinary “lower case” 
type with which this page is printed is, in its turn, 
a simplified cursive form of the Capital letters. The 
Italic is a still more swifdy written hand, and comes 
near to the standard for ordinary handwriting. 

All fine monumental inscriptions and types are 
but forms of writing modified according to the 
nuterials to which they are applied. The Italian 
type-founders of the fifteenth century sought out 
fine examples of old writing as models, and for their 
capitals studied the monumental Roman inscriptions. 
Roman letters were first introduced into English 
inscriptions by Italian artists. Torrigiano, on the 
tombs he ntade for Henry VII in Westminster 
Abbey and for Dr. Young at the Rolls Chapel, 
designed probably the most beautiful inscriptions of 
this kind to be found in England. 

This volume is remarkable for the way in which 
its subject seems to be developed inevitably. There 
is here no collection of all sorts of lettering, some 
sensible and many eccentric, for us to choose from, 
but we are shown the essentials of form and spacing, 
viii 



and the way is opened out to all who will devote 
practice to it to form an individual style by imper¬ 
ceptible variations from a hne standard. 

Writing is for us the most universal of the Arts* 
and most craftsmen have to deal with lettering of a 
i more formal kind. It is a commonplace of historical 

criticism to point out how much the Italian artists 
owed to the general practice amongst them of gold¬ 
smith’s work, a craft which required accuracy and 
delicacy of hand. We cannot go back to that, but 
we do need a basis of training in a demonstrably 
useful art, and I doubt if any is so generally fitted 
for the purpose of educating the hand, the eye, and 
the mind as this one of whiting. 

W. R. LETHABY 
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must set uf the strong present tense against all the 
rumours of teratk, past or to come. So many things afe 
unsettled vhich it U of the first importance to settle, — and, 
pending their settlement, toe will do as we do. .. . Expe¬ 
diency of literature, reason of literature, lawfubust of writ¬ 
ing down a thought, is questioned} much it to say on both 
sides, and, while the fight waxes hot, thou, dearest scholar, 
stick to thy foolish task, add a line every hour, and between 
whiles add a line. Right to hold land, right of property it 
disputed, and the conventions convene, and before the vote it 
taken, dig away in your garden, and spend your earnings as 
a waif or godsend to all serene and beautiful purposes. Life 
itself is a bubble and a scepticism, and a sleep within a sleep. 
Grant it, and as much more as they will,—-but thou, God’s 
darling! heed thy private dream: thou wilt not be missed in 
the scorning and scepticism: there are enough of them: stay 
there in thy closet, and toil, until the rest are agreed what 
to do about it. Thy sickness, they say, and thy puny habit, 
require that thou do this or avoid that, but know that thy 
life is a flitting state, a tent for a night, and do thou, tick or 
well, finish that stint. Thou art tick, but shalt not be 
worse, and the universe, which holds thee dear, shall be the 
better!’ — Emzmom. 

“/ began to think that if 1 should discover how to make 
enamels, I could make earthen vessels and other things very 
prettily, because God had gif ted me with some knowledge of 
drawing. And thereafter, regardless of the fact that I had 
no knowledge of drugs, I began to seek for the enamels as a 
man gropes in the dark” —^Pau«st. 

. . in that communion only, beholding beauty with 
the eye of the mind, he will be enabled to bring forth, not 
images of beauty, but realities (for he has hold not of an 
image but of a reality), and bringing forth and nourishing 
true virtue to become the friend of God astd be immortal, if 
mortal man may.” —PukTo. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


The arts of WRITING, ILLUMINATING, 
& LETTERING offer a wide field for the ingen¬ 
ious and careful craftsman and open the way to 
a number of delightful occupations. Beyond their 
many uses—some of which are referred to below 
—they have a very great educational value. This 
has long been recognized in the teaching of ele¬ 
mentary design, and the practice of designing 
Alphabets and Inscriptions is now common in most 
Schools of Art. Much would be gained by sub¬ 
stituting, generally, warriNo for designing^ because 
writing being the medium by which our letters 
have been evolved, the use of the pen—essentially 
the letter-malcing tool—gives a practical insight 
into the construction of letters attainable in no 
other way. The most important use of letters is 
in the making of books, and the foundations of 
typography and book decoration may be mastered 
—as they were laid—the planning, writing, 
and illuminating of MSS. in book form. Of this 
a modem printer, Mr. T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, 
says: 

“ In the making of the Written Book,.the 

adjustment of letter to letter, of word to word, of picture 
to text and of text to picture, and of the whole to the 
subject-matter and to the page, admits of great nicety and 
perfection. The type is fluid, and the letters and words, 
pictnre, text, and page are conceived of as one and are all 
executed by one hand, or by several hands all working 
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Author’i together without intermediation on one identical page and 
Pre&ce view to one identical effect. In the Printed Book 

thia adjustment is more difficult.Yet in the 

making of the printed book, as in the making of the 
written book, this adjustment is essendal, and should 
be ipedallf borne in mind, and Calligraphy and imme¬ 
diate decoration by hand and the unity which should 
be inseparably associated therewith would serve as 
an admirable discipline to that end.” {/tnJ see p. 332 
ieleto?^ 

And though calligraphy is a means to many ends, 
a fine MS. has a b«uty of its own that—if two 
arts may be compared—surpasses that of the finest 
printing. This in itself would justify the transcrib¬ 
ing and preservation of much good literature in this 
beautiful form (besides the preparation of ” Illumi¬ 
nated Addresses,” Service Books, Heraldic and other 
MSS.) and make the practice of formal writing 
desirable. And furthermore as the old-fashioned 
notion that a legible hand is a mark of bad breeeiing 
dies out, it may be that our current handwriting will 
take legibility and beauty from such practice. And 
even the strict utilitarian could not fail to value the 
benefits that might some day come to men, if children 
learnt to appreciate beauty of form in their letters, 
and in their writing the beauty of carefulness. 
tLLUMi- Of the practice of illuminating —properly 
NATiNO associated with writing—it may be observed that, 
among various ways of acquiring a knowledge of 
the elements of design decoration it is one of the 
most simple and complete. Moreover, a fine 
illumination or miniature has a beauty of its own 
that may surpass the finest printed book-decora¬ 
tion. And pictures in books may be as desirable as 
pictures on the wall—even though like the beautiful 
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household gods of the Japanese they are kept in safe 
hiding and displayed only now and then. 

Magnificent as are the dreams of a fine Decora¬ 
tion based on lettering, the innumerable practical 
applications of iettsring itself (see Chap. XVI} 
make the study of Letter-Craft not only desirable 
but imperative. And perhaps I may here be per¬ 
mitted to quote from The Atheneeum of Feb. 3, 
1906, which says of “the new school of scribes 
and designers of inscriptions ’’— 

“ These have attached the problem of applied design 
in one of its simplest and most universal applicadons, 
and they have already done a great deal to establish a 
standard by which we shall be bound to revise all printed 
and written lettering. If once the principles they have 
established could gain currency, what a load of ugliness 
would be lifted from modem civilization! If once the 
names of streets and houses, and, let us hope, even the 
announcements of advertisers, were executed in beautifully 
designed and well-spaced letters, the eye would become 
so accustomed to good proportion in these simple and 
obvious things that it would insist on a similar gratifica¬ 
tion in more complex and difficult matters.” 

Yet Ordinary fVriting and even scribbling has 
had, and still might have, a good influence on the 
art of the Letter maker, and at least the common 
use of pen, ink, & paper makes it a simple matter 
for any one to essay a formal or ‘book’ hand. 
A broad nib cut to give clean thick and thin strokes 
(without appreciable variation of pressure) will teach 
any one who cares to learn, very clearly and cer¬ 
tainly. And though much practice goes to the 
making of a perfect MS., it is easier than people sup¬ 
pose to make really beautiful things by taking a little 
paitts. As “copy book” hands simple, primitive 
xiii 
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pen-forms — such as the Uncial & Half-Uncial 
(pp. 4, 36)—afford the best training and permit 
the cultivation of the freedom which is essential 
in writings they prepare the way for the mastery 
of the most practicsd characters—the ROMAN 
CAPITAL, roman small-letter, & Italic —and 
the ultinute development of a lively and personal 
penmanship. 

Developing, or rather re-developing, an art in¬ 
volves the tracing in one's own experience of a process 
resembling its past development. And it is by such 
a course that we, who wish to revive Writing 
Sc Illuminating, may renew them, evolving new 
methods and traditions for ourselves, till at length 
we attain a modern and beautiful technique. And 
if we would be more than amateurs, we must 
study and practise the making of beautiful THINGS 
and thereby gain experience of Tools, Materials, 
and Methods. For it is certain that we must teach 
ourselves how to make beautiful things, and must 
have some notion of the aim and bent of our work, 
of what we seek and what we do. 

Early illuminated MSS. and printed books with 
woodcuts (or good facsimiles) may be studied with 
advantage by the would-be Illuminator, and he 
should if possible learn to draw from hedgerows 
and from country gardens. In his practice he 
should begin as a scribe making MS. books and 
then decorating them with simple pen & colour 
work. We may pass most naturally from writing 
to the decoration of writing, by the making and 
placing of initial letters. For in seeking first a fine 
effectiveness we may put readableness before “looks” 
and, generally, make a text to read smoothly, broken 
only by its natural division into paragraphs, chapters, 
xiv 


And the like. But these divisions, suggesting that 
a pause in reading is desirable, suggest also that 
a mark is required—as in music—indicating the 
rest : this a lai^e capital does most cfFectively. 

A technical division of illumination into Celour- 
worky Pm-^orky and Draughtsmanship is convenient 
(we Chap. XI). Though these are properly com¬ 
bined in practice, it is su^ested that, at fiist, it will 
be helpful to think of their effects as distinct so that 
we may attain quite definitely some mastery of pure, 
bright colours & simple colour effects, of pen fiour- 
ishing and ornament, and of drawing (whether plain 
or coloured) that will go decoratively with writing 
or printing. This distinaion makes it easier to devise 
definite schemes of illumination that will be within 
our power to carry out at any stage of our develop¬ 
ment. And while the penman inevitably gains some 
power of pen decoration it is well for him as an 
illuminator to practise in bright colours and gold j for 
illumination may be as brilliant and splendid in its 
own way as stained glass, enamels, and jewellery are 
in theirs.^ At first, at any rate, hues that have the 
least suspicion of being dull or weak are to be avoided 
as though they were plainly “muddy” or “washed- 
out.” The more definite we make our work the 
more definitely will our materials instruct usj and 
such service must precede mastery. 

Referring again to good i.ETTERrNo: the second 
part of this book deals with some of its Qualitiesy 
Forms —the Roman Capitals & their important pen- 
derivatives—and Usts. It is written largely from 
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* See Chap. XVI, "Of Colour” ia Stained Glass Work by 
C. W. Whall, la this Series, aad the Qluminatar oxight profit 
by the suggestion p. 198) of plaving with a home-made 

kaleidoscope. 
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Aathor’i the penman’s point of view,* but a chapter on 

Preface inscriptions in stone has been added and various 

tjpes and modes of letter making are discussed. The 
essential qualities of Lettering arc legibiJity, beauty, 
and charattery and these are to be found in number* 
less inscriptions and writings of the last two thousand 
years. But since the traditions of the early scribes 
and printers and carvers have decayed, we have 
become so used to inferior forms and arrangements 
that we hardly realize how poor the bulk of modem 
lettering really is. In the recent “revival” of print¬ 
ing and book decoration, many attempts have been 
made to design fine alphabets and bnutifiil books 
—in a numixr of cases with notable success. But 
the study of Palaeography and Typography has 
hitherto been confined to a few specialists, and these 
attempts to make “decorative” books often shew a 
vagueness of intention which weakens their interest, 
and an ignorance of Letter-craft which makes the 
poorest, ordinary printing seem pleasant by com¬ 
parison. The development of Letters was a purely 
natural process in the course of which distinct and 
characteristic types were evolved and some know¬ 
ledge of how these came into being will help us in 
understanding their anatomy and distinguishing good 
and bad forms. A comparatively little study of old 
manuscripts and inscriptions will make clear much 
of the beauty and method of the early work. And 
we may accustom ourselves to good lettering by care¬ 
fully studying such examples as we can find, and 
acquire a practical knowledge of it by copying from 
them with a pen or chisel or other letter-making 

‘ Dealiog with the practical and theotetical knowledge ol 
letter-making and arrangement which may be gained meet 
eflectlvely by the use ofUie pen. 
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tool. A conscientious endeavour to make our letter¬ 
ing readable, and models* and methods chosen to 
that end, will keep our work straight: and after 
all the problem before us is fairly simple —To makt 
good Utters and to arrange them well. To 
good letters is not necessarily to “design” them 
—they have been designed long ago—but it is to 
take the best letters we can find, and to acc^uire 
them and make them our own. To arrange letters 
well requires no great art, but it requires a work- 
ing knowledge of letter-forms and of the reason¬ 
able methods of grouping these forms to suit every 
circumstance. 

Generally this book has been planned as a sort of 
“guide” to models and methods for Letter-crafts¬ 
men and Students—more particularly for those who 
cannot see the actual processes of Writing, Illumi- 
nating, carried out, and who may not have 
access to collections of MSS. Much of, if not all, 
the explanation is of the most obvious, but that, I 
hope, gives it more nearly the value of a practical 
demonstration. In describing methods and processes 
I have generally used the present tense—sa)nng that 
they “ar/—”: this is to be taken as meaning that 
they are so in early MSS. and inscriptions, and in 
the practice of the modern school of scribes who 
found their work on them. 

Regarding the copying of early work (see pp. 16i, 
287, icc.), it is contended that to revive an art one 
must begin at the beginning, and that, in an honest 
attempt to achieve a simple end, one may lawfully 

* In making choice of a model we seek an essentially legible 
character, remembering that our personal view of legibility 
is apt to favour custom and use unduly, for a quite b^, familiar 
writing may seem to us more readable than one that is far 
clearer in itself bnt unfamiliar. 
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Author*! follow a method^ without imitating a Style. We have 
Preface an excellent precedent in the Italian scribes who 
went back 300 years for a model and gave us the 
Roman small-letter as a result (sec p, 13). The 
beginner’s attitude is largely, and necessarily, imita¬ 
tive, and at this time we should have much to hope 
from a school of Artist-Beginners who would make 
good construction the only novelty in their work- 
We have almost as much—or as littU —to be afraid 
of in Originality as in Imitation, and our best attitude 
towards ^is problem is that of the Irishman with a 
difficulty—“to look it boldly in the face and pass 
on"— making an hontsi attempt to achieve a simple 
end. Perhaps we trouble too much about what we 
“ought to do” & “do”: it is of greater moment 
to know what we are doing & trying to do. In so 
far as tradition fails to bound or guide us we must 
think for ourselves and in practice make methods 
and rules for ourselves: endeavouring that our work 
should 6 e effective rather than have “a fine efFea” 
—or be, rather than appear, good—and following 
our crafr rather than making it follow us. For all 
things—materials, tools, methods—are waiting to 
serve us and we have only to find the “spell” that 
will set the whole universe a-making for us. 

Endeavouring to attain this freedom we may 
make our Rules and Methods serve us (see p. 187), 


> Much ramaios to be found out and done in the matter of 
improving tools & materials & processes, and it would be 
preferable that the rediscovery of simple, old methods should 
pre^e new & complex inventions. We still find the Quill— 
for its substance & for shaping It and keeping it sharp—is a 
better tool than a modem gold or metal pen (see p. 26^ The 
old parchment, paper, ink, gtlding-siie & colours are all much 
better than those now obtaiaable (see pp. 17, 133, 139, X44- 
14s). I shonld greatly appreciate any aavioe from illuminatort 
and letter-craftsmen at to materials and methods, and should 
endeavour to make such information available to othera.—B. J. 
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Imowing that such Rules arc only Gmdes and that Author's 

Mctho<k arc suggested by the work itself: from Preface 

first to last our necessary equipment consists in good 

inodcls, good tools, & a good will. Within the limits 

of our craft we cannot have too much freedom} for 

tool much fitting & planning makes the work liftJess, 

and It IS conceivable that in the finest work the Rules 

are concealed, and that, for example, a MS. mi^t 

be most beautiful without ruled lines and methodical 

arrangement (see p. 307)’ more clearly we 

realize our limitations the more practical our work. 

And it is rather as a stimulus to definite thought_ 

not as an embodiment of hard and fast rules_that 

various methodical plans & tables of comparison it 
aralysis are given in this book. It is well to recog¬ 
nize at once, the fact that mere taking to pieces, or 
analysing, followed by “putting together,” is only 
a means of becoming acquainted with the mechanism 
of construction, and will not reproduce the original 
beauty of a thing: it is an education for work, but all 
work which is honest and straightforward has a 
beauty and freshness of its own. 

The commerdal prospects of the student of 
Writing & Illuminating—or, indeed, of any Art 
or Craft—are somewhat problematical, depending 
lar^y on his efficiency & opportunities. There is 
a fairly steady demand for Illuminated Addresses} but 
the independent craftsman would have to ^rghligh 
himself by ustfuJ practice, and by seizing opportuni¬ 
ties, and by doing his work well. Only an attempt 
to do practical work will raise practical problems, 
and ffierefore useful practice is the mating of real or 
definite tlnngs. In the special conditions attaching 
to work which the craftsman is commissioned to 
do for another person, there is a great advantage, 
xiz 



Aathor’i And the beginner by setting himself specific tasks 
Preface (for example: making a MS. book for a specific pur¬ 
pose—see p. 66) should give reality to his work. 
As a craftsman in Lettering he might get work in 
some of the directions mentioned in pp. 301—5. 

Although the demand for good work is at present 
limited, the production of good work will inevitably 
create a demand j and, fin^y, the value of Quality 
is always recognized—sooner or later, but inevitably 
—and whatever “praaical” reasons we may hear 
urged in favour of Quantity, the value of Quality is 
gaining recognition every day in commerce and even 
in art, and there or here, sooner or later we shall 
know that tve can afford the best, 

EDWARD JOHNSTON 

My UuDkt are due to Mr. T. J. Cobden-Saaderson, to Mr. 
Emery Walker, and to Mr. George Allen for quotatiom: to 
Mr. (^aily Hewitt, to Mr. Douglaa Cockerell, to Mr. A. E. R. 
Gill, to Sir. C M. Firth, and to Mr, G. Loumyer, for ipecial 
contributions on gilding, binding, and inscription-cutting: to 
Mr. S. C Cockerell ior several of the plates: to Mr. W. H. 
Cowliabaw, to the Rev. Dr. T. K. Abbott, to Dr. F, S. Kenyon 
of the New Palreograpblcal Society, to the Vicar of Holy Trinity 
Church, Hastings, to the Secretary of the Board of Education, 
S. Kensington, to Mr. H. Yates Thompson, to Mr. G. H. Powell, 
and to othera, for penniaiion to reproduce photographs, &c.t 
and to Mr. Noel Rooke and Mr. Godfrey J. Hogg for assistance 
with the iltustrationa and many other matters: I should like, 
moreover, to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. W. R, 
Lethaby and Mr. S. C Cockerell for enoouragement and advice 
in years past. E. J. 
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ADDENDA & CORRIGENDA 

P. 17. Beginners practising largt writing may more 
easily use a than^ or diluUdy ink: in small 
writing this does not show up the faults 
with sufficient clearness. 

P. 25. Quills often have a sort of tlan (which tends 
to make a ragged nib); this should be 
scraped off the back. 

Pp. 29 Until the simple pen-stroke forms are mas- 
& tered, the pen should be used without 
39. appreciable pressure. With practice one 
gains slnght of hand (pp. 51, 275), and 
slightly changing pressures it quick move¬ 
ments on to the comtrs, or points, of the 
nib are used. The forms in the best MSS. 
shew such variations; t.g. the Uncials in 
fig- 5 appear to have been made with vary¬ 
ing pressure (perhaps with a soft reed) & 
their fine finishing-strokes with the nib- 
point {comp, forms in fig. 146). Vtrsals 
likewise shew varying, and sometimes 
uncertain, structures that suggest a form 
consisting of strokes other than definite 
pen strokes. 

P. 30. An ordinary strong nib may be sharpened 
several times, before it is re-cut, by paring 
it underneath (fig. a). The extra fine nib 
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(p. 25), which is recommended for all fine Addend* Sc 
and careful work, must be re-cut every Corrigenda 
time. 

P. 65. The plan of a paper scale is shewn in 
fig. b. 

P. 75. The dots for lines were often pricked 
through the edges of the book-sheet, 
which were cut off after ruling (fig. t). 

P. 84. The spread or wedge-shaped thin stroke, 
sometimes very strongly marked, is 
common in early forms (fig. d). 

P. iiO. & Q: better (pen) forms of these are 
shewn in fig. e. 

P. 174. Ornamental Letter forms may consist of 
flourishes, patterns, leaves, flowers, 4 ic. 

(see fig./). 

Pp. 181-183. Diapering generally means the varie¬ 
gation, figuring, or flowering, of a plain 
or patterned surface, with a finer pattern 
(see fig. igia). Some diagrams of simple 
patterns (g-^ from modem caniagalli 
ware) are shewn in fig. g. Note; the 
more solid penwork line-fillings in figs. 

87, 126, make effective framing borders 
(see fig. h). 

Pp 185-186. Note: the principle of breaking 
straight or long lines, mentioned in 
regard to background edges (p. 158), 
and illustrated in the line-finishings (fig. 

126) and flourishes (fig. 79), is relat^ 
to branching out and is re-creative, where¬ 
as the prolonged line is tiresome (see figs. 
ky k^, ic comp. k^). 

P. 213. The B 5 c D should be round-shouldered — 
see note to p. 246 below, 
xxiii 



Addenda tc P. 224. It is sometimes better to make narrow forms 
Corrigenda than to combine wide ones—example fig. /. 

'The large types — “Old Face” 

Pp. 234-239. (founded on Caslon Type) and 

Pp. 244-252.- “ Old French ” (modern) respectively 
—are used in these pages as reference 
or index letters (not as models). 

P. 244. Generally reund-sheuIJered letters have 
finer and more stable forms than square¬ 
shouldered, and generally emphasis should 
be laid on the strong, thick stroke rtmning 
obliquely down from left to right (\), 
while the weak, thin stroke {/) is rather 
to be avoided (see fig. m). The writing 
used in the diagrams in this book, con¬ 
sidered as a formal hand, shews a little 
too much of the thin stroke (see p. 421). 

P. 288. Commonly letters are made more slender in 
proportion as they are made larger, and 
it is generally not desirable (or possible) 
in practical work to have exactly similar 
proportions in large and small lettering. 

P. 289. g from fig. 173 inaccurate—romp. fig. 173 
& see fig.». 

P. 295. Ornament letters: see note to p. 174 above. 

P. 417. A small writing is often the most practical 
—in the matter of speed in reading and 
less bulk in the MS., besides speed in 
the writing of it—but it is more difficult 
for the banner to write it well and it 
is apt to lose some of the virtues of formal 
penmanship (see Fine-pen writing, pp. 25, 
52, 275, 288,418). 

P. 421. Oblique thin stroke: see note to p. 244 
above. 
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PART 1 


WRITING & ILLUMINATING 


CHAPTER I 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF WRITING 

Nearly every type of letter with which we are 
familiar is derived from the Roman Capitals, and has 
come to us through the medium, or been modified 
by the influence, of the pen. And, therefore, in 
trying to revive good Lettering, we cannot do better 
than make a practical study of the best pen-forms, 
and learn at the same time to appreciate the forms 
of their magnificent arche-types as preserved in the 
monumental Roman inscriptions. 

The development and the relations of the principal 
types of letters are briefly set out in the accompanying 
“ftjnily tree”—fig. i. When the student has learnt 
to cut and handle a pen, he can trace this develop¬ 
ment practically by trying to copy a few words from 
each example given below. 
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The 

Develop¬ 
ment of 
Writing 



The THE ROMjIN alphabet.~T\ i^ Alpha- 
Develop- bet, as wc know it, begins with the ROMAN 
ment of CAPITALS* (see fig. ^). Their fine monumental 
Writing forms were evolved by the use of the chisel— 
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probably under the influence of writing—and had 
reached full development about 2000 years ago (see 
Plates I, II, and Chapter XV). 

FORMAL the '• book-lmnd" or 

professional writing of the scribes—comes of the 
careful writing of the Roman Capitals (see also 
footnett, p. 4, on the beginnings of fine penmanship). 
It was the— 

"literary hand, used in the production of exactly 
written MSS., and therefore a hand of comparatively 
limited use. By its side, and of course of far more 
extensive and general use, was the cursive hand of the 
time”« 


' "The alphabet which we ase at the present day . . . . b 
directly derived from the Roman alphabet: the Roman, from a 
local form of the Greek; the Greek, from the Phoenician. . . 

It bad been supposed that the Phoenician came from the 
Egyptian hieratic, out "Rtcenl discovtrus prevt the txisUnce, in 
very rtmots times, in eU quarters of the Mediterranean and in 
£cyp<i nj symbols resembltnt certain alphabetical signs and pre¬ 
ceding even the Egyptian hieroglyphics. The early orifin of onr 
alphabet therefore still remains to be worked out ."—S«r Edward 
iiaunde Thompson, “ Greek and Latin Palwography,” 3fil edition 
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In early cursive writing —the running-hand or 
ordinary writing of the people— 

“The Letten are nothing more than the old Roman 
letters written with speed, and thus undergoing certain 
modifications in their forms, which eventually developed 
into the minuscule hand.”^ (See fig. 3.) 


R? 

Coftf. 

Cursire H^ntuur 

t. t* V CtKtP 

“Minus- 
euU •' 

A 

A/var* 

aaa 

a 

E 

f t f e- 

e 


<555*5 


H 

,H-hhhh 

h 


Fig. 3. 


Here it is sufficient to trace the history of the 
formal Latin “ hands,” hut the continual, modifying 
influence exerted on them by the ordinary cursive 
writing should be borne in mind. Notable results of 
this influence are seen in Half-Uncials and Italics. 

SQUjfRE CAPITyfLS were formal, pen-made 
Roman Capitals, of the monumental type: they 
were used (perhaps from the second) till about the 


• "G. 4 L. PaljBography,’’ p. ao*. (Minuscules — “small.) 
letten,” not capitals: eo»/. printer’s " lower-case.” Half-Uneiais 
art somttima disiinguithtd at “round tniauteuUs,” p. 266, below.) 
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end of the fifth century for important books (see 
PUte III). 

RUSTIC CAPITALS were probably a variety 
of the “ Square Capitals,” and were in use dll about 
the end of the fifth century (fig. 4; see also p. 261). 

icAi.vimriovi5o. 

DliCVAiVNTAUlAO 

ifUVAVAimoAav 

ILUlNnAfAJAVOi-r 

AlNLUAVACMAaV 

Fic. 4.—£nei(l, on vellum, third or fourth century. 

ROMAN UNCIALS were fully developed by 
the fourth century, and were used from the fifth till 
the eighth century for the finest books (fig. 5). 

Uncials are true pen-forms*—more quickly 
written than the “Square,” and clearer than the 
“ Rusdc ” Capitals — having the characterisric, 
simple strokes and beaudful, rounded shapes which 
flow from the righdy handled reed or quill. The 


‘ It is possiblB that their forms were influenced by the use of 
the brush in painting up public notices and the like. Tbit. 
introduction of the use of vellum—a perfect writing material— 
in the making of books, undoubtedly led to a great advance in 
the formality and ftnisb of the book-hands (especially of the 
Uncial character); practically, it may be said to mark the be¬ 
ginning of pmmaHship as a "toe" art. This development may 
be assigned to the time between the first and the third oenturiee 
(palcographical dates before the fifth century must generally 
Im reganlra as approximate). 
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I 

I 

I 

jNomi 

; CON FIT© B 

jnOirc 

iNeoq< 

JUSTJTJ 

JCISTJ>VCA 

GUSTO 

NONmeC 

Fio. 5.—Puller, fifth ceotury. 
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typical Uncial letters are the round D, E, H, M, U 
(or V), and A and Q (see p. 264). 

ROMAN HALF-UNCIALS —or Sem-Uncials 
—(fig. 6) were mixed Uncial and Cursive forms 
adopted by the scribes for case and quickness in 
writing. Their evolution marks the formal change 
from Capitals to “ Small-Letters.” 

quir uir i- e^tre^Min 
dSi ip icteccLefrcxx 
I clu II d e^M 
tretb cic u Linrt 
pOftiei'-UMXr-MOMI 

Fig. 6._S. Aaguitine: probably French liath century. 

They were first used as a book-hand for the less 
important books about the beginning of the sixth 
century. 

IRISH HALF-UNCIALS were founded on 
the Roman Half-Uncials (probably brought to Ire¬ 
land by Roman missionaries in the sixth century). 
As a beautiful writing, they attained in the seventh 
century a degree of perfection since unrivalled (see 
Plate VI). 

They developed in the eighth and ninth centuries 
into a “ pointed ” writing, which became the Irish 
national hand. 

ENGLISH HALF-UNCIALS (fig. 7) were 
modelled on the Irish Half-Uncials in the seventh 
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century. They also developed in the eighth and 
ninth centuries into a “ pointed ’* writing. 


1 li cLb S COUOTO) 

necro^t30i 

Vt0iA- u.trc^-vL*c0* 

ORoai^amEm 

p ofitEHTj u tai jn. to 

Fig. 7.—“Durham Boole”: Lindisfame, about a.d. 700. 
(See alio Plate VII.) 
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CAROLINE (or CJRLOFINGUN) fVRlT- 
ING .—^While English and Irish writing thus came 
from Roman Half-Uncial, the Continental hands 
were much influenced by the rougher Roman Cur¬ 
sive, and were comparatively poor till near the end 
of the eighth century. 

“ The period of Charlemagne is an epoch in the history 
of the handwritings of Western Europe. With the revival 
of learning naturally came a reform of the writing in which 
the works of literature were to be made known. A decree 
of the year 789 called for the revision of church books; 
and this work naturally brought with it a great activity in 
the writing Khools of the chief monastic centres of 
France. And in none was there greater activity than at 
Tours, where, under the rule of Alcuin of York, who 
was abbot of St. Martin’s from 796 to 804, was specially 
developed the exact hand which has received the name 
of the Caroline Minuscule.”* 


' “Greek aud Latin Palaograpby,'* p. 233. 
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The influence of the Caroline hands (see fig. 8) 
presently spread throughout Europe. The letters in 
our modern copy-books may be regarded as their 
direct, though degenerate, descendants. 

SLJNTED-PEN or TILTED JVRITING. 
—^The forms of the letters in early writing indicate 
an easily held pen—slanted away from the right 
shoulder. The slanted pen naturally produced oblique 
thick strokes and thin strokes, and the thick curves 
were “ tilted ” (see fig. g). 

In the highly finished hands—used from the sixth 
to the eighth centuries—such as the later Uncials 
and the Roman, Irish, and English Half-Uncials, 
the pen was manipulated or cut so that the thin 
strokes were approximately horizontal, and the thick 
strokes vertical (fig. i o). The earlier and easier prac¬ 
tice came into fashion again in the eighth and ninth 
centuries, and the round Irish and English hands 
became “ pointed ” as a result of slanting the pen. 

The alteration in widths and directions of pen 
strokes, due to the use of the “ slanted pen,” had these 
effects on the half-uncial forms (see fig. 11):— 

1. The tlan strokes taking an oblique {upward) 
direction (a) (giving a sharp angle with the ver¬ 
ticals (d, a)) led to angularity and narrower forms 
(a^), and a marked contrast brtween thick and thin 
strokes—due to the abrupt change from one to the 
other (<t*). 

2 . The thick strokes becoming oblique {b) caused a 
thickening of the curves below on the left (i^), 
and above on the right (i*), which gave heavy 
shoulders and feet. 

3. The hornontal strokes becoming thicker (f) gave 
stronger and less elegant forms. 
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SoyARE 

W5T1C ■ 

unciaI 


* 1^ 
5Unt«tl pen : 
^vi'n^ oblitfue 
5troWS df^tiltecl 



letter!?. 


Fio. 9. 



TX)TT>aN 

UNCw 


pen 

lionzmtal thin stroke?. 


vertical thicks 



round, 

upright 

letter?. 


Fig. 10. 
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4 > The vertical strokes becoming thinner (d) (with 
oblique or pointed ends—not square ended) increased 
the tendeiKy to narrow letters. 



uu 

njUTOw form 



^4 dual chan^ 

t* *■ *1* 

ktavy 

Oi f*«t (b.) thick 
Konz«nr4U(c ^ 

♦ 



J P d. narrow "for my ^due t» U d J 


Fig. It. 
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It is to be noted that the Caroline letters—^though 
written with a “slanted pen”—kept the open, 
round appearance of the earlier forms. 


II 
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TENTH, ELEVENTH, AND TfVELFTH 
CENTURT WRITING.—T\x easy use of the 
slanted pen, and the lateral compression of the letters 
which naturally followed, resulted in a valuable 
economy of time and space in the making of books. 
This lateral compression is strongly marked in the 
tenth century (see fig. 12), and in the eleventh and 


an^ltdni dno'B 
Aqiuc^omfqtac* 

tcdtio:^ ornfuin 
IbliUUinx drio / 

Fio. II. —Psalter; English tenth century. 

(See also Plate VIII.) 


twelfth centuries it caused curves to give place to 
angles, and writing to become "Gothic ” in character 
(sec Plate XL). 

THIRTEENTH, FOURTEENTH, AND 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY WRITING.—The 
tendency to compression continued, and a further 
economy of space was effected in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries by the general use of much 
smaller writing (sec fig. 13). In the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury writing grew larger and taller again, but the 
letters had steadily become narrower, more angular. 
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and suffer, till the written page consisted of rows of The 
perpendicular thick strokes with heads and feet con- Dewlop- 
nected by oblique hair-lines—which often look as mentof 
if they had been dashed in after with a fine pen— Writing 

all made with an almost mechanical precision (see 
Plate XVII). 


taag&fbamtvtUntat quern uoatuu 
tadffiiS HiOuWitvelfibbkm^atttaoud 
lAttttsCiBrdSo^tmQDiaBt quilmfl 
ttUMtOObf tn fimm) a amof • 

ftaTWaAaru.(^.tc.l^umo./Q;! 
eairtuntenexomim. 

Fig, tj .—CaleftMn of English MS., dated 1254. 


ITJLUN PTRlTlNG.—ln Italy alone the 
roundness of the earlier hands was preserved, and 
though in course of time the letters were affected by 
the “ Gothic ” tendency, they never lost the curved 
forms or acquired the extreme angularity which is 
seen in the writings of Northern Europe (compare 
Plates X and XI). 

At the time of the Renaissance the Italian scribes 
remodelled their “ hands ” on the beautiful Italian 
writing of the eleventh and twelfth centuries (sec 
Plates X and XVIII, XIX, XX). The early 
Italian printers followed after the scribes and 
modelled their types on these round dear letters. 
And thus the fifteenth century Italian formal writing 
became the foundation of the "Roman ” small liittrs^ 
which have superseded all others for the printing 
of books. 
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The ITALICS .—^The Roman Letters, together with 

Develop- the cursive hand of the time, gave rise to “Italic ” 
ment of letters (sec fig. i, & pp. 275,280,419). 

Writing ORNyfMENTAL LETTERS originated in the 
simple written forms, which were developed for 
special purposes, and were made larger or written 
in colour (see Versau, he., figs, i, 189). 

Their first object was to mark important words, 
or the beginnings of verses, chapters, or books. As 
Initial Letters they were much modified and embel¬ 
lished, and so gave rise to the art of Illumination (see 
pp. 79, 80). 


CHAPTER II 

ACQUIRING A FORMAL HAND; (l) TOOLS 

Acquiring a Formal Hand: Tools, Sec .—The Desk— 
Pa^ Sc Ink—Pens: Tke Reed: The Quill — Of 
Quills generally—Pen-knife, Cutting-slab, See. 

ACQUIRING A FORMAL HAND: TOOLS, &C. 
Acquiring The simplest way of learning how to make letters 
a Formal is to acquire a fine formal hand. To this end a 
Hand: legible and beautiful writing (see p. 36^ should be 

(i) Tools chosen, and be carefully copied with a properly 
cut pen. 

For learning to write, the following tools and 
materials are required:— 

Desk. 

Writing-paper. 

Ink and filler. 
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Pens (Reed and Quill) with "springs." 
Pen-knife, sharpening-stone, and cutting-slah. 
Magnifying glass. 

Xwo- foot (preferably tkree-foct) rule, and pencil. 
Linen pen-wiper. 

THE DESK 

An ordinary desk or drawing-board can be used, 
but the best desk is made by hinging a drawing- 



Fio. 14. 


board (“ Imperial ” size) to the edge of a uble. 
The board may be raised and supported at any 
desired angle by a hinged support, or by a round 

«5 
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Acquiring 
• Formal 
Hand: 
(i) Tooli 


tin set under it (fig. 14), For a more portable desk two 

drawing-boards may 
be similarly hinged 
together and placed on 
a table (fig. 15). 

A tape or string is 
tightly stretched — 
horizontally — across 
the desk to hold the 
writing-paper (which, 
as a rule, is not pinned 
on). The lower part 
of the writing-paper 
is held and protected 
by a piece of stout 
paper or vellum fixed tightly, with drawing-pins. 




across and over it (fig. 16). Under the wriring-paper 
there should be a "writing-'pad,*’ consisting of one 
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PAPER & INK 

For “practice” any smooth—not glazed—paper 
will do. For careful work a smooth, very fine- 
grained hand-made paper is best (pp. 69, 77). 

Stick Indian ink is best, and a good-quality stick 
is worth paying forj the necessary rubbing down 
on a slab is well worth the trouble. We can our¬ 
selves control the thickness, colour, and state of 
this ink, and safely add to it, e.g. vermilion and 
yellow ochre (to make a deep brown), or gum-water 
(to prevent spreading on porous writing surfaces). 

Jet black is the normal huej it will also test the 
quality of the writing} it shows up all the faults} 
pale or tinted inks rather conceal the faults, and 
lend a &lse appearance of excellence (p. 286). A 
thin ink greatly adds to the ease of writing (see 
p. xxi); too thick inks do not flow freely enough. 

A brush is used (rii left hand) for filling the pen. 

PENS 

A Reed or Cane pen is best for very large writing 
—over half an inch in height—and therefore it is 


or two sheets of blotting-paper, or some other suit¬ 
able substance. * 

It is a good plan to have the lower, front edge of 
the desk bevelled or rounded, so that the tail part of 
a deep sheet, which may hang below the table, does 
not become accidentally creased by being pressed 
against it. A curved piece of cardboard fixed on the 
edge will answer the same purpose. 


* Some Eastern scribes use a *^pad’* of fut. This, or a piece 
of epriiigy cloth, or other elastic substance, would probably be 
helpful, and experiments should be made in this dircctloin. 
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Fig. i8. 


cuttinig;' 



» grc»t use in study- 

f QW ing pen strokes and 
forms. 

A Quill is best 
for smaller writing, 
and is used for all 
ordinary MS. work 
(pp. 20-26). 

The REED^ pen 
should be about 8 
inches long. 

I. One end is cut 
off obliquely (fig. 

17)- 

II. The soft in¬ 
side part is shaved 
away by means of a 
knife laid flat against 
it, leaving the hard 
outer shell (fig. 18). 

III. The nib is 
laid, back up, on 
the slab (p. 27), and 
— the Imife - blade 
being vertical—the 
dp is cut off at right 
angles to the shaft 
(% > 9 )- 

IV. A short 
longitudinal slit 
(a-i) is made by 


' The ordinary "Reed pen” of the artists’ colourman is 
rather soft and weak for formal writing. The reeds used by 
the native scribes in India and Egypt, and some of the harder 
English reeds, are ezcellent. A fine, hollow cane alto makes 
a very good pen. 
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inserting the knife- 
blade in the middle 
of the rip (fig. 20 ). 

V. A pencil or 
brush - handle is 
held under the 
nib, and is gently 
twitched upwarck 
to lengthen the 
slit (fig. 2i). An 
ordinary reed 
should have a slit 
about I inch long. 
A very stiff pen 
may have in addi¬ 
tion a slit on either 
side of the centre. 

The left thumb 
nail is pressed 
against the back 
of the per»—about 
I inch from the 
tip—to prevent it 
splitting too far up 
(see also fig. 27). 

VI. The nib is 
laid, back up, on 
the slab, and — 
the knife-blade 
being vertical—the 
tip is cut off at an 
angle of about 70“ 
to the shaft, remov¬ 
ing the first rough 
slit a-b (fig. 22). 



Fig. so. 



V". 

Fio. at. 
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Fig. 13. 



sni. 

Fig. 14. 


VII. A strip of thin metal (very thin tin, or 
clock spring with the “ temper ’* taken out by 
heating and slowly cooling) is cut the width of 

the nib and about 
2 inches long. This 
is folded into a 
"spring ” (fig. 23). 

yill. The spring 
is inserted into the 
pen (fig. 24). 

The loop a i e is 
“sprung ” into place, 
and holds the spring 
in the right position. 
The loop f j, which 
should be rather fiat, 
holds the ink in the 
pen. The point J 
should be about | inch from the end of the nib. 

TI/£ QUILL. — Turkey's QuUl is strong, and 
suitable for general writing. As supplied by the 
stationers it consists of a complete wing-feather, 
about 12 inches long, having the quill part cut for 

ordinary use. For 
careful writing it 
should be re-made 
thus:— 

I. The quill 
should be cut down 
to 7 or 8 inches 
(fig. 25)} the long feather if left is apt to be in 
the way. 

II- The “ barbs “ or filaments of the feather are 
stripped off the shaft (fig. 26). 
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III. The nib already has a slit usually about 
^ inch long. This is sufficient in a ffiirly pliant 
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Fig. x 6 . 



Un^tLtrun^ ikt lUt ef At mh 

m 

Fig. *7 . 


pen I in a very stiff pen (see p. 26) the slit may be 
len^ened to | inch. This may be done with care 
by holding a half-nih between the forefinger and 
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Acquiring thumb of each hand, but the safest way is to itvitch 
a Formal the slit open (hg. 27), using the end of another 
Hand: pen (or a brush-handle) as explained under Reed, V 

(i) Tooli (see p. 19), 

IV. The sides of the nib are pared till the width 
across the tip is rather less than the width desired > 
(fig. 28). 



Fig. 28 


V. The nib is laid, back up, on the glass slab, 
and the extreme tip is cut off obliquely to the slit, 
the knife blade being slightly sloped, and its edge 
forming an angle of about 70® with the line of the 
shaft (fig. 29; for extra sharp nib see fig. 36). 

' Tb« width of the cut nib corresponds exactly with the 
width of the thickest stroke which the pen sriU make in writinf. 
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the light from a window—a finger-tip being held 
just over the nib to direct the eye (fig. 32). 




■Et .C» 


Fic. 33. 


"VL b. 
Pig. 3a. 


/a/fiA 

under. voder. bach 

EE.i 

typeal niif n^iuiru^ iteutlU^. 
Fig. 34. 


A nib in which the slit docs not quite close may be 
bent down to bring the two parts together (fig, 33). 
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Uneren or blunt nibs (fig. 34) must be carefully 
re-cut. 

VII. The Spring (see Reed, VII.) (about inch 
by inch) is placed so 
that the point is about 
■jiy inch from the end of 
the nib. The long loop 
should be made rather fiat 
to hold plenty of ink 
(A, fig. 35)—neither too 
much curved (B: this 
holds only a drop), nor 
quite fiat (C: this draws 
^e ink up and away 
from the nib). 

OF QUILLS GENERALLY 

For ordinary use the nib may be cut with a fiurly 

steep angle, as shown 
(magnified) at <7, fig. 36. 

But it is better for all 
careful work and fine, 
sharp writing that the 
angle be made very 
sharp: the knife blade 
is laid back (much fiatter 
than is shown in fig. 
29) and the quill is cut 
quite thin} the knife 
blade is then held verti¬ 
cal and the extreme tip 
of the nib is cut off sharp 
and true {b, fig. 36). 
For large writing, 
the curved inside of the quill is pared flat (e, d, fig. 36) 
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to give full strokes. If the nib be left curved and 
hollow underneath (r), it is apt to make hollow 
strokes. 

The pen may be made more pliant by scraping 
it till it is thinner, or by cutting the “ shoulder ” 
{a-b, fig. 29) longer, or stiffer by cutting the nib 
back until the “ shoulder " is short. 

Goose and Crow Quills (see p. 138). 

The main advantages of a quill over a metal pen 
are that the former may be shaped exactly as the 
writer desires, and be re-cut when it becomes blunt. 

A metal pen may be sharpened on an oilstone, 
but the process takes so much longer that there is no 
saving in time: it is not easily cut to the exact shape, 
and it lacks the pleasant elasticity of the quill. 

A gold pen is probably the best substitute for a 
quill, and if it were possible to have a sharp, “ chisel- 
edged ” iridium tip on the gold nib, it would be an 
extremely convenient form of pen. A “ founuin 
pen ” might be used with thin ink. 

PBN-KNIFE, CUTTINO-SLAB, &C. 

THE KNIFE .—Quill makers use a special knife. 
A surgical scalpel makes an excellent pen-knife. 
The blade should be ^rly scout, as the edge of a 



Fig. 37. 


thin blade is easily damaged. It should be ground 
only on the right side of the blade and tapered to a 
point (fig. 37) and be kept very sharp. 
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THE SLyfB .—A piece of glass (preferably 
white) may be used for fine quills j hard wood, 
bone, or celluloid for reed and cane pens. 

SHARPENING STONE.—An “India” 
(coarse) & a “Turkey” (fine) stone. Use thin 
lubricating oil. 

MAGNIFYING GLASS .—A magnifying glass 
(about I inch in diameter) is necessary for examin¬ 
ing fine pen nibs to see if they are “true.” A 
“ pocket ” glass is the most suitable for general use, 
and for the analysis of small writing, 6 ic. 

RULE .—A 2, or 3-foot wood rule having brass 
strips let in to protect the edges, or a metal rule. 

LINEN PEN-IVIPER.—A piece of an old 
linen handkerchief may be used to keep the pen 
clean. 


CHAPTER III 

ACQUIRING A FORMAL HAND: (2) METHODS 

Position of the Desk—The Writing Level—Use of the 
Pen—Holding the Pen—Filling the Pen, kc. 

POSITION OF THE DESK 

Always write at a slope. This enables you to sit 
up comfortably at your work, and to see the MS. 
clearly as though it were on an easel—and, by the 
resulting horizontal position of the pen, the ink is 
kept under control. It may be seen from ancient 
pictures that this was the method of the scribes 
(sec Frontispiece). Never write on a flat table; it 
causes the writer to stoop, the MS. is seen fore¬ 
shortened, and the ink flows out of the pen too 
rapidly. 
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The slope of the desk may be about, or rather 
less than, 45“ to begin with: as the hand becomes 
accustomed to it, it may 
be raised to about 60® 

(fig- 38). 

The “heel” of the 
right hand may be tired 
at first, but it soon grows 
used to the position. A 
rest for the left arm, if 
necessary, can be attached 
to the left side of the 
board. 

Lighting. The desk is 
placed very near to a win¬ 
dow, so that a strong light 
falk on it from the left. 
Direct sunlight may be 
cut off by fijung a sheet 
of thin white paper in the 
window. Cartful work 
should be dont by daylight. 
Work done by artificial 
light always appears faulty 
and unsatisfactory when 
viewed by day. 

THE WRITING LEVEL 

Each penman will find 
for himself the writing 
level along which his pen 
will move most naturally and conveniently (see figs. 
39 and 16). The paper guard should be pinned on 
about I inch below the writing level: the tape is 
28 
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Fig. 39. 




fixed across about 3 inches above the guard. In the 
case of very large writing the space between the tape 
and the guard is greater, and in the case of a very 
small M& it is less. 

The writing level is kept constant. When one line 
has been written, the writing paper—which is placed 
behind the tape and the guard—is pulled up for 
another line. 


USE OF THE PEN 

For the practical study of pen-forms use a cane 
or a reed pen—or a quill cut very broad—giving a 
broad, firm, thick stroke. It is the chisel edge (p. 23) 
of the nib which gives the “clean cut” thi<i and 
thin strokes and the graduated curved strokes 
characteristic of good writing (fig. 40). 



Fio. 40. 


Therefore, let the nih glide about on the surface with 
the least possible pressure., making natural pen-strokes 
the thickness of which is only varied by the different 
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Acquiring directions in which the nib moves (see Addtnda^ 
a Formal p. xxi). 

Hand: It is very important that the nib be cut “ sharp,” 

(2) Methods and as often as its edge wears blunt it must be re¬ 
sharpened. It is impossible to make “clean cut” 
strokes with a blunt pen (sec Addenda, p. xxiii). 

When the nib is cut b^, the “ shoulder ” should 
be cut back to preserve the elasticity of the pen 
(p. 26). 


HOLDING THE PEN 

THE HAND holds the pen lightly and easily. A 
good method is to loop the thumb and forefinger 
over, and slightly gripping, the shaft of the pen, and 
support the shaft from below with the second finger. 
The third and fourth fingers are tucked, out of the 
way, into the palm (figs. 41,45). 

The pen should be so lightly held that the act of 
writing shottld draw the edge of the nib into perfect 
contact with the papery both the half-nibs touching the 
surface. (To make sure that the contact is perfect, 
naake experimental thick strokes on a scrap of 
paper—pinned at the right-hand side of the desk 
—and see that they are “true,” i.e. that they are 
of even width, with “clean cut” edges and ends.) 
The writer should be able to feel what the nib 
is doing. If the pen be gripped stiffly the edge of 
the nib cannot be felt on the papers and it will 
inevitably be forced out of shape and prematurely 
blunted. 

A thin slip of bone—a “folder” or the handle 
of the pen-knife will do—is commonly held in the 
left hand to keep the paper flat and steady (see 

fig- 40 - 
30 


THE CUSTOJlfyfRy MANNER. — The Acquiring 
uicient scribe probably held his pen in the manner a Formal 
most convenient to himself; and we, in order to Hand: 
write Mrith freedom, should hold the pen in the (i) Methods 
way to which, by long use, we have been accus- 
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tomed; provided that^ for writing an upright round- 
hand^ the pen be so manipulated and cut as to make fine 
horizontal thin strokes and clean vertical thick strokes 
(see fig. 40, Iz footnote, p. 268). 

SLjfNTED SHjf^y itfc .—Most people are 
accustomed to holding a pen slanted away from the 
right shoulder. The nib therefore is cut at an 
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oblique angle* to the shaft, so that, while the shaft 
is slanted, the edge of the nib is parallel with the 

horhmtal line of the 
papery and will there¬ 
fore produce a hori¬ 
zontal thin stroke and 
a vertical thick stroke. 
For example: if the 
shaft is held slanted at 
an angle of 70“ with 
the horizontal, the 
nib is cut at an angle 
of 70® with the shaft 
(fig. 4a). The angle of 
the nib with the shaft 
may vary from 90® (at 
right angles) to about 
70®, according to the 
riant at which ’ the 
shaft is held (fig. 43). 

If the writer pre¬ 
fers an extremely 
KIBS CUT AT VARIOUS AN0LE5 slanted shaft, to cut 
Pjq the nib correspond¬ 

ingly obliquely would 
weaken it, so it is better to counteract Ae slant by 
slightly tilting the paper (fig. 44). 

To produce the horrcmtal tlnn strokoy therefore: 
The slant at whith the shaft is held. 

The angle at which the nib is cut, and 
The tilt winch may be given to the paper: 


thick H 

vtrriasL 

•dim ftrvkt ■ 

harizmttll 

i 


NIB CUT AT 1 

i 'Wangle 

OF 70 DECREES 

“to Shaft 

Fig. 

4a- 

HenaorteaX 

Line | 



‘ If the edge of the oJb were cnt at right angles to the shaft, 
obviously the horizootal stroke would not be thin, and the true 
thick and thin strokes would be oblique (see ** slanted pen 
writint —figs. 9 A it). 
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must be so adjusted, one to another, that the chisel Acquiring 
edge of the nib is parallel to the horizontal line of a Formal 

the paper. Before Hand: 

writing, make trial (2) Methods 
^ strokes on a scrap of 

P^P^r to that this 
« is so: the vertical 

r?' % thick strokes should 

V be square ended and 

the Aill width of the 
nib, the horizontal 
' " * ^ strokes as fine as 

TILTED PAPEIL possible. 

Fio. 44. HORIZONTAL 

SHAFT, iAc.—T}u 

pen shaft is held approximately horizontal. This will 




TILTED PAPEIL 
Fio. 44. 



*The desk is 
shewn here, with ^ 
a sicj>e of about ^5 < 


m 


Fig. 4 J- 

be found the natural position for it when the slope 
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of the desk is about 50° or 

normal 

wnimiiir"’r . & (t-) 




tsa MUit < 
(ink wuuUi thickly) 

Xn^t tfo^reat- 
Fig. 47. 


60*. It gives complete 
control of the ink in 
the pen, which can 
be made to run fester 
or slower by slightly 
elevating or depress¬ 
ing the shaft (fig. 45). 

The wriling-beard 
may be slightly lowered 
or raised with the 
object of elevating 
or depressing the pen 
shaft (fig. 46 & p. 84). 

The fen makes a con¬ 
siderable angle with the 
svriting surface^ so that 
the ink, which is held 
in the hollow of the 
nib, comes in contact 
with the paper at the 
very extrenrity of the 
nib, making very fine 
strokes {a, fig. 47). 

The spring is ad¬ 
justed carefully^ the tip 
being approximately 
•i>5 inch from the tip 
of the nib. The 
nearer the spring is 
to the end of the 
nib, the fester the ink 
flows. The loop must 
be kept flatfish in 
order to hold the ink 
well (see figs. 35, 48), 
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riLUNO TH* PEN, &C 

It is convenient to stand the ink, &c., beside the 
desk on the left, and for this purpose a little cup¬ 
shaped bracket or clip may be attached to the edge 
of the writing-board. The filling-brush stands in 
the ink dish or pot of colour (p. 142), and is taken 
up in the left hand) the pen, retain^ in the right 
hand, being brought over to the left to be filled. 

Improved forms of springs are shown in fig. 
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(B.J.) 

Fig. 48. OvTBR and Inner Springs. 

481 but springs seem to be necessary only under 
difficult conditions such as writing on the flat or 
on a flattish desk, or on a difficult writing surfice, 
or when using a very broad nib (requiring a great 
deal of ink). 

When the pen, the ink, and the writing surface 
are all working well the ink is repelled from all but 
the track which is laid down by the brood, sharp 
Edge of the Nib, as it makes its clear-cut strokes. 
As the pen-shaft is nearly horizontal the ink is 
under the writer’s control and the nib may be filled 
to dripping-point (without a Spring). I usually pile 
the ink up on the back of my nib (with the bru^). 

In careful work the pen should be tried, on a 
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Acquiring scrap of paper, almost every time it is filled (to see 
a Formal that the ink is fiowing rightly). 

Hand; The nib is kept {lean. A carbon ink (p. 17), through 
(2) Methodi gradual evaporation, is apt to clog the nib (especi¬ 
ally in hot weather)} therefore, every now and 
then, the nib may be wiped on the back of the left 
forefinger or the spring may be taken out and the 
whole thoroughly cleaned. It is impossible to 
write well with a dirty pen. 


CHAPTER IV 

ACQUIRING A FORMAL HAND: (3) MODELS 

Models—Notes on ConstnictioR: Script I.—Coupling 
the Letters—Spacing: Letters, Words, Se Lines— 
Uncial Capitals: Script II. — ^Numerals Se Punctua¬ 
tion Marks — Of Copying MSS. Generally. 

MODELS 

Acquiring The best training is found in the practice of an 
a Formal upright round-hand (p. 266). Having mastered such 
Hand: a writing, the penman can acquire any other hands— 

(3) Models sloping or angular—with comparative ease (p. 287). 

The English Half-Uncial writing in Plate VII. 
is an excellent model. Those who have sufficient 
time to spare for the careful study of this, or any 
other legible and beautiful round-hand, should obuin 
access to the MSS. in a museum, or procure good 
facsimiles (see Plates at end of Book, & p. 352). 

Those who have not suffident time for a careful 
and thorough study of an early MS. will find it 
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easier to begin with a simplified and modernised 
writing, such as Script I. (fig. 49). 

ci6cXx3€j:^V)iilm 

niJopqfRrfSt}^ 

Durham Book Handfcojy). 

abcdjefghijkliTL 

napqrsUivoiyZ: 

Moda*nized Half-UndalU-)* 

Fio. +9. 


Before copying a hand it is well to examine care¬ 
fully the manuscript from which it is taken: observe 
its general appearance: note the character and mode 
of the ruling, and the sizes and relative proportions 
of page, text, nuirgins, and ornaments. With regard 
to the actual forms of the letters and the mode of 
their arrangement, such a method of analysis as the 
following will be found useful, as an aid to accuracy 
in copying, and definiteness in self-criticism. 
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A METHOD OF ANALYSIS 
I. THE WRITING rgeneral character: 

(RoUnr) I Double or sin^e 

J lines, &C. (see 
] pp. 268, 2691: 
Letters I round or angular: 

uprirtt or slopinc: 
Looupled or separate: 

а. THIN STROKES: horiiontal or ob¬ 

lique (tee ngs. 
10,9): 

3. THICK STROKES: heavy, medium, or 

light (see fig. 
183): 

4. "HEADS” * character (tee fig. 

“FEET": U 5 ): 

3. STEMS short, medium, or 

6 r dtsctndinf ): long (see fig. 

183): 

б. SPACING (Latter*, close or wide (see 

Words, fig. 134): 

Lints)i 

7. ARRANGEMENT: in mass (of equal 
lines), or in 
column (of un¬ 
equal lines) (tee 
fig. i} 4 ): 


8 . MEASUREMENTS width of thick 
(£’ proportions stt stroke (sec p. 49 ) 
pp. 324, 3*7)! height of o and i 

J see pp. 48, 50): 
ting lines, dis¬ 
tance apart (tec 
p. 48): 


9, COMPONENT 
PARTS: 


number and forms 
(tee pp. 41 , 47. 
50 ): 


Ex AMrLB: Analysis 
of Script I. (as 
in fig. 30). 

Modomissd Half- 
Uncial. 

Double linos (too 
fits. 59 . 6J)- 

round. 

uprifU. 

couplod, 

horisontal. 


modiunt. 


solid, triangular, 
6re. 

medium. 


fairly close (toe figs. 
J 4 , 55 ). 


tn mors of e^ual 
tines (stt fig. 66). 

[It is, homever, very 
tutiable for un¬ 
equal linos: cf. 
PI IlSi.) 

l^aboul ./f' mide. 


o— 

d- 


I' high. 

(*' *»**• 


Lines 1* apart. 


s An* 3 strokes. 

8 M 3 .* 

*»•*<» 
and so on (see 

fit. 5 x). 
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NOTES ON CONSTRUCTION—SCRIPT I 

The pen generally is held so as to give approxi¬ 
mately horizontal thin strokes (see p. 32), but in 
making v (w, y), x, parts of z, &c., it may be 
“slanted.” In figs. 51 and 57 these forms are 
marked with a small diagonal cross X (see also p. xxiii). 

Most of the strokes begin as down-strokts, but at 
the end of a down-stroke^ when the ink is flowing 
freely, the stroke may be continued in an upward 
direction (as in coupling-strokes., See., the /eet of 
letters, the thin stroke of x, and, if preferred, in 
making the last stroke of g, s, and 7). 

While the ink is still wet in a down-stroke, the 
nib may be replaced on it and be pushed Kpward 
and outward to form the round arch in b, h, m, n, 
p, and r. This stroke, reversed, is also used for the 
top oft (For making these up-strokes, see fig. 51). 

The thin finishing-strokes of j (fig. 50), & F, G, 
J, N (fig. 56), are made with the point of the nib. 
—See Addenda, p. xxi. 

Note.—^T he forms -|-oinX in fig. 51 contain 
all the principal strokes in this alphabet, and are 
therefore useful for early practice. 
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COUPUNO THE LETTERS 

These letters are joined together by means of 
their coupling-strokes, which for this purpose may be 
slightly drawn out, and forward, from the naturally 
round forms of the letters (see c, e, &c., fig. 5^ ^ 
^8-59)- . 

The cimphng-strokes are finishing strokes—and os 
such are akin to serifs (p. 208)—^growing out of or 
added to such stems as need “ finishing.” Coupling 
enables beginners to write faster and with more 
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fi^om, the concluding or “ coupling " stroke not 
being slowed down, but written with a dash, which 


Looiduklmmift •*» 

* (I.) krin to 

r^J^ / . r letS^ 

join absnv) in front . 
Ar • 1 ( join above 

ra.fmnprvwj^ ''fefW 

EbjoSUTlp fuxsK no 


" 

tnty. 

• ytnmssdtU ■ 


srwLil 

t 


3 usually jota? bdow^ finni^ 

tfuisS: 

E..tU,tUJ.tUJ: 

*ri4^>rt. (doubtful) 

COUPLING OF LETTEUS 

•fcrrefaxme <mfy^- 1 -^ 

^ r C ^ natural^. 

^Mstnn^ rum' tw LoOOtrs Sai^I.join most' 


Fic. 5*. 


is covered by the first stroke of the succeeding letter. 
It keeps the individual words more distinct, and 
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therefore permits closer spacing of the text. It should 
be observ^, however, that, excepting the Irish Half- 
Uncial forms where coupling is a charaaeristic, all 
the most formal manuscripts are structurally uncoupled 
(see Plates VIII, X, XXI, Sc comp. opp. tendency 
in Plate XII). The freer and more cursive the 
hand, the greater is the tendency to join and run 
letters together, as in ordinary writing. 

It is preferable to couple letters below, if possible. 
Couplings above are sometimes apt to confuse the 
reading; for example, the cross-bar of t (though the 
most natural coupling for the scribe to use—sec 
petatis, Plate VII) should generally be made to pass 
over or fall short of the succeeding letter (fig. 52). 


spacing; letters, words, & lines 

The letters of a word arc fitted together so that 
there is a general eflFect of evenness. This evenness 
is only to be attained by practice; it is characteristic 
of rapid skilful writing, and cannot be produced 
satisfactorily by any system of measurement while 
the writer’s hand is still slow and uncertain. It is 
worth noting, however, that the white interspaces 
vary slightly, while the actual distances between the 
letters vary considerably, according to whether the 
adjacent strokes curve (or slant) away or are perpen¬ 
dicular (figs. 53, 152). 

It is sufficient for the beginner to take care that 
two curved letters are made very near each other, 
;md that two straight strokes are spaced well apart. 

If the curves are too far apart there will be spots 
of light, and, where several heavy stems arc made 
too dose together, “ blots ” of dark, marring the 
evenness of the page. 
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Words arc kept as close as is compatible with 


C^rejLUft^iiUnui Lws>. 
SVtu^coufieb s^^u^hi 

TWO 

smiGHT 

jTROJCtS. 


□ 

♦ ♦ 

5rRAlGHr 

IDIO 

K 

Stmurfit 1 Stnu^it 

anipled , w Hcur^Md, 

ccupUd- 

Sc 

CURVfD. 

V_yv M two curves. 

''ST “ 

^11 

THE5PACIVGOFSMA 

IL lETTERf 

r^hxna anjy : 

Sfurvin^ t^ic SniaiL Imuts ^ 

are rpacaf mast natumll^ . 


Fig. 53. 


legibility. The average space between two words is 
less than the width of the letter o (fig. 54). 
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thisDouTrtthat 


Fio. 54. 
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Tht Lines in massed writing (see p. 226) are kept 
as dose toother as is compatible with legibility. 
The usual distance apart of the writing-lines is aW 
three times the height of the letter o (see also p. 291). 

The descending strokes of the upper line must 
“dear" the ascending strokes of the lower line. 


. n 


.CL 




distkrux apart 
(^ufritin^UncS. 


Fio. Si. 


Interlocking of these strokes may be avoided by the 
experimental placing of p over d (fig. 55). 

UNCIAL CAPITALS! SCRIPT II 

These modernised Uncials (see fig. 56, & p. 264) 
are intended to go with Script I, and their analysis 
and mode of construction are almost identical with 
those of Script I (see pp. 38, 39). 
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Acquiring Grouping: Uncials have no ceupling-stroies; when 
a Formal several are used together, they are not joined, but 
Hand: evenly grouped, allowing as before for curves and 

(j) Models straight strokes (see p. 43). 

Spacing: (a) IVhen used with Script /, Uncials are 
written on the same lines, and have 
to follow the same spacing (in spite 
of their longer stems). 

(b) When Uncials are used by themselves., 
theirspadng may be wider (p. 261). 

Notb.— ^The height of Uncial 0 is about equal to 
the height of the Half-Uncial A.. 

NUMERALS & PUNCTUATION .MARKS 

(See fig. 57.) 

These are best made with a “ slanted ” pen (fig. 9). 

When writing “Arabic numerals,” I and o may 
be made on the line, 2468 ascending, and 3579 
descending. 


OF COPYING MSS. GENERALLY 

When copying a MS. it is best to choose a 
complete page—or part of a page—^to be copied in 
facsimile. 

Two or three lines arc copied to begin withj 
then the composition of the individual letters and 
words is studied by means of a lai^e pen; and finally 
the whole page is copied in fiicsimile. (Of practising, 

sec pp. 5 1. 52O 

Make a general examination and analysis as sug¬ 
gested at p. 37. Accurate measurements will be 
found helpful. 

Take the heights of the o and the d, and the 
distance apart of the writing-lines with dividers. 
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The width of the thick stroke is best found by 
making experimental thick strokes—the full width 
of the pen nib—on a scrap of paper: cut the paper 
in half across the thick strokes, and place the cut 
edge on the thickest strokes in the original MS., you 
will then End whether the pen nib should be cut 
wider or narrower. 

The direction of the thickest strokes is approxi¬ 
mately at right angles to the direction of the thin 
strokes; which commonly approaches the horizontal 
in early round hands, and is oblique in other hands 
(see figs. 9 and lO). The positions both of these 
strokes in the model, and of your pen, determine the 
angle of the nib. Therefore, cut the nib across at such 
an angle to the shaft of the pen thaty when you hold the 
pen natterallyy the direction of the thin strokes which it 
makes on the writing paper will coincide with the direc¬ 
tion of the thin strokes in the model; but 

{a) The way in which the shaft is held, 

(i) The angle at which the nib is cut, 

(f) The position of the writing paper, 

may all be slightly varied, so that the direction of the 
thin strokes can be followed exactly (sec p. 32). 

The writing paper is cut and ruled exactly in 
accordance widi the model; and the heights of the 
letters and the widths of the thick strokes in the copy 
agree as nearly as possible with those in the original. 
It is therefore a good test for accuracy— when a few 
lines of writing have been copied —to measure and 
compare their lengths. If they correspond with their 
originals, it goes far to prove the copy a good one. 

Before copying more of the page, the construc¬ 
tion of the letters should be carefully studied. The 
number and the forms of pen-strokes in each letter 
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Acquiring are found by cxaminarion—^with a magnifying glass 
a Formal if necessary—and by the experimenul putting to- 
Hand: gether of strokes, to form a similar letter. For this 

(3) Model) a large pen, such as a reed, is useful, and it is a good 
plan to write individual letters and words exactly 
two, three, or four times their height in the model: 
both the pen nib and the individual letters are made 
correspondingly two, three, or four times as wide as 
in the original. 

It is particularly important, in copying, to pre¬ 
serve accurately the proportion of the Mck stroke to 
the height and width of a letter (see p. 288). These 
are conveniently measured by the pen nib itself, or 
by the estimated width of the thick stroke; thus, in 
the writing shown in fig. 50, the width of the o is 
approximately five, and the height approximately_/<w, 
times the width of the thick stroke. 

Not only must the copier ascertain what the forms 
are like and what are their proportions, but he must 
try to find out how they were made. This is of the 
greatest importance, for the manner of making a 
letter, or even a single stroke, affects its form and 
character with a definite tendency (see p. 378 & 
fig. 172). And this becomes more marked the faster 
the writing. An apparently right form may yet be 
wrongly—if slowly—made; but in rapid writing, a 
wrong manner of handling the pen will inevitably 
produce wrong forms. As the real virtue of pen¬ 
manship is attained only when we can write quickly, 
it is well worth training the hand from the beginning 
in the proper manner. 

Patient and careful examination should be made of 
the changing pen-strokes, and of the mode in which 
they join—to form letters—and begin and end— 
to form “ heads ” and “ feet.” This, accompanied 
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by practical experiments in cutting and handling the 
pen, will bring out details of the utmost technical 
value. A certain amount of legitimate “ faking ” 
(p. 21 o), play of the pen, and sleight of hand (p. 275), 
may be found, but, in the main, the regular, natural, 
thick and thin strokes of the pen, and the orderly 
arrangement of the writing, give to a manuscript its 
beauty and character. 

Then having cut the nib rightly, you may, in a 
sense, Ut tht pen do the turiting, while you merely 
follow the strokes of the model, and you will, in 
course of time, have the pleasure of seeing the same 
beautiful writing—in the very manner of the ancient 
scribes—growing under your own hand. 


CHAPTER V 

ACQUIRING A FORMAL HAND: (4) PRACTICE 

Practice—Scripts I. 6 c II.—^Arranging 6 c Ruling a 
Single Sheet—Problem I (a Sheet of Prose)— 
Problem II (a Sheet of Poetry)—Spacing 6 c 
Planning Manuscript. 


PRACTICE 

In acquiring a formal writing the penman should 
have two paper books constantly in hand: one for 
the study of the forms of letters, the other for both 
the letters and their arrangement. The first should 
contain large and very carefully made writing—with 
perhaps only one worf to the line; the second should 
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have smaller and quicker writing, neatly arranged 
on the pages, with four or five words to the line. 
(See MS. Books, Chap. VI.) 

A broad nib is used in preference to a narrow 
one, so that the characteristics of true pen-work 
are brought out and the faults made dear. A fine, 
light handwriting is often vei^ pretty, but it is 
certain to mislead the novice in penmanship (see 
p. 288). 

Having acquired a formal hand the penman may 
modify and aJter it, taking care that the changes 
are compatible, and that they do not impair its 
legibility or beauty. Such letters as are obsolete he 
replaces by legible forms akin to them in feeling, 
and, the style of the selected type becoming very 
naturally and almost unconsciously modified by 
personal use, he at length attains an appropriate 
and modern Formal-Handwriting. The process of 
“forming” a hand requires time and practice: it 

resembles the 
passage of 
“Copy-book” 
into “Run¬ 
ning ” hand, 
familiar to us 
all (seep. 287). 


SCRIPTS I & n 

Having cut 
the nib of a 
reed or large 
quill to the 
exact width required for the thick stroke, copy the 
component strokes of the letter a (Script I), and 
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immediately make the complete letter: go through Acquiring 

a Formal 
Hand: 



the whole alphabet in this way several times (fig. 
58). Next join the letters together (see p. 39) to 
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form word*—writing always between ruled lines 
(fig. 59 & p. 376J. 

Script II is similarly practised: the letters are 
grouped (p. 48) to form words (fig. 60). 

Next make a neat page of large writing, and, 
if posible, write such a page every day. The more 
defiiute and methodical practice is, the better. 
“ Practising ” anyhow, on scraps of paper, docs ntore 
harm than good. 



onimoLthje same 
aet Is oaxirding' 
to ruiture and. ac 
to reason. 


Fio. 61 . 



ARRANCINO & RUUNC A SINGLS SHIRT 

The she of an inscription is commonly settled 
before the arrangement of the text is planned out, 
being determined by consideratiotu of its future 
position and office, or by custom and use (see 
pp. 66-9 & 317). 
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The proportions of the writing, spacing, and Acquiring 
margins will likewise properly lettU themselvts (see a Formal 
pp. 229, 69, 73), but where the size of the sheet Hand: 
only is fix«l, we have, broadly speaking, to decide (4) Practice 
between “large” writing with “small” margins 
(fig. 61), and “ small ” writing with “ large ” margins 
(fig. 62). 



Fic. 6*. 


Generally a compromise is arrived at and the 
proportions are more evenly balanced (fig. 63). 

Ruling (sec also pp. 222, 65).—^The mode of 
ruling marginal lints and writing lines is shown in 
fig. 65. The ruling should be light, but firm and 
accurate. A fine pen, or hard pencil, or a blunt point 
may be used. \^erc the writing lines are double 
(as for round hands, p. 268), it is best to have a double 
ruling point (sec fig. 77). Two hard pencils firmly 
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Acquiring lashed together make a convenient tool for large 
a Formal work: the distance between the points is easily 

Hand: adjusted by means of a small wedge. 

(4) Practice 


TO tfie raiioTixiL 

ordmal the scoTie 
exetis accxjrdiri^ 
tOTUilure ondac* 
cxHtUnQ-tx) reason. 


Fig. 63. 

PROBLEM I (a sheet OF PROSE) 

To write out the Pater natter (50 words) in a formal 
round-hand {arranged in " mass ” of equal lines) on a 
sheet of''foolscap " (i.e. 17 imhes high and 13J inches 
wide). 

If the size of the writing be considered of the 
first importance, a few words are written out in a 
script chosen to suit the subject, the space, &c, 
and these are measured to find the area which the 
whole text so written would occupy (fig. 64). The 
size of the script is then modified, if necessary, to 
suit the available area. 
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paternostEnquL es in j 
ioodis: scoTctifijcetur 
IbiiJUTx.Advenixit rmnum^ 
ituJUJTi-piat voluntas iwXj^ 
jsLoit irLcoelo et in. tEira, +■: 
paneru nostmm. quotidi-i 
ianuTTL da. nobis ru5djLe-;|^ 
i6t dimilte nobis debitoL i 

I I 

jnDstraj^siml: etTiosdirnilj 
jtirruis djAitoribujB nostrid 
Gt ne nos indiicas interd 
ixmeiTL. SedL libera nos; 
malo, A CD 6 Nl 
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Frequently it is desirable first to determine the 
sizes of the margins. These depend on various 
considerations of the position and office of the MS., 
but more particularly on the size of the sheet and the 
charaaer of its future environment^ (see p. 315). 

The top and side margins may be of equal width 
—or the top may be a little less (see a, fig. 70). Ample 
space should be allowed for the foot margin, which 
is generally about twice the width of the topy but 
may vary in diflFcrent cases, according as the text 
falls short of or encroaches upon it (see pp. 316, 306). 
For a plain foolscap sheet: sides (each) 2J inches, 
top (approx.) 2 inches, and foot (approx.) 4 inches, 
may be taken as suitable margins (fig. 65). 

The width of the sheet (13J inches) less the two 
side margins (2J inches ea^) gives the length of the 
turiting lines (i 3 i —5 “ inches). One or two 
such lines are written experimentally in a suitable 
script (say, inch), and the average number of words 
per line (four) is found. 

The number of words in the complete text 
(fifty) will determine the number of lines: an extra 


line or so may be allowed for 



12J, say. 


thirteen). The spacing of these is calculated 


Aio. wrlUng requires about {in. (close) spacing (p. 43): 
ThirUen lines at | in. gives ii| in. of text: 

111 in. from 17 in. leaves 3I in.' for keaJ and foot margiiu 


—and if the space is not sufficient, the writing is 


‘ For example, a framed sheet does not require such wide 
marnns as a similar ^eet imframed. 

‘ Really about 6 inches, because the top line of writing will 
not occupy its full |inch, the unused part of which ad^ to 
the top margin (see fig. 65). 
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madc^ a little smaller. If, on the other hand, the Acquiring 
marginal depth left over were excessive, the writing a Formal 
nught be made a little larger in order to fill up the Hand: 
space- (4) Practice 

PROBLEM n (a sheet OF POETRY) 

To tvrite out ‘'He that is doum^ needs fear no fallf' 
in a formal round-hand on a sheet of foolscap (i.e, 

17 inches high X 13I inches wide). 

Here there are three verses of four lines each: 
these with two space lines, left between the verses, 
give a total of fourteen lines (fig. 67). 

A poem has a given number of lines of various 
lengths, and only very strong reason or necessity 
can justify our altering its proper form {e.g. by 
brealang up the lines) in order to make a mass of 
equal lines. Such theoretical margiirs as are pos¬ 
sible in the treatment of prose can dierefore seldom 
be observed in writing out a poem, and, unless the 
height or the width of the sheet can be altered, there 
is apt to be an excess of margin in one or the other 
direction. When such excess margin is obviously 
unavoidable, no objeaion can be made to its appear¬ 
ance. Poetry may conveniently he treated as “fine 
xvriting “ (see p. 227). 

If the size of the writing be considered of the 
first importance, several of the longer lines (e.g. the 
first and the eleventh in the poem given) are written 
on a piece of paper in the size of writing preferred 
(say, J inch). By laying this paper on the given 
sheet, it is seen whether such lines would allow of 
sufficient side margins. (If they would not, the 
writing may be made smaller.) 

The height of the writing (i inch) must allow of 
the full number of lines (fourteen) being properly 
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H etfiat is douJR^ needs fe^ 

He that is Kurrihle, ever shnlL j‘ 


Cjod tD be his ^uLcLe 


;1 am content miJdLiijhatl have.f 


iLittLe be it or mmh.: Jcfav^ 

k\ncL,LorcL, cantenlment stilL I j, 


iBecaiise thoa sayest sach.. 


. i 

jpulness to such- a^burderL is, || 

iThat ^ on. pilgrimoye ; !! 

Here little., ancL hereafter bliss J 


|Is best fixjm age to age 


Fig. 67. 
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—and if the space were not sufficient, the lines 
might be made a little closer, or the writing a little 
smdler (or, if necessary, the blank lines might be 
left out between the verses; p. 89). 

The Sizes of the Margins. —It will be seen that 
the above method is prinaarily for settling a length 
of line which will allow of sufficient side margins. 
The process can be reversed; if necessary, the side 
margins arc made of a given width, thus deter¬ 
mining the exact length of the line, the size of 
writing which this line allows being found experi¬ 
mentally. 

Note. —The extra long lines may slightly en¬ 
croach on the right-hand margin: the effect of this 
is balanced by the falling short of other lines. 


spaced on the sheet (17 inches) with sufficient head 
and foot margins. This is calculated— 

I in. writing requires approximately } in. spacing (p. 45): 
Fourteen tinea at { in. ^ves lo) In. •• depth oj text; 

10} in. from 17 in. leaves e| in. for heed and foot morgtm. 


SPACING & PLANNING MANUSCRIPT 
In penmanship great nicety of spacing and 
arrangement is possible. The ascending and descend¬ 
ing strokes may be shortened or drawn out, the spaces 
between letters and words may be slightly increased 
or decreased, the lines may be written near or far 
apart, and the letters may ^ written with a broader 
or narrower nib. 

Elaborate spacing and planning, however, should 
not be attempted at first, and straightforward, 
undesigned work is often the best. The student 
is apt to waste time writing out an elaborate draft 
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in order to ascertain how to space the matter. This 
is a mistake, because if written well, it is a waste of 
good writing on a mere draft; if written ill, it is bad 
practice. The briefer experiments and calculations 
arc, the better, though the simplest problem always 
requires for its solution a calculation ox process of guess 
and trial (such as suggested in the preceding pages). 
Practice will make people very good guessers, and the 
best work of all is done when the worker guesses 
rightly, and follows his guesses with the actual work, 
itself the trial and proof of accuracy. 


CHAPTER VI 

MANUSCRIPT BOOKS ^ 

MS. Books: Tools 6 c Materials—Methods & Propor¬ 
tions—^The Size 6 e Shape of the Book—^The Widths 
of the Margins—^The Size of the Writing, Sec .— 
Ruling—MS. Books: General Remarks. 

MS. BOOKS: TOOLS Se MATERIALS 

Manuscript The making of manuscript books.^ based on a study of 
Books the early MSS., offers Ae best training to the scribe 
and illuminator in mritingy lettering, rubricating, 
Riding, illuminating initials and borders, and miniature 
painting, and is the best means of mastering the 
foundations of Book Typography and Decoration. 

Materials, lie. for MS. Books; Paper (see pp. 17, 
69, 77, 281); Vellum and Parchment and Pounce 
(sec pp. 76, 133, 139-41).—Cut a small sheet the 

‘ MS. Books are further coosidered In Chap. XVL 
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size of a page of the book, and clip the long edge 
between two flat pieces of wood (holding it as it 
would be if bound). If the page will bend over and 
stay down by its own weight, it is thin enough 
(R) fig. 68) s if it stands up (W), it is too stiff. 



Cutting Sheets .—A frame or template (the size 
of the sheet desired) is used by parchment makers. 
It is useful for cutting out the sheets for a common 
size of parchment book. They are cut on the end- 
grain of wood, or on card or glass. 

'^Folding .—A Feldery as used by bookbinders (or 
a bone paper-knife), is useful, and also a Set or 
T-Square for testing right angles, &c. The fold 
and the top edge of each book-^eet are commonly 
squared by proper folding. 

Rulingj isle, (see p. 307).—For marking distances 
of lines, a care^lly prepared paper' scale (p. xxiii) or 
a pattern & an awl (p. 75). or a "star-wheel "— 

* The iMtti use of a thick wood cs metal scale may lead to 
Inaccuracy. 
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Mtnascript having regular intervals between the spikes—may 
Books be used. Or the ruling—of the writing lines—may 
be simplified by using a stout card frame (internally 
the size of the text-column) with strips glued across 
it: for a common size of book this might be made 
in stout tin or other metal. The lines are commonly 
ruled with a ruling stylus (see figs. 72, 77), or a 
sort of "rake ” may 1» made to rule six lines at 
once. 

ff^ritingy Colouringy Gilding, Binding (Chaps. II, 
X, IX, XVI). 

METHODS & PROPORTIONS 

Having to make a manuscript book for a specific 
purpose, the scribe formulates in his mind a general 
plan of the work, and decides approximately the 
respective sizes of page and of writing which seem 
most suitable. 

He endeavours to fashion the book in accord with 
its use, and therefore allows the (most suitable) mate¬ 
rial, the subject-matter and the office of the book, 
and the way in which it will be read and handled, 
to determine as far as is possible the proportions of 
its parts, and its treatment as a whole. 

Its material may be vellum, parchment, or paper, 
on which a variety of pens, brushes, and other tools, 
with inks, colours, and metal foils, may be employed. 
Its office may be “ useful ” or “ ornamental ”; its 
contents may be long or short, weighty or light, 
and of greater or less worths it may be for public 
or for private use; and the book may be intended 
to be placed on a lectern, to be held in the hand, or 
to be carried in a coat pocket. 

In following out such natural indications, the 
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practised craftsman relies greatly on his working 
methods, preferring a direct mode of treatment to 
one which is too ingenious or subtle. In deciding 
a doubtful point,_ a common-sense of proportion is 
a sufficient guide, and one may generally assume 
that great works are best “writ lai^e,” and that 
large letters read best on an ample page, and vice 
versa. 

The main proportions which have to be con¬ 
sidered are interdependent, and follow one another 
in their natural order (see p. 220), thus— 

1. The size and shape of the book. 

2. The widths of the margins. 

3. The size of the writings &c. 

And the methodical scribe makes his books of certain 
definite and regular sizes, each size having corre¬ 
sponding and regular proportions of margins and 
writing. Though these may greatly depend on indi¬ 
vidual taste and experience, it is suggested that—^like 
all good designs—^they should be allowed as far as 
possible to settle and arrange themselves. 

THE SIZE & SHAPE OF THE BOOK 

A book is thought of by the scribe chiefly as an 
open book, and the width and height of its pages 
arc chosen with a view to its convenient shape and 
pleasant appearance when open. The most econo¬ 
mical sizes into which a suitable sheet of paper can 
be folded (or a skin of parchment can be cut) may 
commonly be allowed to decide these proportions. 

When a printer is about to print a book he chooses 
a sheet of paper which will fold into a suitable shape 
and size. If the sheet be folded once to form two 
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Manuscript leaves, the book is called a folio (fig. 69); folded again 
Books to form a “ section ” of four leaves—a quarto (410) 


r-i- 

I 
I 


yilio JvUin^. Quarto joLelur^. OcCimj jxsldui^. 


n 0 


J^Lo(section). Qurirto section. Octnwsethort. 


■folio "< 


ojsaun^. 


Quarto 

“ojftnin^i' 

Fic. 49. 


Octuuo 

to * 

ojxiuft^, 


or folded a third time to form a section of eight leaves 
—an octavo (8vo).' The book is made up of a 


* The two, four, eight (of mote) pages are printed on both 
tides of the sheet before It is folded. Two or more theeU are 
generally folded and put together to form a folio “stetton .' 
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number of sections sewn on to strings or tapes (see Manuscript 

p. 311). Boob 

The penman will find that, besides saving time 
and labour, it conduces to good work if he keep to 
certain regular sizes for “ large,” “ medium,” and 
“ small ” books; and, if the ordinary sheets of paper 
which he uses will fold in convenient folio, quarto, 
and octavo sizes, it is well that he make these his 
standards for paper books. 

Paper being made in sheets of various dimensions, 
by folding a large or a small sheet, a “ large ” or 
“ small ” folio—4to, 8vo—can be obtained. 

It may be noted that the length and the width 
of sheets of paper ‘ are very commonly about as <) is 
to 7. And therefore, when the sheet is folded for 
folio or octavo, the proportions are roughly about 
7:4!^, which are very good proportions for a page 
of a book. It is obvious that a narrow {^'upright”) 
book is easier to handle and more pleasant in appear¬ 
ance (when open) than an album or "oblong" shape 
of book (i and c, fig. 70). 

THE WIDTHS OF THE MARGINS 

Margins are necessary in order to isolate and 
frame a text: thus they contribute to its legibility 
and beauty. It is better that they be wide rather 
than narrow (sec p. 72, & Note, p. 229); but 
excessively wide margins arc often neither covenient 
nor pleasing (see p. 188). 

The “ page ” or column of text should be in 
such proportion to the page of the book, and be 
placed on it in such a way as to leave adequate 

• Such as Foolscap (x?* x isi'). Crown (to' X is*), 
tsi' X irn. Royal (a' X ao'), 4c. 
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Manascript margins on every side. A narrow column of text 
Books is generally best, for short lines are easiest to write 
and to read, and do not tire the hand, or the eye^ in 
passing from one line to the next. For this reason 
the text is often divided into two or more columns 




Sin^Shut (a.) ‘‘Upn^’'shaf>e.of3ook (h.') 
Inurjnvvffrtiims of WIPE AiATlGlNS tfe. 





























Inner 
margin 
2 inch. 


Top margin approximateljr } inch {mtasurtd to tht 
top of tht writing on tht first line—ut cdsofig. 6j). 



Fio. 7 x.—Diagram tbowinf tb« niUoc of a p«c» 4 I 

iochas X 7i tncbea aa for a maaoscript book (aUowioff five or 
six wonfa to ibe Thtn are fiftotfTw'ritiac* 

Uoca, tba lM~tpite4 being A incb. 

Tbe proportioas of Urge CAPITALS, aboem above, art Ml 
by tbe lLtDie*fpaoe (/botooU. p. i9y). 

Tbe Fool xnajgin is <2 


Side 
margin 
i| inch 
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ManaicripC sizes of pages, it is well to keep to certain— corre- 
Booki spending —sizes of margins for regular use. 

The prepertiens ef the margins to each other follow 
a sort of tradition (see fig. 70), the foot margin (4) 
usually being twice as wide as that at the top (2), 
the side margins generally greater than the top and 
less than the foot. The two pages of an opening 
may be viewed as one sheet having two columns of 
text; and the two inner margins, which combine 
to form an interspace, are therefore made narrow 
(about ij each), so that together they are about 
equal to one side margin (fig. 70). These propor¬ 
tions (1^:2: 3:4) approximate to the proportions 
common in early M^. 

Sufficient and proportional margins add greatly 
to the usefulness and beauty of a book. That the 
writers and illuminators used them when books 
were read and valued in a way we can scarcely 
realise now, shows that such things are not, as some 
might suppose, a matter of affectation. Besides the 
natural fitness of the common proportions commends 
them: a deep foot margin is a foundation to the 
whole, and gives a spare piece for the reader to hold,^ 
and wide side margins rest the eyes and keep the 
text from “ running off the page ” at the end of each 
line} and (the two) narrow inner margins combine 
to separate the pages sufficiently, but not too far, so 
that they form two "columns” together,by 
the outer margins of the open book. 

When boots are meant to be bound, from inch 
to J inch extra margin should be allowed ail round 
the page for the cutting down and binding. The 


* In Oriental book*, whicb are lometimea held by their top 
nuTfins, the lop la deepest. 
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binding is apt to encroach on the inner margins, 
especially in vellum books, which do not open 
fully} in order, therefore, that the inner margins 
may keep their proper width, an extra width of ^ 
to J inch (according to the stiffness of the material) 
is allowed. 


the size of the writing, i:c. 

The shape, size, and margins of the page (already 
settled) together determine the length of the turiting- 
lint (see fig. 71); and the size of the writing should 
be such as will allow a reasonable number of words 
to that line. * 

Eight or nine words to the line is a common 
proportion in ordinary printed books, and may be 
taken by the scribe as his ordinary maximum. Lines 
having very many words are difficult to read. 

On the other hand, lines of only two or three 
words each arc generally tiresome, though they 
may be allowed in special cases of fine writing (see 
p. 226), where it is less necessary to economise space 
or time, and the effect of an even mass is not desired. 
But in any case where there is an attempt to make 
the right-hand edge of the text approximately even, 
at least four or five words to the line are necessary} 
the scribe may therefore take four words per line as 
his ordinary minimum. 

We may say generally, then, that an ordinary 
manuscript hook should contain between four and eight 
words (or between 25 and 50 letter-spaces) to the 
line. 


‘ If the average number of word* be previously fixed—as in a 
poem (see p. 6if—that will practically determiDe the size of the 
writing. 


Manuscript 

Books 
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Manuscript The exact size of the writing allowed in a given 
Boob case may be found by a process of guess and trial, 
but this is seldom necessary for the praaical scribe 
who uses n^ular sizes for regular occasions. 

The line spacing. —^The size of the letter deter¬ 
mines approximately the distance apart of the 
writing-lines (see pp. 45, 291). Much depends on 
whether the ascending and descending letters are long 
or short (sec fig. 154). 

The number of writing-lines to the page equals the 
number of times that the line-space is contained in 
the text-column (i.e. the height of the page less the 
top and foot margins)—allowing for the top line 
not requiring a full space (see fig. 71). Any frac¬ 
tional space left over may be added to the foot 
margin, or, if nearly equal to one line-space, a little 
may be taken from the margins to complete it. 

The Large Capitals are commonly s»r, two.^ or 
mere of the line-spaces in height (fig. 71, & p. 94). 


RUUNG 

Having folded and cut the large sheet of paper 
into small (book) sheets of the size determined on, 
take one of these as a pattern and nJc it through¬ 
out as if it were to be 
used in the booL 

The ruling stylus has 
a blunt point, which in¬ 
dents the paper, but does 
not scratch it. A stout 
pin bent to a claw shape 
and held in a piece of 
wood does very well 
(fig. 72). 
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Under the wnting paper there should be a “pad” Manuscript 
of ordinary paper (or blotting paper). Boob 

The marginal lines are ruled from head to foot of 
each leaf (a, fig. 73). Besides being a guide for the 
writing, they give an appearance of straightness and 
strength to the written page. ^ 




The writing lines are ruled across, between the 
marginal lines, their places 
having been indicated by 
equidistant dots {b, fig. 73). 

A dozen or more of the 
small sheets of the book are 
piled together on a board 
with their top edges exactly 
eoittcidingy and the pattern 
sheet is accurately placed on 
the top of the pile. The pile 
of sheets may be fixed by a 
narrow piece of wood placed 
across and screwed down (fig. 

74). (Seejfddendayp.yadii.) 

The writing line dots are 









MantMcript pricked through all the sheets by means of a fine 
Books awl or needle set in a wooden handle (fig. 75)* 

See also methods of ruling WITHOUT PRICKING 
pp. 65-6. 


Fio. 75. 


The writing lines are ruled 
as in fig. 76 (sometimes across 
the narrow inner margins). 

For double writing lines a 
double-ruling stylus may be 
made of two pins fixed in a 
wooden handle at the exact 
Fio. 77. width of the writing gauge 

(fig- 77 )- 

MS. BOOICS-GENERAL REMARKS 

Sections {y.b%).—A section, or “gathering,” com¬ 
monly consists of four book-sheets, folded in half 
into eight leaves (i.e. sixteen pages), but three or 
even two sheets are sufficient when they are extra 
thick, and five or six may be used when extra thin. 
Parchment sheets should have their smooth sides so 
placed together that each “opening” of the book 
has both its pages rough or both smooth and the 
pages are pounced after they are ruled (see p. 140). 

Before the writing is begun the pages of the 
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section arc numbered on the inner marginal line, 
about J inch or so below the footline. This will 
prevent mistakes. 

Fly-leaves. —One or more leaves of the first and 
last sections in a book are left blank (besides the 
extra sheet or section (p. 310) which is used in the 
binding—attached to the cover). A book of any 
size or importance ought to have at least three fly¬ 
leaves at the beginning, and three or four at the 
end. These extra leaves protect the manuscript, 
and, in a sense, constitute margins for the whole 
body of the text. They may also be used to make 
thin books thicker, for the sake of the binding. At 
the end of Service books, or other books likely 
to be of permanent interest, additional fly-leaves 
should be provided for notes and armotations (see 
pp. 308, 310). 

Rough or Smooth Edges. —^The rough “Deckle” 
edges of hand-made paper are inconvenient in a book 
of any thickness, and should be trimmed off after 
folding, though they may be left in the case of very 
thin books. The deckle edge should not occur at 
the top of the page, as it would there be a trap for 
dust, and because it is important that the tops of 
pages should all be level. The top edge or head of 
a book is often cut and gilt in order to keep out the 
dust—this is called “ Library gilt." It is more suit¬ 
able, however, that all the ^ges be gilt. 

The Top Margins throughout the book are kept 
quite level. Any irregularity at the top of a page 
catches the eye at once, while slight differences at 
the side, or considerable differences at the foot, may 
occur without spoiling the appearance of the margins. 
All measurements for marginal and writing lines, 
&c., are therefore made from the fold of the 
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ManuKript book-sheet and from the top edge, which is cut at 
Books right angles to the fold. 

Regular H^riiing .—In writing one page it is a 
good plan to have its fellow page, or a similarly 
written one, fixed on the desk beside it as a pattern. 
This will save the beginner from a very common 
error—writing larger or smaller (which of course 
spoils the look of the pages). 

Initial Page .—^The text of a book commonly 
begins on a recto, or right hand, page (see p. 329). 


CHAPTER VII 

VERSAL LETTERS & COLOURED CAPITALS 

Development of Versals—General Analysis of Versals— 
Notes on Construction of Versals—Spacing & 
Arrangement of Versals. 

DEVELOPMENT OF VERSALS 

Versol The earliest books consisted of a number of lines 
Letters & of continuous writing in capital letters. There were 
Coloured seldom any divisions of the text—into paragraphs, 
Capitals chapters, or the like—or even of one word from 
another} nor were important words distinguished by 
larger initials. The first division of paragraphs was 
made by a slight break in the text and a mark; later, 
the first letter of the first complete line of the new 
paragraph was placed in the margin and written 
larger. When “small-letters” were evolved, capitals 
ceased to be used for the body of the text, and 
became distinguishing letters for headings and impor¬ 
tant words. 
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The capitals written at the beginnings of books, 
chapters, and paragraphs grew larger and more orna¬ 
mental, and at length were made in colour and 
decorated with pen flourishes. Such letters, used to 
mark the beginnings of verses, paragraphs, &c., 
have been called “Versals.”* 

In modern printing and ordinary writing the first 
line of a paragraph is generally indented (a, fig. 78), 


P 


a-. 


CP 


h. 



Fig. 78. 


but the earlier method of employing a special mark 
or letter {h or e) is more eflFcctive, and it might very 
well be used, even in modern printed books, for 
fine editions. Affording a legitimate opening for 
illumination and book-ornament, it was (and ir) the 
natural method for the penman, who, surting with 
these useful capitals, by flourishing them—in their 


‘ Though Veisab may ^erally be regarded as pararraph 
markinf Utters, it is convenient to apply the term to the Versal 
type ot letter (the early lUmminater's Pm-eapital )—"a head 
mg in Venal letters'* (see fig 91). 


Venal 
Letten 6 t 
Coloured 
Capitals 
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Letters Sc 
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Capitals 



1 


manun tiHn(|^atu 
^ epwniffifai 
[^3^nCstiAamni 
tufunn altaun- 
tuudfubfiantu 
mmmfiiC-nbfcdu 
alni5cft-uunamr 
ccemtimrtre.mttif 
i^coficitr utM cflScn 
tintifonT|Jd-nfmf« 
Xi^tifiinurintibu) 
quo>cflc;tani 
CSetn* dlra Twnmtu 
tnnttaCpamftn^ 
tannmt'foioau^ 
-1 alu (imtUa/&ptn 
lYTflUO-niKCtUfl 
tie oiftingiurnttr S 
cfletng^niti 
gnumm apem^^p 
l!e^mq^ pater 
non^lflln^urctII^a 
feraUa-nlpfianA 
entwremni^ 
feingemmf> 


Fic. 79. 
(i3rt century.) 
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own colour, or by 
dotting, outlining, or 
ornamenting them, 
with a contrasting 
colour (see fig. 79, 
from an old MS.), 
evolved the Illumi¬ 
nated Initial. 

Types of Versal 
Letters (examples: 
Plates IX, X, XI, 
XII, and figs, i, 78 
to 94 ,i 5 o,i 6 i,i 65 , 
166, 189). — The 
earlier Vcrsals had 
very simple and 
beautiful pen shapes, 
and are the best mo¬ 
dels for the modem 
penman to follow. 
After the fourteenth 
century they were 
often fattened and 
vulgarised and over¬ 
done with ornament. 
In this way they not 
only lost their typi¬ 
cal forms; but their 
“ essential fornts ” 
—as letters derived 
from the Roman 
Alphabet — became 
much disguised and 
confounded (sec 
fig. 128). 



GENERAL ANALYSIS OF VERSALS 


I. The LETTERS: 


a. STEMS and Heavy 
Limbs: 


3. Thin ARMS, &c.: 


4. SERIFS and 
Termiaals: 


5. ARRANGING 
& Spacing; 


6. COMPONENT 
PARTS: 


Essentially Pen-mad* and Com¬ 
pound —l.e. Built-up of Double 
Strokes and filled in—they 
exaggerate the CorUrast of Thick 
& Thin Strokes natural to 
Simple Pen Writing. They are 
(Commonly Coloured) Roman 
Capitals with a “Gothic” 
Character and of great Variety 
(cf. figs. 166 & 7g), using both 
"Round” & “Square” Forms 
of D, E, H, &c., and Short & 
Fat, or Medium, or Tall & 
Slender, Letters. (Commonly 
made one or more Writing-Line- 
Spaces High— V. figs. 71, t66.) 

Commonly Curved-in on either 
side of Stem. The Stem-IVauC 
may measure from two to many 
Nib's-Widths across. Curved 
and other Heavy Parts match 
the Weight of the Stems. 

Fun uridth, Single Pen Stroke, 
with free end Built-up (figs. 
81 & 80). 

Commonly Pen’s Thinnest Hair 
Stroke, Long and slightly 
Curved, sometimes Ornamented 
(v. Head Strokes S- Serifs of h A I, 
Ic Tail Ornaments of 1 & Q, fig. 
79 ). 

Singly, set in Text or Margin or 
part in both (fig. 86): 

In Words, Commonly One Wriiing- 
Line-Space apart (figs, 
ga, x66). 

A has approx. 10 strokes & filling. 

® f, fi ,, », 

C tt 8 I, 

and so on (see fig. 81). 


Versa! 
Letters te 
G>loared 
Capitals 


81 


Veml 
Letten Sc 
Ctdoured 
Capitali 


ajlbbcCd 


hijMtm 

VERSAL^LETTERS-AgofA VsEs 





J K-ttl WY Y are made to matdi _ 
for fvusimiles see plates XU 


Pio. to. 
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^smalLpi 


5Ut:—for\4-( ^sals. 

(UeSs)->tis^-'^ 

-^1 TP^ 


- >» 1 8.‘ 



top 

Volition of 


first--: 

Kstagtoh 
cpratrud- 
ion: to be 
f'died in. 



C^) (p (hf 

order ofmaidn 
Shems itrib serif. 


Veml 

L«tten tc 
Coloured 
Capitili 


Fio. 8x. 
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Veml 
Letters U 
Coloured 
Capitili 


NOTES ON CONSTRUCTION OF VERSA LS 

(See figs. 8o, 8i, 85, 165) 

Versal Letters are properly built-up (p. 255) with 
true pen-strokes (b, fig. 81). Drawn or painted, 
they acquire a different character (p. 256). Their 
office being to mark important parts of the text, 
they are generally distinguished by colour and free¬ 
dom of form—tending to curves and flourishes. 

The pen has an extra long slit (J inch to } inch), 
and the writing-board may be lowered (see fig. 46, h) 
to permit of the thick, liquid colour running out 
freely. The nib is of the ordinary shape (but not 
too oblique), and generally rather less in width 
than the nib used for the accompanying text (a, 
fig. 81. See also p. 257 and especially fig. 165). 

The outlining strokes are quicldy written and 
immediately filled in, each letter being loaded well 
with the colour, which thereafter dries evenly, with 
a slightly raised “flat” surface. The liquid colour 
should be fairly thick (see Colours^ p. 142). 

''Gothic lettering" is a term used for “Black- 
letter” and related t)q>es, as distinguished from 
“Roman” types. “Gothic” capitals tend to round¬ 
ness, the small-letters to angularity, but in each 
the abrupt change from thick to thin strokes, and 
the resulting contrast of stroke, are characteristics 
—the outcome of penwork.* Versals, though pri¬ 
marily Roman letters,* have this contrast strongly 
marked; the ends of the thinner strokes spread (see 
p. xxiii), and the heavy parts are crossed ^ thin serifs. 

The early Versus approaching the “Roman 


‘ The pen, in direct proportion to the breadth of the nib, 
tends to jdve a “Gothic*' character to all letter forms. 

' See Plate 5 in “Manuscript & Inscription Letters.” 
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Letter” (p. 258) make excellent mcxlels, the later 
ornate “Lombardic” type (p. xxx) is not so safe. 
Versals are capable of great variety, and the “round” 
or “square” D, E, H, M, and W may be used at 
pleasure. 

The Stems curve in slightly on 
either side. When they are very 
tall the mid part may be quite 
straight, imperceptibly curving out 
towards the ends {b, fig. 82). This 
gives an effect of curvature th rough- 
out the length, while keeping the 
letter graceful and straight. The 
head of a stem (especially of an 
ascender) may with advantage be 
made slightly wider than the foot 
(fig. 83). This applies generally to 
all kinds of huilt-up capitals. 




Fic. 83. 


Fic. 8». The stem width may be nearly 

the same in Versals of different 
heights {a, fig. 84): generall|r the 
letters tend to become more slender in proportion as 
the letters grow taller (i). Very large Versals (or 
initials) are often made with a hollow stem to avoid 
a heavy appearance (L, fig. 84). 
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The Serifs are long and slightly curved in orna¬ 
mental forms (fig. 79): shorter, and nearly straight 
in stiflFer forms (fig. 166). In many cases the serift 
appear to have been written first, the stems being 
added between them (/, fig. 81)—in old MSS. the 
stems often show ragged ends crossing the serifs 
Sometimes the serif spears to have been added U 
the stem in two pieces^ half on either side springing 
from the corners of the stem (g). The safest way 
seems to be the complete finishing stroke added to, and 
forming sharp angles with, the stem (A). 

Arms or Branches. —^Width of nib at start, and 
built-up at free end. (Pen horizontal, figs. 81, 165). 
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The Bows or Curves of Versals (and of built-up 
letters generally) are best begun with the inside stroke 



Ftc. 85. 


—a rather flat curve: and finished with the outer 
stroke—a pronounced curve (a, fig. 85). This 
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preserves the continuity of the interior curve, to¬ 
gether witli the clean contrast of the thick and thin 
strokes (see inside shapes, p. 217). The normal form 
may be flattened or curved a little (b), but exaggera¬ 
tion in either direction produces a degraded form. 
Part round letters, as D, P, and Q, may be begun 
with a complete inner oval, or a nearly completed 
0 (to which the stem is added)} this preserves their 
interior symmetry (r). 

The beauty and quality of Versal letters depends 
very much on their freedom; touching-up or trim¬ 
ming after they are made is apt to spoil them; and 
when good letters are made with a free hand, minute 
roughnesses, which are due to their quick con¬ 
struction, may be regarded as shewing a good rather 
than a bad form of care-less workmanship (see (r) 
fig, 164). 


SPAUNO & ARRANGEMENT OF VERSALS 

(AUowiog for the special treatment of Versals called for by 
the extreme freedom and elasticity of their pen forms, the fol¬ 
lowing remarks apply generally lo Ou spacing and arrangmeni oj 
coioured capitals in amtien pages.) 

Versals accompanying Small Text arc generally 
dropped below the writing-line, so that their tops are 
level with the tops of the small letters (fig. 86). 

Sixes of Versals. —Letters which are of the same 
importance— i.e. sert-e the same purpose—arc usually 
of like size and form throughout; and the more 
important a letter, the more it tends to be elaborated 
and decorated (see figs. 90,92). 

Special wor^ in Text marked by Versals. —Where 
coloured capiuls are used throu^out the text (fig. 
92), the colours are usually varied (pp. 100,151). 
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£jne beginnings marked by Versals. —Where every 
line of a page begins with a coloured capital, the 
majority of the forms arc kept rather plain (see (5) 
p. 102). They may be effectively treated as a band 
of simple or variegated colour (p. 102). This is a 
common treatment for a list of names or a poem; 
sometimes, especially if there arc many lines, simple- 
voritien capitals (p. 261) may be used instead of 
Versals. 

Verses or Paragraphs may be marked by Versals 
set in the text (a), or part in margin^ part in text (A), 
or voholly in the margin (c, fig. 86). The margin^ 
capital is the simplest, and it has the advantage 
of leaving the page of text entire; it may, how¬ 
ever, sometimes be desirable to break the centintdty 
by an inset capital, especially in cases of closely 
written text, or of stanxas not spaced apart (see 
p. 104). 

The first word of a paragraph, which is begun 
with a Versal, is often completed in simple-written 
capitals of the same colour as the text {a, fig. 86). 

Various ways of marking Paragraphs. — {a) The 
paragraph marks fj, preferably coloured, may 
be used instead of (or even with) Versals {comp. 
fig. 95); (A) by one word or line (or several words 
or lines) of simple-written (or built-up) capitals in 
black or colour (see fig. 93); (c) by some suitable 
ornament (see fig. 87); (d) in many cases it is well 
to have spaces between the paragraphs or verses (see 
p. 104). 

Line-Finishings at the ends of Verses., i^c. (pp. 
171, 411), may be made with the Versal pens and 
colours. 


VctmI 
Letters U 
Coloured 
Capittls 
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jVcrsak setmthcWctr": 

SP E ClALLT wKm; 
■ ^ vcrsals are bu^ ;l 

say tkree Line = • 
Spaces c>r more inhcl^ 

• CL • j 

jVcrsal set in toct; 
i^^araaraphs bccinrunj^ 


■sue 

lane 

A 


suxh a^^ KIP SH 
[ane convenient^ treat£b 
{ill this manner—' ; 

; ; 
ycrsals in mar^. 

Q ftm used when mi 

wrsals are small: 

rrr* ultable for com-! 

:munemus capitals! 
i c. I 


Fio. 86. 
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tdic end of one paiarnnpK. 
THE NEXT PARAG^PH 
may be rrariceAby a line~' 
of urittcn capitals in bUck 
or colour (on or below UneX^’*) 

»0 ** COOOCO— ** —(XXVSC>-~«—OCD-O^ 

Or a band of suitable^ 
(usually pm-made) oma 
ment n^ be interpo^d>(?>.) 


xixixixixixixixixixixixiai 


Fio. 87. 


To mark Chapters (or even Books), extra large 
Versals (fig. 88) may be used, in lieu of more elabor¬ 
ate initials. Smaller Versals may be grouped round 
about, beside or inside initials (p. 174 & fig. 9^)- 
Headings and Pages in Capitals (see also pp. 94 > 
98).—Each line of capitals is generally kept uni¬ 
form throughout its length,^ though different lines 
vary in size and colour (see fig. 89). If it Iw possible 
it is well to keep the individual word entire and to 


* The mediaeval scribes often made the first Ime of a chaptM 
or book la uniform capitals (excepting the initial letter). The 
succeeding line generally was smaller, and of a dinereiU colour 
anrt type—evcn when a divided word was carried over into It. 


Venal 
Letters & 
Coloured 
Capitals 



Verial let the heading or page contain the complete imtial 

Letters & or (see fig. 91). r • 1 u 

Coloured Generally the greater the number of capitals the 

Capitals plainer their forms are kept, and the closer their 
spacing. It is best to keep to the regular method 
of spacing the lines of Versals one of the writing-line 
spaces (or more) apart —^though in speaal cases the 
Versals may be independent of the writing-lines. 


EGlKKlTsIGSaf 

hodUs are marked 
an initial letter. A. 
large versa! -tKree or 
more line-space^ 
is cjulte cfieccive ad simple* 

Fig. 8 S. 



Spacing Out .—Coloured letters and ornamenK are 
usually put in after the plain \ 1 S. has been written. 
A very little practice enables the scribe accurately 
to guess the amount of space which he should leave 
for the Versals, &c, whether it is designed to have 
several lines of them, or a single letter only on the 
page. A few pencil marks may be used to settle a 
doubtful point, but an elaborate sketching or setting 
out in pencil spoils the freedom of the work- 
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CHAPTER VIII 

BLACK & RED 

Rubricating-—Initial Pages or Title Pages—Prefaces & 
Notes in Colour—Pages with Coloured Headings— 
Page or Column Heading & Initial—^Versals in 
Column or Marginal Bands—Stanzas or Verses 
marked by Versals—Music with Red Staves— 
Tail-Pieces, Colophons, See.—Rubricating: General 
Remarks. 

RUBRICATING 

et/Aer in the form of a figment or fluid inky it of very 
ancient and common use. It it seen on the early Egyptian 
papyri/ and it appears in the earliest extant vellum MSS., 
either in titles or the first lines of columns or chapters. 
The Greek term was /ickiviov kokkivov/ Latin minium,^ 
mbrica,”—(Thompson’s “G. St L. Palaeography,” p. 51.) 

Rubricating^ or the adding of Red, or other coloured, 
letters, line-finishings, or signs, to a MS. or Book, in 
which the main body of the text is already completed 
in black, constitutes in itself a very useful and effec¬ 
tive form of decoration. It is, moreover, a connecting 
link between plain writing and illumination proper; 
and we may safely assume that the artists who made 
the beautiful illuminations of the Middle Ages were 
trained as scribes and rubricators. 

INITIAL PAGES OR TITLE PAGES 

Fig. 89 represents an Initial Page in Red Capitals. 
(The same arrangement may of course be used with 
a variety of colours and with gold: see Note (4) 

* Minium •- red-lead, used in early times tor ‘'rubrics" and 
drawings, hence it derived the word ‘‘Miniaturo." 
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Black below). Such a page is, as it were, an “illumina- 

& Red tion ” to all the pages, following it in black t^ 

Title Pages came into fashion after printing was 
introduced. Early MSS. commonly be^ with the 
opening words written in large, decorated capiuls, 
the title sometimes being written quite small, near 
the top of the page: other details were commonly 
put in the colophon in early books (sec p. i o8). 

When the tide is more important, in a literary 
sense, than the opening sentence, it may be well to 
follow the modern fashion. But when there is a- 
finely worded opening sentence—perhaps the key¬ 
note to the rest of the text—while the tide is merely 
for reference, it seems reasonable to magnify and 
illuminate the actual beginning of the book rather 
than the mere name of it (see p. 329). 

Note (i). — In fig. 89 the title —( 7 ^^^ 
CHRIST 1 ) Evangelium Secundum Joartnem — is 
written in as a decoration of the initial word; the 
old form “IHV XTl” is used for “Jesu Christi” 
(these letters, it will be noticed, are here employed 
to lighten the large capitals, see p. 174). 

(2) Where IN is an initial word, to enforce 
narrow initial I, both letters may be magnified. 

(3) The scale of the lettering corresponds with 
that of the ruled lines (these do not show in the 
figure): the letters and the interlinear spac« are each 
one line high; the initial word is four lines high. 
Such a mode of spacing is very simple and effective, 
and will save the rubricator much unnecessary 
trouble and fruitless planning (see footnote, p. 187). 

(4) Other Colour Schemes. —All Burnished Gold 
(or with Tide in red)-, or IN gold, with smaller 
capitals Red (or in Blue and Red lines alternately—or 
Blue, Red, Green, Red: see p. 147). 
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PREFACES & NOTES IN COLOUR 

Fig. 90 represents a preface, or note, written in 
red. 

It was a fi^uent practice in old MSS., where 
there were prefaces, or prologues, or notes—not 
actually part of the text—^to keep these distinct by 
writing them in red. A somewhat similar usage still 
exists in modem typograp^, where such parts are 
sometimes distinguished by Italic type (see p. 279). 

The distinction of a preface, “rubric,” or note 
from the main body of the text makes a book more 
readable, and, as a page of red (or blue) writing is 
very pleasant and effective, we may certainly take 
advantage of such a reasonable excuse for introducing 
it. Entire books have been written in red, but this 
is a questionable mode, as too much red text would 
tire the eye. 

Note (i). —^The writing is founded on the tenth- 
century English hand given in Plate VIII. 

(2) The flourishes on s and e fill gaps at the 
ends of the lines, and the spread out J M E N fills 
the last line. 

(3) The Headline is in simple written capitals. 

(4) The effect of colour contrast of the built-up 
Ps with the simple writing: the solid Ps (though 
really the same colour) appear to be a much deeper 
red than the writing, which is lightened by the 
intermingled white of the paper. 

(5) Other Colour Schertus .—^The Ftrsals (Pp) in 
burnished gold; the rest in red or blue. 
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B Atertstoster 

es in cocUa^ 
ctificctur nomen 
m. AdvcnCat rccr 

t^, sCcut in 
ccdo ct in terra,+ ^ 4 ' 
J)anem nostrum 
tidunum dst nobis^" 
hodie. Gt 

nobis debita nostm, 
Svcut ct nos dunit'- 
timus dcbitorUnis- 
i^tostris. St nc nos in 
ducas in tcntation— 
on. SedUbeianosa 
malo. A Of) 6 Tsf 

Fio. 90. 
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Black PAGES WITH COLOURED HEADINGS 

ic Red Fig. gi represents the first page of a chapter (or 
a book) with a Heading in red capitals. 

It is convenient in practice clearly to distinguish 
between the two inodes of beginning— 

(a) with an illuminated Initial-Ptf^p (see fig. 89), 
or, 

( 4 ) with an illuminated Heading (see fig. 91). 

The former may be treated as though it were a 
decoration to the whole book. The latter is intended 
more particularly to decorate its own page. 

The Heading should therefore be proportionate 
to the body of the text below it About one-tlurd 
Heading and two-thirds text make a good propor¬ 
tion. A “Heading” occupying half, or more than 
half, of the page is apt to look disproportionate, and 
it would be preferable to this to have a complete, or 
nearly complete,^ Page of coloured capitals. 

Note (i). —^The full effect of black and red is 
obtained by an arrangement of the two colours in 
marked contrast. 

(2) The lines are used as a scale for the Heading, 
the red capitals and interspaces each being one line 
high. If a Heading so spaced appear too close to 
the fim line of black writing, another line space 
may be left. 

(3) The round Es are used to fill out the second 
line, and the square, narrow £ to relieve the crowded 
third line. 

(4) Other Colour Schemes. —^The entire heading, 
or the letters W, H, B, O, R, in burnished goldj 
or the whole variegated (see p. 146). 

‘ An illuminated Poga will allow of a few line* of blade text 
at the foot (an arranEement very common in the elaborate 
Initial Pages of the fifteenth oentury), but tbeie should be quite 
tubordinate to the *' Illumioatlo.’’ 
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WHO HATH 

Bei,ieV€t) 

OUR REPORT 


and to vvkom die arm of 
tKe Lxndbemrm^^ pcrKe 
up before liinv as atcnder 
pUnt:^ <sdas aroot out of a d^ 
^^coind: liebadv no ferin. nor' 
corneliness; (SC wKen we see bim, 
dtere is no beau^ dut weskoul^ 
desire Kim. He was despised^ dkJ 
rejected of rrim; a rnanc^scyr* 
Tows^ <Sd aapULmted widi ^def- 
<^a9 one from wKommenKicle 
tKcir face Ke was despised, 6l 
we esteemed Kim rurtr:-^ 

Fig. 9x. 
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PAGE OR COLUMN HEADING & INITIAL 

Fig. 92 represents the first page of a book or 
chapter in two columns, beginning with a rather 
ornate Heading, in which the Initial is made the 
principal feature, and having coloured Versals and 
line-finishings throughout the text. 

It is more difficult to get a good effect in this way 
than by means of a marked colour contrast (see p. 
I lO), ffr variegated colouTy and gold (see Note 7)- 

Note (i). —^The lines bounding the text would 
naturally be indented, or pale (not black as in the 
block), and ruled from head to foot of the page (see 
Note (2) on the next figure). 

(2) The red ornamental line-finishings (sec p. 
171) would be more effective if variegated. 

(3) The Versals in the text are made about a line 
high, but are dropped below the line (p. 88). 

(4) The VeraJs in the Heading are made one 
line high, with one-line ^cing—^between O and D 
increased to two lines (partly filled by a flourish 
from the D), in order to fit the U, O, and D in 
evenly beside the Initial. 

(5) The Initial Q should project slightly up and 
out—^beyond the bounding lines—to mark the top, 
left comer more strongly {see footnote^ p. 177). 

(6) yfll the rubricating on this page is done with 
the same pen (see pp. 171, 184). 

(7) Other Colour Schemes. “QUOD FUIT 
AB INITIO," the filigree ornament and the V V 
in burnished gold (or the Q and VV in gold), the 
rest of the Versals and line-finishings in Red and 
Blue., or Red and Green, or Red, Blue, and Green 
(seepp. 147,151). 
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«t appamit noWsr-^, 
rfcPD vidirrute «V', 


mue volri6,ur ctvv>s j 
SocietxtaTi hxbtatis no 
biscuxn, et socutas no^ 
tra. sit cum patte, ctr^ 
cumpUio cjusjeSu) 


haiSTO - - n n 
^TKxtc scrUnmus' 


[+ + + + + + I 

,C^OD AUDlVlCnu5 


^uulium vcatrum sit 

plmum nn IMWI 

hxec GST^ 

ANKUNCCIATIO 
^uam xurUvimus xb 
ico^ct axinuridarruis 
ivobis: ^^uonUm 

jcr terulnac. in to non j 

g l dixerimus cjxio- 
Lm socUtatcm Kab 
jCtnuS cum. to^tt in. 
jtencbrid ambulamu£ 
|tn<ntirmu:^ ctv<rilat| 
_i«mnon f^jdtmie. Cki 


Quod vioicdus 
;OCuLlS NOSTRIS 
Qu^od peRsp€xi 
«T>us, er cDAwus 

HOSTRX 6 CO>i' 
TR.eCTAV€RU^JT' 


Viti. 

ctft, et vidimus, «t tee- 
^tamun et anmmcuntuS 
jvobie vitam aetemam. 
Aixe ent apud|!^tmn_ 


Fig. 9a. 
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VBRSAU IN CXDLUMN OR &1ARCINAL BANDS 

Fig. 93 represents two columns of black text, 
consisting of short verses, which are marked 
by coloured capitals—forming bands of colour—in 
the margins. 

Note (i). —^The coloured capitals in the figure 
are made rather larger than usual, to enforce the 
effect of the two lines of red and mark their con¬ 
trast with the columns of black text. In practice, 
however, they would be better and more distinct if 
rather smaller. 

(2) The lines bounding the text would naturally 
be faint, or grooved (p. 307) % but, ruled from head 
to foot of the page, they would be sufficiently appar¬ 
ent to add materially to the general effect of orderly 
arrangement (Lines are printed here to show clearly 
the way the two columns are ruled and to tuggest 
this eff^, though the process block necessarily gives 
a false impression in making them appear too short 
and too heavy.) 

(3) Extra width between the columns (and also in 
the margin) may be allowed for the coloured capitals 
(compare fig. 92). 

(4) Words in simple written capitals are used to 
mark slight divisions, or changes of sense, in the 
text. 

(5) A stiff Versal of a rather “Roman” type is 
us^, partly because of the number of the capiuls 
(see p. 92). 

(6) Other Colour Schemes .—^The larger capitals 
might be in burnished gold, the rest in red (or in 
red^ bluey and green)', or all might be in red, blue, 
and green. 
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ureLy thereJ 

IS A MINE fOR 
S I L V E RJ 


A 


A nd a. place jk 

whuJi th^ rx^iel /\ 

I ron is tal^ out'i 
of die- cartk, 

A nd brass 1© niol-| I 
ten oat of tKe stone 
j^an settcrfian endl 


A 

T 


kodarjoiess, 

A nd searcKedi oad 
to the fartheeri 
bound I 

T he stones of thick'IV T 
darkness and of I 
the shadow of dath.^^ 
T TE BREAKETH I I 
I I cym a shaft- away 
» ■ from where men I 
Sojourn; 
h^ are fbr^tten 
I of the fi>ot dtar 
passeth^; | IJ 

T h^ hang^ aiar froml i 
men, tJvcv Swin^ t 
■to and fio. I 


b 


I Black 

S PORTI^ EARTH, & Red 
out of it Cometh 
bread; 

nd underneath if] 
is turned up as it 
were by fi re. | 

he stones thereof 
axe the place of—- 
sapphires, 
nd it hath dust"" 
of gold. 

HAT PATH NO 
BIRD Of PREY 
KNOWETH, 
either hath the 
falcons ^e seen it.- 
he proud oeasts [ 
have not trocldenir 
or hath the fierce 
lion passed then^ 

E PUITETH port; 
his Itand upon j 
the Ainty rockj; 

E OVERTURNET 
the mountains 
by the roots. 

E CUTTETHourl 


Fic. 9j. 
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STANZAS OR VERSES MARKED BY VERSALS 

Fig. 94 represents a poem in two verses which 
are distinguished by interspaces and by coloured 
capitals—a brief introduaory line also being in 
colour. (It is supposed that the poem occurs in a 
book—^mainly in prose—written in Roman small- 
letters.) 

It is generally best to distinguish the verses of 
poems by one-line interspaces. When this is done, 
coloured initials are not so necessary, and their value 
becomes chiefly decorative (see p. 89). 

Note (i). —^The writing is founded on “Italic” 
(see Plate XXI.), and (it is supposed that) it would 
be used here wherever the songs occurred} firstly, 
to distinguish them from the rest of the text, and 
secondly, to keep the lines of the poem entire— 
Italics occupying less room than ordinaryy round Small- 
Letters (see p. 279). 

(2) The story opens with the first line, which 
may in this case be regarded either as a Title or as 
a prefatory note in red. 

(3) The two red capitals are made of a rather 
“Roman” type to match the Italic (and the small 
Roman text of the book). The difference in height 
made between the W and the S is intended to balance 
the difference in width, and to give them an appear¬ 
ance of equal weight. This may be permitted where 
there are only a few capitals; where there are many, 
their heights are generally kept more uniform. 

(4) Another Colour Scheme.—Vf and S would look 
better in burnished gold. 
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'Tis of Aucassin. and TvlicoUtc 

ws? wmld list to ikt ^ood la^ 

G iadncss ^ the capt ^f 
T is kow tivoyoiit^ loi'ens met^ 

K.U£assvn ojid "^iUolete^ 

OJ tJupains thi l^ove^^horc 
A,nd tht Sormvs he outwore, 
Vor du g)odn£SS and the omu 
C^his L ove, SoJair^Jkce . 

V WEE T the song,die story sweety 
^ ‘Then is no man heajh^ 

man living headi die sun^ 
Soout^eaneb^ so jvredone, 
Sieh^and worn and Sab^ 

3i4t is healed^ but is^ad 
lis so sweet. 

SostytIu^,jj^eakth^,tdltk^thcTa^ 

Fto. 94 . 
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MUSIC WITH RED STAVES 

Fig. is a reproduction, in facsimile, showing 
quarter of a page of a folio Service Book (probably 
French, early sixteenth century). The page consists 
of two columns of ten staves each, and is h^ed 
C In vtgt (lia), natiuhatis dnl. The book is printed 
on vellum in red and black} the columns of music 
have faint red bounding lines ruled by hand (not 
shown in the figure). 

The red stave is very effective, and it was com¬ 
monly used in early MSS. and printed books. There 
appears to be some doubt, however, as to its practical 
value, and I have been advised that it is not so legible 
as the black line stave, and also that, in Church Ser~ 
wee Bocks (sec p. 309), in order to make an al^lutely 
clear distinction, red should be reserved entirely for 
the rubrics. 

The “plain-song” chant, with its four-line save, 
has a simpler and finer appearance than the more 
modem and elaborate five-lined stave and tailed 
notes. The latter, however, may yet be treated 
very effectively. 

Note i.— The mark and the capitals 9 , iB, 
and ip were blotted—it can scarcely be called 
“painted”—with yellow. Yellow or red were often 
used in this way to mark the small black capitals in 
printed books (& in MSS.—especially in the small 
Bibles of the 13th century—p. 4 i 4 > & cemp. p. 266). 
It is a questionable method. (These blots have been 
removed from the figure—except, by an oversight, 
in the case of &.) 

(2) Other Colour Schemes.—^a) The title, or ( 1 ) 
the text and the notes, might be in burnished gold 
(the other parts in either case remaining in red and 
black). 
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TML-flECXS, COLOPHONS, ScC. 

Fig. 96 represents a coloured Tail-piece or 
decorative finish at the end of a book (or chapter). 

The Colophon {see 94 it figs. 13,191), generally 
distinguished from the text by a smaller or different 
hand, and—especially in early printed books—by 
colour or other decorative treatment, occurs at the 
end of a book, where it is the traditional right of 
the penman and the printer to add a statement or 
a symbolical device. The Name (of craftsman and 
assistants). Time, and Place are commonly stated— 
preferably quite simply— e.g. ^This book., written 
out by mcy j.B.y in LONDON, was finished on the 
2ist day of DECEMBER 1900.” Any reasonable 
matter of interest concerning the text, the materials, 
methods, lettering, or ornament, and an account of the 
number of leaves and their she, (^c., may be added. 
But the craftsman, properly and modestly keeping 
his name off the title-page, is at liberty to exercise 
his right, marking the end of, and signing his work 
in any way he chooses—even in a speech or a 
sentiment—provided the form of the colophon be 
unobtrusive and its language rutural. Printer’s 
devices or book-marks, consisting of symbols, mono¬ 
grams, &C. (p. 326), were likewise used. 

The opportunity generally provided by the final 
margin, and the rutural wish to close the book 
with a fitting ornament, also led to the use of colour 
or capitals in the concluding lines; and sometimes 
the “tail” of the text was given a triangular form, 
the lines becoming shorter and shorter 
till they ended in a single 
word, or even one 
letter. 
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Bvit I have not RnisKcd 
•dxe five acts^ but ord^ 
tKree of tftera"—^ Thou 
s^cet wdL^ but in lifer 
t5\e three actB are thcr 


whole drama; for wfiat 
shall be a con^lete dra- 
roa is cLeterrruneb WHirn 
who was once the ^use 


of its composition, and 
now of its dissolution: 
but daovt art the cause 

of neidiei-- 

Depart then satisfied,, 
for he also who 
leases thee is sattsfieb. 



Fio. 96. 
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RUBRICATINO: GENERAL REMARKS 

Contrast of Red and Black. —The most eflfective 
arrangement of red lettering with black text involves 
a sharp contrast, and, as a rule, the concentration of 
the red in a line or mass (see figs. 91, 93, and 96, 
where the red lettering is massed at the head, side, 
and foot of the black). Too many red capitals scat¬ 
tered through a page lose their eflFect, and appear 
as though they were brown-rtA rather than bright 
red (see pp. 100,151). Printed dtlc-pages, &c., may 
be seen with promiscuous lines of black and red, in 
which the fine effect obtainable by the use of bright 
colour is dispersed and lost} while the same, or even 
a less, amount of red, massed in one or two places 
in the page, would show to great advantage. 

Notes in Red in Margins. —Red lettering, and 
particularly small red writing, may be used freely 
in the margins} being much lighter than black, it 
appears there as a marginal decoration., not inter¬ 
fering with the regular look of the page. Indeed, 
red may be used more freely, and I think its decora¬ 
tive effect is greater, in the form of rubrics, than in 
any other simple form of ornament (see Red in 
Church Service Books (pp. 106, 309) and Red sub¬ 
stitutedfor ItaUcs (p. 279))- 

Pesragraph and other Marks. —Various symbols, 
numerals, and marks (such as 17 H Q * t t § 
B— Addenda, p. xxiii) may be made in red. 

Red Lines. —Lines made to divide, or outline, 
pages (“rules” or “rule borders”) should be spar¬ 
ingly used, and then rather in black than in red 
(sec p. 328). If in red, particularly between lines 
of writing, these should be “ruled feint” with 
diluted colour. 
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Red for Ornaments .—Red may be used pretty 
freely with other colours (blue, green, and gold), 
but by itself more sparingly. 

OTHER COLOURS .—^The foregoing remarks 
refer mainly to contrasts of black and red, but apply, 
to a certain extent, to black with any bright colour 
(or gold) (see Other Colour Schemes” given above, 
and p. 146). 


CHAPTER IX 

LAYING & BURNISHING GOLD 

Tools Sc Materials—Laying the Ground—Laying the 
Gold-Leaf— Burnishing the Gold — Remedying 
Faults in Gilding—Gold Writing—Other Methods 
& Recipes for Gilding—Appendix on Gilding (by 
Grailj Hesoitt). 


TOOLS & MATERIALS 

THESE should be kept together in a convenient box, 
as it is impoitant that the process should not be 
interrupted by a search for a missing tool. 


Tools and Materials. 
HARD LEAD PENCIL. 
POUNCE. 

"SIZE” OR RAISING PRE¬ 
PARATION. 

SMALL SAUCER. 

NEEDLE SET IN HANDLE. 
QUILL PEN. 

KNIFE. 

GOLD-LEAF. 


Sitmwutry of Process. 

For drawing forms if necessary. 
For preparing surface: 
"pouncing." 

For raising and bacldng leal 

For mixing sixe in. 

For bursting bubbles. See. 

For "Uying” the size. 

For trimming size, &c. 

For gliding. 
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Tools and Mattrials. 
SCISSORS. 

BURNISHING-SLAB. 

BREATHING-TUBB. 

RUBBING-PAPER. 

CHALK OR SOFT LEAD 
PENCIL. 

BURNISHER, TOOTH 
SHAPE. 

FEATHER (Brush, *a). 
BRUSH. 

(HARD INDIARUBBBR.) 

(POWDER GOLD 4 FINE 
BRUSH.) 


SttimiMry of Procoss. 

For cutting gold-leaf. 

For backing the parchment or 
paper while under pressure. 

For damping size. 

For pressing leaf on to size. 

For marking form on rubbing- 
paper. 

For (i) pressing down, and (a) 
burnishing gold-leal 

For dusting oS the pounce. 

For brushing off waste leaf. 

(For removing gold from parch¬ 
ment.) 

(For "mending" in certain 
cases.) 


LAYING THE GROUND 

Drawing tht Form .—Elaborate letters or orna¬ 
ments may be drawn with a hard pencil, which will 
leave slight indentations in the surface of the page 
when the marks of the lead have been removed 
with indiarubber. In the case of free lettering or 
gold writing, however, the forms should be made 
directly with the pen (see pp. 114,130). 

Preparing the Surface; Pouncing .—^The sur&ce is 
thoroughly cleaned and prepared with powdered 
pumice stone, or other suitable “pounce” (see pp. 
133, 140). This being rubbed well into the actual 
part whiA is to take the size absorbs grease and 
slightly roughens* the surface. The surrounding 
parts are also pounced to prevent the gold-leaf from 
sticking to them later. 

Composition of the Ground or She. The chief 

* Tbc surface of homy or greasy parchment may be slightly 
roughened with a pen-knife till Utile hairs are raised which 
win hold the size, care being taken that this roughening does 
not extend beyond the actual parts which are to be covered 
with size. (Oxgall: see footnoU, p. 141.) 
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substance in a “size” or raising preparation is 
generally some kind of earthy matter, to give it 
body—such as chalky Armenian boU^ slaked plaster of 
Paris (this is very good: see p. 132).^ Other sub¬ 
stances, luving tou^ncss and stickiness (such as glue 
and gelatin^ and sugar^ treacle and honey) are used to 
bind the rarthy matter and prevent its breaking when 
the page is turned over or bent, and also to make the 
size adhere to the page and the gold-leaf stick to the 
size. Yellow or red colouring matter is often added. 
A preservative, such as oil of cloves—in a minute 
quantity—may be present: this will permit of the 
size being kept in a semi-liquid condition, in a 
closed jar. 

Alixtng the Size with IVater. —^The size, if kept 
semi-liquid, must be stirred very carefully and well, 
and a little taken out of the jar is rubbed down in 
a saucer—^great care being taken to avoid making 
bubbles. The right consistency is judged by experi¬ 
ence—it should be thick rather than thin, but it 
should be thin enough to flow easily. 

It is essential that all the ingredients be present 
in their right proportions, and the mixture should 
be stirred every now and then. Otherwise the earthy 


• Good results have been obtained from a mixture consisting 
approximately ot Slaked Plaster of Paris to+ WhiUlead 3+Ft»»- 
gUie 3-f-Treacle I:—by weight. 

Another recipe (given to mo by Mr, G. Loumyet) is:— 
“CluM (muittg). 

Oxide y Iron —1 grain. 

Glue {CarpenSer's)—4 grains. 

Gum Arabic —2 grains. 

IVater —50 grains. 

Meli the and the fUte together in the toaier, then add the oxide 
of iron, ana lastly put m enough chalk to make the whole a rather 
Itfuid paste. A pply to the parchment, which you have previously 
well rubbed teith whiling, and, when dry, apply the gold-leaf with 
alcohol." 
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Laying tc matter settles down, and the sticky parts, remaining 
Bomiihing in solution above, are liable to be used up. What 
Gold is left in the saucer after use is apt to be deficient 
in its sticky parts, and it is best thrown away. Take 
out of the jar only what is required at the time, and 
mix a fresh lot the next time. 

Bubbles, formed in the mixture, may be burst by a 
needle, or by adding a minute drop of oil of doves. 
^Methods of Laying the Size .—^The parchment or 
paper is laid flat on a table; if on a slope, the size 
would run down and lie unevenly. A quill pen 
with a finely cut nib and an extra long slit (about 
{ inch) is used for laying the size. It is filled pretty 
full by means of a quill or a brush; if by the latter, 
special care must be taken to avoid bubbles, 
r ' Experiments should be nude in various methods. 

I. Perhaps the best way of sizing small forms, so 
that the size may set properly and the burnish retain 
its brilliance, is to put on a thin coat with a pen— 
in the direct manner in which coloured Versals are 
made {q.v .)—and afterwards add two or three thin 
coats, allowing each coat to dry thoroughly. This 
requires considerable patience and skill, as it takes a 
long time, and there is a danger, in adding several 
coats, of spoiling the form by going over the edges 
(^For extra coats, or for large forms, a brush may be sesed). 

II. The simplest me^od for ordinary gold letters 
is to make them with one extra thick coat^ of size, 
exactly like coloured Versals—first a natural pen 
outline, and then the filling in (see fig. 8i). This 
requires some practice to do well, as the thicker size 


> If this, as is not unlikely, will tequiie twentv-iour hows to 
dry, make sure, before laying the size, that you will be able to lay 
the gold-leaf on it of or %tar the same time on the next day (tee 
p. 117). 



is more difficult to manage than the colour.^ Very Laying Sc 
narrow parts—such as the thin strokes—arc apt to Burnishing 
be deficient in size, and therefore, while they are Gold 
still wet, the pen—^hcld nearly vertical with the nib 
in contact with the surface of the size—is moved 
slowly along it until the stroke has received sufficient 
size and is properly filled out. 

III. A method that may be found more con¬ 
venient for heavy forms, is to hold the pen across 
the form to be gilded (which has previously been 
marked on the parchment) with its nib resting on 
the further outline (a, fig. 97). The nib l^ing 




Fie. 97. 

moved along that line, by contact withjthe parch¬ 
ment restrains the size from passing beyond it, while 
allowing it to flow out freely behind and below {a, 2). 
The opposite side is similarly treated, and, if the 
form be narrow, the size as it flows out blends with 
that already laid (i). The ends of the form are 
finished in like manner (r). 


' Should a drop fall on the page it can be removed quickly 
with the knife, but it Is safer to aUow it to dry and then to 
pick it oS carefully. Size which has flowed beyond the bounds 
of the form may be trimmed away when it has set. 
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Lajn“g ^ angle of the pen with the parchment is less 

BamisUng for a wider form (A, fig. 98). 

Gold 



As a general rule the size should stand pretty 
high when wet; it shrinks in drying, and, if it forms 
too thin a coat, it will neither hold the gold-leaf fast 
nor burnish well. While the size is still wet it is 
easy to raise it to any height desired by running more 
size into the form in the manner described above. It 
is well, however, not to raise the size too high, as 
burnished gold too much raised looks out of place 
on a page and has a heavy and vulgar appearance 
(p. 1 50). Very high raising also docs not dry so well, 
and when dry it is more liable to chip. 

The work of laying the size should be carried 
out as quickly as possible. If one part of the form 
is left any appreciable time before the remaining 
parts are siz^, the first part will begin to settle 
and dry, and the different layings will not blend or 
lie cveiJy. Though the size is thick and awkward 
to use at first, a little skill will coax it quickly and 
evenly out of the pen, and it will all blend and dry 
with an even surface. 

When it is sized, put the work away to dry in a 
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drawer or safe place where it cannot be smudged or Laying tc 
get dusty. Burnishing 

Drying the Sixt. —^The time that the size is Gold 
allowed to dry varies very much with the weather 
and the temperature; damp weather may make a 
longer time necessary, and dry^ weather or heat will 
shorten the time. The thickness of the raising affects 
the time very much; a very thin coat will dry in an 
hour or two, while an extra thick coat may take 
several days. Size not dry enough is too sticky to 
burnish; if too dry, it is so absorbent that it suclu up 
all the moisture which is breathed on it. To ensure 
the gold-leaTs sticking thoroughly, it is safer on the 
whole to gild the size while it is sdll slightly damp, 
and delay the burnishing till it is drier. 

The time to allow and the right condition of the 
size for gilding can only be accurately judged by 
experience. ^ 

LAYING THE GOLD-LEAF 

Note. —In illuminated MSS.., the simplest and best 
method to follow is to lay andfinish the gold before apply¬ 
ing the colours {the geld may he laid last of all if there 
should be a special risk if injury — pp. 136-7). 

The process of gold-laying must be carried out 
steadily and quickly; all the necessary tools, itc., 
should be ready to hand (see p. 111). 

The Gold-Leaf. —^This is sold in books of twenty- 
five leaves. The ordinary leaf, about 3J inches 
square, consisting of gold and alloy, is said to be 
beaten out to less than inch in thickness. As 

gold sticks readily to gold, especially when very thin 
and liable to wrinkle and fold over, or to paper, red 

» Tha dryness of east wind or frost makes gokl-layio( and 
buroishixig very difficult (see p. 129)* 
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Laying & bole or ochre is scattered between the leaves of the 
BumisWng ordinary booL This powder will come off on the 
Gold work and give it an ugly colour, when burnishing, 
unless it is dusted off very carefully. 

It is better to get gold specially prepared for fine 
work such as illuminating quite pure, and put up in 
white books (without bole). ‘‘Double” gold-leaf 
may be used for a final coat. 

Ciitting the Leaf .—^With the scissors, which must 
be quite clean and sharp —and not breathed upon — 
(or else the gold will stick to them and tear), cut 
a whole or half leaf of gold, together with the paper 
leaf on which it lies, out of the book. 

The gold is cut on one paper (fig. 99) (not 



Fig. 99. 


between papers, for then it would stick to both), 
and the cut edges of the paper and the gold stick 
together slightly. If the edge of the gold is any¬ 
where loose and apt to flap about, it and the corre¬ 
sponding paper ed^ can be nicked together with the 
scissors (fig. 100). The gold-leaf being lightly held 
to the paper in this way is easily handled. 

A piece of gold, about ^ inch larger all round than 
the form to be gilded, is cut from the leaf in the 
manner described above [a, b, fig. 100). Except in 
the case of a very large form, it is not worth trying 
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to save gold by cutting it out in the same shape. 
Square, oblong, and triangular shaped pieces are 
suitable for ordinary 
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use; these are laid in a 
convenient place—the 
edge of a book cover 
will do very well (fig. 
lOi) — ready to be 
picked up at the right 
moment. 

The burnishing slab 
(a flat piece of vul¬ 
canite, celluloid, or 
metal) is placed under 
the page to give it a 
hard, firm back, which 
will make the pushing 
and rubbing of the 
burnisher effective. 



form to he 


Fig. loo. 


Preparing the Size .—If the size has dried rough, 
it may be lightly scraped with the pen-knife— 



Fio. loi. 


removing as little as possible of the surface in 
which the essential stUHness frequently seems to 
be concentrated. 



Lajing Se Ordinarily a form should not require trimming, 
Burnishing though if its edges have accidental roughnesses, these 
Gold may be trimmed a little with the pen-lmife. 

Damping the Size .—^The breathing tube is about 
^ inch (or less) in diameter, and 6 inches or more 
in length; it may be made of paper or cane. One 
end of the tube being lightly held between the lips, 
the other is moved about over the size, which is 
gently breathed upon (fig. 102). The breath con- 



an 

unmedv 
tmeathin^ 


Pig. toi. 


densing on the surface of the size, moistens it and 
renders it sticky. The amount of moistening re¬ 
quired depends on the condition of the size. 

Care has to be taken that the breath does not 
condense in the tube and drop on to the work. 

Laying the Geld-Leaf .—Immediately that the size 
has been sufficiently breathed upon, the piece of 
paper with gold-leaf adhering (held ready in the right 
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hand) is placed upon it, gold-leaf downwards, care Laying & 
being taken to place it steadily down, and not drag Bumuhing 
it across the size (fig. 103). Gold 
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The Rubbing Paper—a convenient piece of thin 
but tough paper (held ready in the left hand)—is 
immediately laid above the gold-leaf paper, and is 
then rubbed over firmly with the finger-tip, in order 
at once to attach the leaf to the size (fig. 104). It 
is then quickly rubbed with the soft pencil or chalk 



Fio. C04. 
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Laying & till the raised form underneath is indicated on the 
Burnishing surface of the paper (fig. 105). 

Gold These two operations may be combined by having 
a little blue chalk either on the finger-tip or on the 
upper surface of the rubbing paper. 

Round the outline of this form the point of the 
burnisher t is worked, pressing the gold-leaf firmly 
—through both the papers—against the size, in the 
angle formed by the size 
and the surface of the 
parchment (fig. 106). 

The fore part of the 
burnisher is then passed 
rapidly all over the rub¬ 
bing paper with a firm 
pressure (fig. 107). 

The rubbing paper and 
the other paper are picked 
off, and an experienced eye 
can usually tell if the gold 
is sticking properly by a 
peculiar, smooth appear¬ 
ance which it then has. 

Several Letters or Forms 
which are close together 
may be gilded simultaneously—with one piece of 
gold-leaf—as if they were one complex form. This 
saves time, but if too many forms are gilded together, 
some of them are liable to be less thoroughly and 
effectually treated. 

Small Scattered Forms (dots, &c.).—For these the 
gold-leaf may be cut into a sufficient number of 
little pieces, which are allowed to fall {gold side 
dovmuiards) on a sheet placed to receive them. They 

> A finer metal or ivory point may alio Im oiad. 



FlO. 105. 
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arc picked up separately by means of a needle stuck Laying & 
into their backing-paper. Burnishing 

Additional Coats of Gold-Leaf .—A second leaf of Gold 
gold may be laid on immediatdy on the top of the 
first; this will ensure richness and facilitate burnish¬ 
ing. Additional leaves may be laid after burnishing, 
but, unless the first gilding is absolutely clean, there 
is a risk of the second leaf peeling oflF when re¬ 
burnished. 



^ \jcaf mto tkt 

an^ fortned ^ me size &. parchment. 



Fig. io6. 


Note .—Heavy pressure unik a cotton wool pad on the back 
of the gold-leaf book paper (when that ia suScienUy thinl may 
with advantage be used instead of the “rubbing-paper*’ and 
bumisber'pomt method here shown. 
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BURNISHING THE GOLD 

Tht Bumuher .—A tooth-shaped agate burnisher 
(fig. io8) is commonly used. 

The point is used for pushing the leaf into angles 
and for burnishing angles (</). 

The fore-part for general burnishing {h). 

The bend for cross-burnishing and for ^gles (f). 

The side for very gentle and light burnishing (d). 

The burnisher is kept scrupulously clean, and to 
ensure this it is frequently rubbed on a cloth. 

Dusting off the Pounce .—The edge of the parch¬ 
ment may be tapped smartly on the desk to shake 
off the pounce, and a feather or a soft handkerchief 
may be used, care being taken not to brush the 
pounce over the gold. 
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Brushing off fVasU Leaf. —The superfluous gold 
round the edge of the gilded form may be lightly 
brushed off with the brush, either after or before 
the burnishing—preferably after (see p. 136). 


Any gold which may 
have stuck to the sur¬ 
rounding parchment, in 
spite of the pouncing, 
may be removed with 
the knife or with the 
hard indiarubber point, 
care being taken not to 
touch the gilded size. 

For removing gold, 
ordinary baker’s bread 
is very useful, and safe. 

Burnishing the Gold. 
—The gold-leaf may 
be burnished immedi¬ 
ately after laying when 
the size is very dry, 
but it is safer to wait 
for a quarter of an 
hour—or longer, if the 
size is at all damp (sec 
Drying, p. 117). 

The dab is again put 
under the work, and 
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the burnishing is be- Fio. 108. 

gun very gently and ... 

cautiously: should the burnisher stick m the very 
least, it is instantly stopped (or else the gold will be 
scratched off), examined, and cleaned. 

The first strokes of the burnisher are generaUy 
carried all over the work, very lightly and with a 
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circular movement (fig. 109), till the gold begins to 
fttl smooth^ and the matt sur&ce gives place to a 
dull polish. 

As the gold gets smoother a little more pressure 
is used, and the burnisher is moved in straight lines 
in every direction across the gold (fig, no). At 




Pio. Z09. 


Fig. no. 


this point the gold should have a peculiar and agree¬ 
able feeling of smoothness under the burnisher, an 
unmistakable sign that all is going well. 

A rapid light polish with the bend of the bur¬ 
nisher across a gold stem will give a very good finish 
(f, fig. 108). 

Properly burnished gold in a right light is at first 
as bright as a mirror, and in some lights may look 
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quite dark by reason of its smoothness. A piece of Laying & 
white paper may be held at such an angle that the Burnishing 
white light from it is reflected by the gold; this will Gold 
show the quality of the burnish, and also show up 
any brown spots which the leaf may have failed to 
cover. It is helpful, moreover, during the actual 
process of burnishing to have a reflecting paper folded 
and standing beside the work (fig. 111). 
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At first the size under the burnished gold is not 
thoroughly hardened, and great care should be taken 
of it (not to breathe on nor finger the gold in an^ 
way, nor allow it to lie about and get dusty). It ts 
best to put it away safely in a drawer for a week or 
two. 

After a week or fortnight, when the size has set 
a little more, it may be very gently re-burnished, 
and this may be done again at the end of another 

I ay 
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fortnight. This final burnishing, when the siw is 
nearlv hard, will give it a very las^g poli^ It is 
well, however, to teke every care of burnished gold, 
and to secure it from risk of damage as soon asmay 
be. Illuminated miniatures were often protected by 
a piece of silk between the leaves—and this should 
be done now, in the case of fine worL That a bound 
volume protects the burnished gold within it is 
proved by the large number of MSS. in which the 
gold, laid and burnished 500 years is in perfect 
and brilliant preservation. 


REMEDYING FAULTS IS GILDING 

To lay and burnish gold satisfactorily requires 
considerable experience. Careful practice with a 
good “size” (a “home-made” size for preference 
—try recipes on pp. 132 and 113) will overcome 
the chief difficulties: these, and their probable causes, 
are here summarised:— 


To makt the Siu stick to the 
Surface, 

aean and pounce thoroughly: 
roughen If necessary (pp. 

iia. us). 


Probable Causes of Siu not 
slicking to Parchment or Paper. 


Dirty 
Gre^ 
Homy or 
Non-poroui 


Surface. 


Procure or make a proper com- 
poaition, mix thoroughly 
always, and atir frequenUy 
when in use. If composition 
is at fault, add— 

a. Sticky matter. 

b. Toughening matter. 

(pp. 113, tga, and Appendix.) 
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Size not sticky 
enough. 

Size not tough 
enough (and 
crumbling 
ofl) 


due to faulty 
compontion, 
or mixing. 




To mako tho Gold-Uaf stiek to 
the Size. 

Breathe on thoroughly and 
avoid delay in laying the 
gold (p. no). 

Do not dry too long (p. ny). 

A fire with a steaming kettle 
having a long tube or spout 
will make gilding possible. 

More careful pressure (p. isa): 
use thin gold leaf. 


Probable Causal of Gold-leaf 
not sticking to Sixe. 

{ due to being iniuffi* 
dently breathed on, or 
the too absorbent na¬ 
ture or condition of, size. 
The dryness of frost or 
east wind makes the size 
dry, hard, and '‘difficult," 

Not sufficient rubbing and 
pressing on of gold. 
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See above (p. iz8). 


Size not sticky enough. 


Raise the size sufficiently (p. Not enough size, particularly 
ii6). If not enough when in thin fines and edges, 
dry, roughen surface and add 
another coat. 


Try re-gilding (p. itz), or, if 
spots perstet, scrape them 
motly and try again: failing 
that, gently scrape oS all the 
gold and try white of egg 
(dilate), or a slight re-sizing. 


If the spots are very small and 
there is not time to spare 
for re-gilding, they may be 
touched wi^ powder gold 
and dilute white of egg, and 
burnished when dry (p. 149). 


The gold may refuse to stick in 
spots with no apparent rea¬ 
son, but probably from one 
or other of the above causes. 
Or the size may have been 
touched accidentally and 
have become greasy or dirty. 


To make the Gold-leaf smooth 
and bright. 

a.} Allow longer time (p. 

fc. J iry). 

e. Remove size and re-size with 
proper composition. 

Sometimes this difficulty may 
be overcome by u^ng several 
coats of gold-leaf (p. 123). 

Scrape smooth with sh^ Size rough surfaced, 
knife. (Sometimes the size 
itself is burnished before the 
gold-leaf is laid.) 

Clean burnisher frequently. Burnisher beoomlng dirty. 
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Probable Causes of Gold-leaps 
not burnishing properly. 

Due to— 

a. Damp weather. 

b. Insufficient time 
allowed for dry¬ 
ing. 

c. Too much sticky 
' matter in size. 


Size 

too 

sticky. 



Laying Sc Both paper and parchment when much wet with 
Burnishing size are apt to cockle. Generally it is not possible, 
Gold or desirable (see p. 140), to guard against this by 
first stretching the material, but the size may be 
used with less water, so that it will dry sooner. In 
cases where there is a gold background it may often 
be divided into small parts (to be sized at different 
times) by the pattern (see p. 157). For large un¬ 
broken patches of gold several thin coats may be 
put on, one after the other, with a brush. 

Some sizes have a tendency to crack: this is diffi¬ 
cult to guard against. But, if the cracks are very 
minute—such as may be seen in many instances in 
the best early MSS.—they do not constitute a serious 
blemish. 

Burnished gold is often damaged by careless hand¬ 
ling or insufficient protection. 

GOLD WRITING 

The page (having been ruled as for ordinary 
writing) is thoroughly pounced all over. 

The pen has an extra long slit, and the size is 
made a little more fluid than usual to allow of its 
flowing freely and making true pen-strokes (p. 29). 

The desk is lowered (fig. 46, b), or flat, so ^at 
the size may flow freely. 

The nib sometimes makes only a wet down- 
stroke on the parchment, but, bv lightly pushing 
the pen up again, the stroke will be filled by the 
size which flows out from under the nib. Simple 
pen-strokes in small writing hold but little, and so 
ought to be filled as full of size as possible (pp. 116, 
150). They will be found to dry much more quickly 
tl^ larger forms, and may be gilded within a few 
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hours of writing. Half-a-dozen or more letters are Laying k 
gilded together (see p. 122). Burnishing 

Gold 

OTHER METHODS & RECIPES FOR GILDING 

Gold-leaf may be cut with a "gilder's knife" on 
a "glder's cushion^" and picked up with a "gilder's 

Water, white of egg, or alcohol may be used to 
make the gold-leaf adhere to the size. 

"Transfer gold-leaf" is convenient, but the greasi¬ 
ness of the tr^sfer paf^r is apt to dim the gilding. 

Gold-leaf is made in many shades, from “red” 

(gold + copper) to “green” (gold + silver) j though 
these nuy be used very effectively, they are liable 
to tarnish, and it is best to begin with pure gold 
(seepp. 118, 135). 

Silver-leaf oxidises and turns black; platinum (a 
good substitute) costs about 5s., and aluminium (not 
so good) about 6d. per book. 

Gold Ink" has been made with powdered gold: 
its effect IS inferior to raised and burnished writing. 

The following is from “The Book of the Art 
of Cennino Cennini ” (written about the beginning 
of the fifteenth century): Translated by Christiana 
J. Herringham, 1899:— 


“Chap. 157 .—How you must do miniatstre-painting 
and put gold on parchment. 

“First, if yon would paint miniatures you must draw 
with a leaden style figures, foliage, letters, or whatever 
you please, on parchment, that is to say, in boob: then 
with a pen you must make the delicate permanent outline 
of what you have designed. Then you must have a 
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Laying Sc paint that it a sort of gesso, called asiso, and it is made in 
Bnrnishing manner; namely, a little gesso sottile [see chap. 

116, below], and a little biacca [whitelead], never more 
of this than equals a third part of the gesso; then take a 
little candy, less than the biacca: grind these ingredients 
very finely with clear water, collect them together, and 
let them dry without sun. When you wish to use some 
to put on gold, cut off a piece as large as you have need 
of, and temper it with the white of an egg, well beaten, 
as I have taught you. {Tie fntk is allowed so stand for 
one nigit to clear itself:] Temper this mixture with let 
it dry; then take your gold, and either breathing on it or 
not, as you please, you can put it on; and the gold being 
laid on, take the tooth or burnishing-stone and burnish it, 
but hold under the parchment a firm tablet of good wood, 
very smooth. And you must know that you may write 
letters with a pen and this asiso, or lay a ground of it, or 
whatever you pleas e it is most excellent. But before 
you lay the gold on it, see whether it b needful to scrape 
or level it with the point of a knife, or clean it in any 
way, for your brush sometimes puts more on in one place 
than in another. Always beware of this.” 


“Chap. 116 .—How to prepare gesso sottile {slaked 
platter oj Paris') for grounding panels. 

“You must now prepare a plaster for fine grounds, 
gesso sottile. This is made from the same plaster 
[plaster of Paris] as the last, but it must be well purified 
(purgata), and kept moist in a large tub for at least a 
month; renew the water every day until it almost ro«, 
and is completely slaked, and all fiery heat goes out of it, 
and it becomes as soft as silk. Throw away the water, 
make it into cakes, and let it dry; and thb gesso b sold by 
the druggists to our painters. It b used for grounding, for 
gilding, for working in relief, and other fine works.” 
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APPENDIX: ON GILDING 
j {By Grai/y Hewitt) 

Success with raised gilding can only be expected when 
I practice has rendered attention to the details of the process 

automatic and there is no need to pause and think. Even 
‘ then the results must be somewhat uncertain and experi- 

, mental. For our own preparations of size are usually 

unsatisfactory, and the ingredients of the best we can buy 
are unknown to us. And our vellum is certainly not of 
the quality we find in the old books. Some one is badly 
wanted to investigate the chemistry of the one and an ap¬ 
propriate preparation of the other. But we can take as 
much care as our dme allows, passing nothing as “good 
enough” which we have not well examined, and bringing 
' to the business all the patience and deftness available. 

Vellum is too stiff, or too dry, or too greasy. When 
, stiff, it is too thick for books; when dry, too apt to crack 

j or cockle; when too greasy, exasperating. And yet the 

soft and rather greasy sort can be rendered more agreeable 
j than the rest with labour. It should be rubbed by the 

flat of the hand with powdered pumice (or even fine sand¬ 
paper on the rough side) and French chalk, especially 
on its split (or rougher) side, until it is serviceable. A 
few tri^ will teach how long to give to this. Five 
minutes for one side of a lamb’s skin would not be too 
I much. It can then be beaten with a silk handkerchief, 

but not rubbed with this until the size has been laid. 
, It may be rubbed cleaner between the laying of the siste 

' and the gilding. Especially must those parts of pages be 

thoroughly robbed dean which in the book, when made 
up, will lie upon and be pressed against gold letters 
i on the page opposite; or the pumice left behind will 

scratch ^em. On the other hand, if the vellum has not 
been thoroughly pumiced on both pages, the greasiness in 
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L«7^g it it will dim the gold in dme, both from above and below, 
Bomishing ot «ven make the size flake off altogether. The size 
Gold “ blamed for feults of the vellum and its want of 
preparation. 

Again size, or “raising preparation,” is too sticky or 
too dry. If the former, the gold will not burnish well; 
if the latter, it will burnish, but will not stick at the edges, 
and will crack sooner or later. And though the essential 
quality of gilding is brightness, one may be content to fidl 
of this rather than have letters ragged in outline or broken 
on the surface. 

The size in use should be just liquid enough to flow 
evenly from the pen. More water makes it dry too brittle, 
and tends to cockle the vellum also; less tends to blobbi- 
ness and unevenness. Even when it is put on fairly an 
uncomfortable groove is apt to form as it dries down the 
centre of letters; but this can be either filled up as soon 
as the first layer is dryish, or the sides of the groove can 
be scraped (when the letter is quite dry) down to the 
level of the groove itself with a sharp knife. The knife 
must be sharp. As this scraping does not affect the ex¬ 
treme edges the power of the size there to hold the leaf 
is not impaired by it; and certainly a well-scraped surface 
is extremely even and pleasant to gild. If the surface, 
however, be burnished and not scraped before laying the 
leaf, it will not hold the leaf well, and remains lumpy 
also where lumps were there originally; while scraping 
gets rid of these. During use the size should be kept 
thoroughly mixed; and a small sable brush serves well 
for this purpose, os soon as it can be used so carefully as 
not to cause bubbles. 

To know the exact time to allow between laying and 
gilding one had need to be a meteorologist, so much 
“depends on the weather.” Very dry and very wet 
weather are equally unkind. Generally an interval of 
about twenty-four hours is right; but it is better to gild 
too soon than too late, provided one can be content, on 
testing the naked surface of the gilded letter with a 
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burnisher, and noting that the glitter is reluctant to come. Laying Sc 
to leave the burnishing for a while, and only lay the leaf. Burnishing 
pressing it well home to the outline of the letters. The Gold 
burnishing can then be done in a few more hours. But 
if the size be too dry, the difficult will be to make the 
leaf stick to it at alL In this case the leaf adhering can 
be scraped off, the size scraped down further, and another 
thin coat added and gild^ after a shorter interval. If 
the letter be so fouled that such repairs are difficult, it 
should be entirely scraped away and the size relaid alto¬ 
gether. In doing this care is needed that the vellum be 
not injured round the letter. 

The best gold-leaf for ordinary work costs about 
js. for twenty-five pages. More expensive leaf, being 
thicker, does not stick so well to the edges; cheaper is 
too thin to burnish well. Two kinds may be used together 
with good results, the finer leaf being put on next the 
size, and the thicker at once on to the top of that. The 
letter is then pressed and outlined as usual through 
paper, and the thin leaf will be found of considerable 
assistance towards the making of a clean cut edge. Gen¬ 
erally, however, the pUing on of several leaves is inad¬ 
visable, as bits are liable to flake away as the letter goes 
on drying, leaving dim specks where they have been. 

Yet if, a^r the outlining through the paper, the leaf is 
seen to be very dull or speckled with the colour of the 
size, this means that the size has been partly pressed 
through the leaf; and another laid immediately will have 
enough to stick to, and will burnish well. The best 
result comes of one moderately thick leaf laid and bur¬ 
nished at the right time as quickly as possible. Thicker 
leaves need only be used for large surfaces, where the 
edge can be scraped even and clean, or where a black 
outline is to be added. 

As soon as the leaf is laid, and from that point onward, 
the breath must be kept from the letter with a shield (of 
cardboard or tin) held in the left hand or otherwise. 

Inattention to this is responsible for many failures. Not 


L«7™E ^ actual letters under operation be so pro- 

Bumishing tected, but where a quantity are sized ready for gilding 
Gold P*8S should protected also, as well as 

any parts already finished; for breath not only moistens 
but warms, and on warm size moisture condenses less 
easily. If the work to be done presently is so warmed, 
it will be found more difficult to deal with when its time 
comes. The first work done in the day is often the best, 
and for this reason, that the size for it is cool; but in 
gilding this portion one almost necessarily warms that to 
be done later. Two pages, where possible, should there¬ 
fore be gilded alternately, one cooling while a portion of 
the other is gilded. Or thin plates of metal, or even 
cardboard, may be placed about as shields to protect all 
surfaces not under actual operation. 

Superfluous gold is best removed by dusting lightly 
with an old and very clean and dry silk handkerchief. 
Indian] bber will certainly remove gold from the vellum, 
but it will as certainly dim any part of the gilding it 
touches. If the vellum was properly pounced to start 
with the silk will easily remove all the leaf unstuck, 
except little odds and ends, and these are safeliest taken 
away with the point of a knife. 

As the pressure of burnishing helps the leaf to stick, it 
is best to wait till the letter has been burnished before 
this dusting. Such spots as are visible ungilded may be 
afterwards treated with a slight breath and transfer gold- 
leaf, or gold dust, may be painted on them. In the latter 
case the spots must be most carefully burnished, if bur¬ 
nished at aU, or their surroundings will be scratched. 

When a gold letter is to be set on a coloured back¬ 
ground, or in the neighbourhood of colour, it is best put 
on after the colour; as may be observed svas the method 
occasionally with the old books. If the gold is put on first, 
it will certainly be dimmed by vrarmth and breath during 
the colouring. On the other hand, if it is put on last, 
great care must be taken that the gold-leaf shall not stick 
to the coloured portions. Where possible, a stencil 
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pattern of the parts to be gilded should be cut out of Laying 8 c 
paper. TWs is easily made from a pencil rubbing taken Burnishing 
after the size is laid, the raised pattern being of course Gold 
cut out carefully a trifle larger than the outline so obtained. 

The^ is then laid over all the work, and the sized 
portions showing through the cuttings can be gilded 
without injury to the colour. 

All gilded work should be retained, if possible, for a 
week or more, and then re-bumished. And in burnishing 
generally the burnisher should not be used, even when the 
size is hard, with any great force or pressure at first. For 
the size in drying sets as if moulded, and this mould 
cannot be squeezed about or actually crushed without 
being loosen^ or cracked. Throughout the whole pro¬ 
cess a gentle and vigilant alacrity is required. Success 
will come easily if it means to come. It cannot be forced 
to come. 

The binder of a book with gilding in it should be 
warned to press the sheets as little as possible, and to 
use all his care in handling it, to as to keep moisture, 
warmth, and fingering from the gold. The folding of 
the sheets, when left to him, should also be done rather 
diflerently from usual, for all gilded pages need to be 
kept as flat as possible. None of the sizes in use seem 
capable of resisting bending of their surfaces without 
crimping or cracking. Where there is much gilding, the 
book will be the better for being sewn with a zigzag * 
through the sections, as this helps to “guard” the gilded 
work. 


' Vide D. Cockerell, "Bookbinding and the Care of Books," 

p. 8i. 
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THE USE OF OOLD & COLOURS IN INITIAL 
LETTERS Sc SIMPLE ILLUMINATION 

Tools Sc Materials for Simple Illumination—Parchment, 
“Vellum,” Sc Pounce — Colours — Simple Colour 
Effects—Matt Gold—Burnished Gold—Burnished 
Gold Forms, Sc Outlines—Background Capitals— 
Applying the Background — Ornament of Back¬ 
grounds. 

TOOLS Sc MATERIALS FOR SIMPLE ILLUMINATION 

TOOLSy &c., FOR GILDING.—Set Chapter 
IX (pp. 111-12). 

IFORr TRJCING POINT.— This is useful 
for various purposes, and for indenting patterns in 
burnished gold (see p. 157). 

BRUSHES. —Red Sables are very good. A 
separate brush should be kept for each colour—or 
at least one brush each for ReJs, BliuSy Greensy 
fThitty and gold “point "—and it is convenient to 
have a medium and a fine brush for each. 

PENS FOR COLOUR. —Quill pens are used: 
“Turkey” or “Goose.” The latter is softer, and 
is sometimes preferred for colour work. For very 
fine work (real) Crow Quills may be tried. A 
separate pen should be used for each colour. 

COLOURED INKS .—Brown ink (tempered 
with black if deared) may be used for fine outlines; 
if the outlined forms are to be coloured afterwards, 
it is convenient if the ink be waterproof. Coloured 
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inks seldom have as good a colour as the best paint 
colours (see Colours for Penwork, p. 142). 

COLOURS,— 14 l}- MATT COLD (see p. 149). 

PyflNT-BOJ^.—The little chests of drawers, 
sold by stationers for 2s. 6d., make very convenient 
“paint-boxes”: pens, &c, may be kept in one 
drawer} gilding, tools, &c, in another; and colours 
and brushes in another. 

PAPER («ee pp. 17, 64, 6 ^.—PARCHMENT, VELLUM, 
tS POUNCE (jec below). 

PARCHMENT, “VELLUM,” & POUNCE 

{Ste also Appendix on Gilding, p. 133 and pp. 64, 320) 

The name “Vellum” (strictly applicable only to 
calf-skin) is generally given to any moderately good 
skin prepared for writing or printing on. All the 
modern skins are apt to be too stiff and homy: 
chemical action (substituted for patient handling), 
followed by liberal sizing and “dressing,” is perhaps 
responsible. The old skins have much more life and 
character, and arc commonly much softer. Their 
surface is generally very smooth—not necessarily 
glaxed—oher\ with a delicate velvety nap, which 
forms a perfect writing surface. 

Parchment (sheep - skin), as supplied by law- 
stationers, though rather hard, still retains the 
character of a skin, and is in every way preferable 
to the Vellum^ which is specially prepared for illu¬ 
minators. A piece of parchment about 26 inches 
by 22 inches costs about 2s. 6d. Lambskin is still 
better. 

"Roman Vellum" is a fine quality of sheep or 

' The very costly, specially prepared caU-skia b too highly 
" finished,” and has mucdi the appearance of superior cardbrard. 
It b stiff and shiny, and its surface b objectionable to work on. 
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*‘lamb" sktrif made in imitation of the Vellum used 
in the Vatican. 

The surface of a modern skin may be greatly 
improved by "pouncing^' but there seems to be a 
danger of its becoming rough or porous. • 

Pounce. —Fine powdered pumice (as supplied by 
drysalters) is very good. It is rubbed on with the 
hand (p. 133), or with a pad or a piece of rag. 
Law-stationers use a pounce in which the main 
constituents are chalk (or “whiting”) and powdered 
resin. Chalk.) IVhitingy French Chalky and Powdered 
Cuttlefish Bone might be used as substitutes for 
pumice, or as ingredients in preparing a pounce. 
Sandarach (a resin) rubbed on an erasure appears to 
prevent ink spreading when the surface is written 
over: it also makes an excellent pounce. I have 
not found any objection to its use before gilding, 
chough resin is said to make the parchment sticky. 
[Before fVritingy see Note 7, p. 323.) 

A skin of parchment has a smooth (whiter) side 
—the original flesh side—and a rougher, yellower 
side—the original hair side. The penman will find 
the smooth side preferable for writing on (though, 
of course, both sides must be used in a book: see 
p. 76). This side is more easily damaged, and 
erasures have to be very carefully made with a sharp 
knife, or by gentle rubbing with indiarubber. On 
the rough side, erasures cause little or no damage 
to the surface. A piece of rubber—or a paper 
stump—dipped in pounce nuy be used. It is better 
—as it is more straightforward—to avoid erasures 
if possible, and to correct mistakes fmnkly, as in 
ordinary writing (sec p. 308). 

For ordinary purposes parchment should be cut 
to the size desired, and be held on the desk by the 
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tape, guard, &c. (see p. i6). It is generally a TheUieof 
mistake to pin it down, or to damp and stretch it Gold tc 
on the drawing-board (see p. 320). Colours in 

Parchment is stained a fine pttrple with “Brazil- Initial 
wood”: this may be obtained from a “store Letters 4c 
chemist.” Three teacups full of Brazil-wood arc Simple 
stewed in about two pints of water, with two tea- Illumination 
spoonfuls of alum (which acts as a mordant). The 
colour of this liquid is brownish-red, and, to make it 
purple, carbonate of potash is added {very carefully, 
or it will become too blue). The liquid is poured 
into a tray, and the parchment skin is placed in it 
for half a day or a couple of days. The colour dries 
lighter, so it should be prepared rather dark, and 
diluted if necessary: strips of parchment should be 
used to test it} they arc taken out and dried at the 
fire. 

The parchment skin is stretched on a frame, the 
edges being caught up over little buttons or pegs, 
and tied at these points with string. It is allowed to 
dry slowly. 

COLOURS 

POff^DER COLOURS are the purest: they 
may be mixed with gum arabic and water. Yolk of 
egg and water is also used as a medium, and so is 
white of egg (pp. 145, 132). It is, however, more 
convenient for the banner to use prepared colours. 

CAKE COLOURS rank next to powder colours 
for purity: they seem to need tempering with a little 
gum or honey (or egg—see above) for use on ordin¬ 
ary parchment^: used on it with water alone, they 
are apt to flake off when dry. 

‘ OXGALL may be used for a greasy surface; painted on it, 
or mixed with the colour. (Experiment, and use in moderation.) 
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The Use of PJN COLOURS are safe for ordinary use. 

Gold Sc TUBE COLOURS sometimes seem to have too 
Qdounin much glycerine*; they are, however, very con- 
initial venient for preparing mixed colours in any quantity. 
Letters Sc because of their semi-fluid condition, and because 


Simple the amount of each colour in the mixture may be 
ninmination judged with considerable accuracy by the length 
which is squeezed out of the tube (p. 144)- 

COLOURS FOR PEN WORK, fife.—For 
simple letters or decoration it is well to use a pure 
RED— neither crimson nor orange tinged: 
BLUE— neither greenish nor violet: 

GREEN— neither bimsh nor "messy" 

A little “body colour” is generally used with hlues 
and greens to keep them “flat” (p. 84). These 
colours should be mixed as required, and be diluted 



to the right consistency with water 
(see p. 84). Colour which has 
been mixed and in use for some 
time — especially if it has been 
allowed to dry — is best thrown 
away (see mixing size, p. 114). 

If there is much rubricating to 
be done, a quantity of each colour 
sufficient to last several days may 
be mixed, and kept in a covered pot. 
A little pomatum pot is convenient 
—the smaller the better, as it keeps 
the colour together, and does not 
allow it to dry so quickly. 


The filling-brush (a rough brush 


kept for filling the pen) may rest in the pot (see 
fig. 112), being given a stir round every time it is 


‘ Glycerine is a doubtful medium, and, in letters, &c., heavily 
loaded with colour, is apt to remain moist and sticky. 
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used, to prevent the settling of the heavy parts of 
the colour. A drop of water is added occasionally 
as the liquid evaporates and becomes too thick. ^ 
TINTS FEiyAND CONSTANT.—Red, Blue, 
and Green (and perhaps purple) with Gold, fVhite, 
and Black, are sufficient for everything but the most 
advanced type of Illumination. And it is in every 
way desirable that, until he has become a Master 
Limner, the Writer and Illuminator should strictly 
limit the number of his colours (see p. i8i). 

It is one of the “secrets” of good “design” to 
use a limited number of elements —forms or colours 
or materials—and to produce variety by skilful and 
charming manipulation of these. 

It is well to follow the early Illuminators in this 
also: that these few colours be kept constant. When 
you have chosen a Red, a Blue, and a Green —as 
pure and bright as you can make them—keep those 
particular tints as fixed colours to be used for ordinary 
purposes. For special purposes (pp. 148, 168) paler 
tints may be made by adding white, and varied tints 
may be mixed, but even when your work has ad¬ 
vanced so that you require a more complex “palette,” 
you should stick to the prindple of constant tints and 
modes of treatment for regulcsr occasions: this is the 
secret of method. 

RED. —Vermilion is prepared in three forms: 
Vermilion, Scarlet Vermilion, and Orange Vermilion. 
“ Orange Vermilion," in spite of its name, properly 
mixed, is a pure Red, very like that of the medieval 
MSS., and, as the brightest red and most brilliant 
contrast to Black Writing (enhanceable by gum), it 
is the best for ordinary Rubneations, etc. (ch. VIII). 

* And the nib is cleaned out now and then (with the flUinx 
brush), or wiped, to prevent the colour clocpas it (see p. 36). 
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Used with Background Cafitalsy etc. (pp. 154- 
163), vermilion is apt to be less happy. Large, 
adjacent areas in Blue^ and patterning of surfeces, 
will help; but many such experiments, and also 
the old use of Pink or Lake reds for backgrounds 
must be tried. 

Chinese Fermilion is a fine colour, but difficult to 
obtain} it was said that the genuine pigment was 
reserved exclusively for the Chinese Emperor (whose 
edicts were written with “The Vermilion Pencil”). 

GREEN. —Verdigris is a very fine colour, closely 
resembling, and possibly the same pigment as, the 
green in early MSS., but I believe that it has not 
been rendered permanent in modern use. 

Green Oxide of Chromium [transparent) (or “ Viri- 
dian ”) is a very good permanent green. It is rather 
a thin colour, and requires body, which may be 
given by a little Chinese JVhite; being a rather bluish 
green, it is the better for some yellow— Aureolin is 
die safest. This (mixed) green is most conveniendy 
prepared from tube colours. 

BLUE.—Ultramarine Ash Blue is a very beauti¬ 
ful colour. (Powder Ultramarine Ash —J oi. about 
^—with a litde gum, is best. The preparations are 
made unpleasantly slimy.) It is rather pale when 
used alone. A mixture consisting of Ultramarine 
Ash Blue and Chinese fVlute and [a very little) Prus¬ 
sian Blue makes an extremely fine, pure blue. A 
similar mixture with cobalt as a base makes a good 
blue. 

Ultramarine or Powdered Lapis Laxuli (unfortu¬ 
nately known as “Genuine Ultramarine”^) is a fine 
colours it nuy have a slightly purplish tint and need 


* “FroncA Ultramarine" is an attificial compound, and a poor 
colour. 
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tempering with green to make a pure blue (whole 
cake about 18s.). 

The Blue in common use in early MSS. (before 
Ultramarine came into use) has a fine, pure colour, 
and considerable body: it is more raised than any 
other colour; it is often seen to be full of little 
sparkles, as though there were powdered glass in it. 
It is supposed to have been prepared from a copper 
ore. 

The following note on this blue has been given 
to me by Mr. C. M. Firth:— 

“ The blue is Native Carbonate of Copper finely 
powdered and tempered with white of egg (Vermilion 
is tempered with the Yolk).” 

“ The ore is of two kinds, a crystalline of a medium 
hardness found in France at Chessy, and hence called 
Chessylite, and a soft earthy kind which is obtained in 
Hungary, and largely now from Australia. The latter is 
from its ease of manipulation the best for paint making. 
It should be ground dry till it is no longer grit^ and is 
of a sky blue (pale) colour.” 

“ The Blue in MSS. was liable to wash ofii but the 
oil in the Yolk prevented a similar result with the Ver¬ 
milion. The Blue is identical with the Azzuro della 
magna (for d’allemaigne) of the Middle Ages. The 
frequently advanced hypothesis that the blue was due to 
a glass is based on the accounts of (I.) The Vestorian 
blue copper ‘frit’ for enamels probably; (II.) on the 
accounts in sixteenth century of the Manufacture ot 
Smalt, which owes its colour to a glass tinted with Cobalt 
This Azzuro is the oldest known Western blue, and was 
probably employed on Egyptian walls, where it has gone 
green, as also in Italian Frescoes.” 

“ The Green tint of the chemical change in the Copper 
is seen in initials in books too much exposed to the damp. 
These exhibit a bright green tint in places where the 
colour was thinly applied.” 
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It appears that Yolic, besides being unsuited in 
colour for tempering this blue, changes it to a 
greenish colour (the effect of the oil, which forms 
about 22 per cent, of Yolk of Egg). 

ff^HlTE. —The tube CUnese IVhite^ is the most 
convenient to use when tempering colours. 

''White Line or Hair Finishing" (see p. 183). 
Various tools have been recommended for this. A 
sable pencil with the outer hairs cut away, “the 
smallest brush “ made, and even a fine steel pen. I 
am inclined to believe that some of the early Illumi¬ 
nators used a fine quill—such as a crow quill, or a 
goose quill scraped thin and sharply pointed. 

PURPLE is seldom used in simple pen-work, 
lettering, &c., but largely and with very fine effect 
in complex illumination. A reddish-pttrple is to be 
preferred. A good colour can be made from the 
purple stain described on p. 141, or from Ruby 
madder and a little Rose madder, with a very little 
Ultramarine. 


SIMPLE COLOUR EFFECTS 

Simple "Rubrication" (see p. 93).—Red letters 
were most commonly contrasted with blue (the 
“warmest” and “coldest” colours),* in some MSS. 
with green alone, but more commonly the three 


* For white linina, &c.—^if in constant use—the Chinese 
White in bottle is sud to be the best; a little Spirits of Wine 
should be poured into it, to keep it moist and make it work 
better. It should be stirred well, and a sufficient quantity for 
immediate use it taken out and mixed in a small saucer. The 
bottle it kept tightly corked. 

■ And sufle forms were often particoloured, at I I, IV, 
Blue, with tU serifs, or vice veni (see also pp. 174,182). 
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colours were used together, the alternations being 
generally— 


fled cap. 
B/ur cap. 
Red cap. 
Qr/r« cap. 
&C. 


in 

columns of 
Versal 
letters 
(see fig. 

93)- 


RED 

BLUE 

RED 

GREEN 

&c. 


in lines of 


. Caps, 
(see fig, 
89). 
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Repetition and Limitation of Simple Colours (and 
Forms ).—^The uniform treatment of a MS. neces¬ 
sitates that no colour (or form) in it should be quite 
singular, or even isolated if it can possibly be re¬ 
peated. If, for example, there be a Red capital on 
the “Verso” page, the ^^epening" is improved by 
some Red—a capital, a rubric, or even a line¬ 
finishing—on the “Reao” page. Very often the 
one piece of colour is very small, and, as it were, 
an echo of the other (compare Line-finishings and 
Initials, pp. 171, 159). 'WTiile it is not always pos¬ 
sible or desirable so to treat both pages of an openings 
yet, in the book taken as a whole, every colour used 
should be repeated as often as there is a reasonable 
opportunity. And, therefore, where the opportunities 
for colour in a book are few and far between, it is 
well to limit the “colours” used to two, or even 
one. 

This necessity for repetition applies to simple 
rather than to complex “Illuminated” Forms— e.g. 
a book need not luve more than one Illuminated 
Initial—^but within such complex forms themselves 
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repetition is recognised as one of the first principles 
of “decorative design” (see p. i8i). 

Proportions of Colours. —In Harmonious Illumina¬ 
tion, Blue very commonly is the predominating 
colour; but no exact proportions can be laid down, 
for the combined colour effect depends so much on 
the arrangement of the colours. 

Effects of Neighbouring Colours.^ —When blue and 
red arc in juxtaposition, the blue appears bluSr and 
greener; the red appears brighter and more scarlet. 
With Red and Green, the Red appears more crim¬ 
son, and the green, greener and bluCr. A greenish 
blue will appear plain blue beside a pure green; a 
blue with a purplish tinge will appear more purple. 
Experiments might profitably be made with simple 
arrangements of Red, Blue, Green, Black, White, 
and Gold in combinations of two or more. 

Tempering Colours with White. —Forms such as 
flower petals, icc., may be painted in Blue or Red, 
paled with White, and then be shaded with the 
pure colour; this gives considerable richness, and 
the effect may be heightened by very careful white 
line work {q.v.). Green leaves, &c., may be made 
very pale and then touched with Yellow —this gives 
a brilliant effect. 

Black Outlines. —^Thc effect of these is to make a 
bright colour appear brighter and richer, to define, 
and, to a certain extent, harmonise^ neighbouring 
colours and shapes, and to keep the design flat (sec 


* In "white light” three ray* (hnown as the ''Primary 
Colour’Sensaiums") have been distinguished—Red. Green, and 
Blue; any two of these are complementary to the remaining 
colour, and appear to be induced optically in its neighbourhood. 

(Yellow light is combined of Red and Green rays, and this 
may partly explain the particular fitness of Blue and Gold 
lUummatira.) 
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p. 152)* For one or more of these reasons, all 
coloured forms—patterns, charges, &c.—in a com¬ 
pound colour scheme have an outline—strong or 
delicate, according to the strength or delicacy of 
the work (sm pp. 154, 187, 168, 153, 131). 

White Lining .—A black outline is often separated 
from the colour by a fine white line (sec fig. 129). 
White lines also are used to harmonise colours, one 
or more commonly being painted (or “penned”) 
upon the colours. This tends to make the colours 
appear paler and lighter—^brightening them if they 
are dark. Care must be taken not to overdo the 
white lining, or it will make the colours chalky and 
cold. White is also used in groups of dots, and in 
fine patterns on backgrounds (see pp. 179, 416). 

Gold is even more effective than white or black 
for harmonising colours. It is commonly Burnished 
in bars or frames (p. 417), in spots (pp. 417, 153), 
or in large masses (p. 157). Matt Gold (see below). 
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MATT GOLD 

Matt gold, or “shell gold”—the pure gold powder 
(as supplied by a gold-beater) with a very little gum, 
or white of egg, is best—is generally painted upon 
colour. It was much used in old miniatures for 
“hatching” and lighting landscapes, houses, cos¬ 
tumes, 5 ic. t and stars, rays of light, and outlines of 
clouds were painted in delicate gold lines upon the 
blue of the skies. Such gold lining has a very mellow¬ 
ing and pleasant effect upon colour, but it can easily 
be overdone. Matt gold may be used besides, for 
letters, ornament, and patterns painted upon colour. 
Such forms have either no outline, or a very fiiint 
one: their effect depends upon their lightness, and 
they are not made to appear solid. 
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A very pretty effect may be obtained in a small 
and not very formal manuscript by painting into 
the spaces left for the capitals little squares of red 
and blue, and painting upon these the letters and 
ornament—all in gold powder—^very freely and 
quicldy. The kind of treatment 
is rather crudely suggested by 
hg. 113. The pleasant appear- 
k ance of the pages—as though 

they were scattered over with 
tiny squares of cloth of gold and 
red and blue—is produced with 
comparative ease, while the use 
of leaf gold might entail an ex¬ 
penditure of more time and pains than the book 
was worth. In the finest class of manuscripts, 
however, these matt gold letters would be somewhat 
informal and out of place. 



BURNISHED COLD 

Gold is always raised, and burnished as bright as 
possible, unless there is a special reason for using 
matt gold. 

The height to which it is raised varies, according 
to the effect desired, from a considerable thickness 
to the thinnest possible coat of “size.” Extremely 
thin and extremely thick raising are both objection¬ 
able (see p. 116): roughly speaking, a suitable height 
for any ordinary purpose is between and ^ of 
an inch. 

The surface, in the case of large forms, is gene¬ 
rally made as smooth and perfect as possible, so that, 
as Cennino Cennini sajrs, the burnished gold “wi/i 
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appear almost dark from its own brightness" i and its 
brightness is only seen when the light falls on it at 
a particular an^e. The gilding of a manuscript, 
however, is slightly flexible, and a large gilded sur¬ 
face is likely to be bent, so that some part of it is 
sure to catch the light. 

Small surfaces highly burnished very often do not 
show the effect of, or “tell” as, gold, unless they 
catch the light by accident. It is wdl, therefore, 
where the forms are small to have several on the 
page, so that one or another will always shine out 
and explain the rest. And while the proper crafts¬ 
man tries always to get the best finish which he 
reasonably can, the natural, slight unevennesses or 
varying planes of small gilded forms may be of advan¬ 
tage to the whole eflFcct. The pleasant effect of such 
natural variations may be seen in thirteenth-century 
Initials, where numbers of little gold pieces are fitted 
into the backgrounds, and their changing surfaces 
cause the whole to be lit up with little sparkles of 
light. A parallel to this may be found in the hand¬ 
tooling of a book-cover, which sparkles with gold, 
because the binder could not press in each piece of 
gold-leaf absolutely level. On the other hand, the 
“deadness” of a machine-stamped cover is largely 
due to the dead level of its gilding. 

Black and Gold. —One of the finest effects in 
calligraphy can be obtained by the simple contrast 
of gold capitals with black writing (see p. 263). 

While, as in the case of black and red., the strongest 
effects arc obtained by a marked contrast, gold may 
)ret be very effectively used for small capitals through¬ 
out the black text. It does not lose or blend its 
brilliance with the black of the writing as colour is 
apt to do, but lights up and illuminates the page. 
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For this reason gold will “help out” and make 
agreeable a black and colour effect which, by itself, 
would have been a failure (see p. lOO). 


BURNISHED GOLD FORMS & OUTLINES 

P/ahi gold Utters^ tymbol:., and other detached formsy 
not having backgrounds, arc usually not outlined. An 
outline cheapens their effect, making them darker 
and heavier, and, if the line be at all thick, conceal¬ 
ing the true form of the letter, and giving it a clumsy 
appearance. 

It is an instructive experiment to make a gold (or 
plain white) letter with a thick outline {a, fig. 114), 
and then paint a background round it. The effect 
is quite altered, and greatly improved {b, fig. 114). 



Fic. 114. 


The outline no longer tells as the outer line of the 
form, but partakes more of the nature of the back¬ 
ground, in which it cuts out, as one might say, a 
little niche for the letter to rest in. 

Gold-leaf forms on coloured backgrounds are out- 
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lined—generally in black—in order that letter and The U«e of 
background may together form a flat design, stable Gold & 
and at rest in the page. Colours in 

The distinction between the use of gold ''paint'* Initial 
and the treatment of a leaf gold form should be Letters Sc 
carefully observed: the matt geld powder lies upon Simple 
colour, and may appear to blend with it (p. 149); Illumination 
the bright gold-leaf constitutes a distinct form, whi^ 
either lies upon the surface of a pagey or is, as it were, 
set in a background. 

Gold {leaf) Floral Ornamenty £S’f.—If the stalk 
and leaves are both gold; they are commonly not 
outlined, unless on a background. 

If there be a thin stalk in black or colour with 
gold leaves: the leaves are oudined with the stalk- 
colour (they were commonly/urre^/; f, fig. 115)- 

If there be a thick coloured stalk with gold leaves: 
both stalk and leaves commonly have a black outline, 
the “ leaves” often being treated as spots of gold 
(below). 

Gold Spots or Dots are usually outlined and furred 
with black (fig. 115). The 
effect produced is of a bright 
gold form on a grey back¬ 
ground. 

A simple “ leaf ” or de¬ 
tached spot of gold has a 
formless look, much as a 
small blot of colour or ink 
would have. The black out¬ 
line and the grey background- 
effect seem in this case to give 
form and interest to the spot; 
at least they give it a place to rest in—a nest to hold 
the small golden egg. 
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Even a stalk and tendril (J, fig. 115) has the same 
effect of giving intention and meaning to what 
might otherwise be a mere blot. 

When several spots of gold (or colour) are ar¬ 
ranged in a simple design, together they constitute 
a simple form which does not require a background. 
Thus the line-finishing (a, fig. 126) has a formal 
and intentional arrangement in itself, and therefore 
need not be outlined. 


BACKGROUND CAPITALS 

Background Capitals or Initials frequently employ 
burnished gold, either for the letters or the ground. 
All the parts (including “solid” patterns) are gener¬ 
ally outlined in black, or dark colour. 

The commonest colours for grounds are Reds and 
Blues. The grounds are frequently countercharged, 
or made one colour inside and another outside the 
initial (p. 156). Sometimes little or no gold is used, 
and many hne white lines are employed to separate 
and harmonise the colours of the Initial and the 
ground. It is well, however, for the beginner to 
keep the letter and the ground distina, by observing 
the Herald’s maxim, and using “Metal on colour, 
or colour on metal.” 

The forms of the letters vary from those of ordinary 
capitals in being thicker in proportion to their 
height, and frequently in having no serifr. A 
very thin line or serif is apt to be lost in the 
background. 

A very good form of background initial may be 
«S 4 


made out of the ROMAN CAPITAL (a, fig. 116) 
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by thickening all its parts; in place of the serifs, 
curving out and shaping the ends of the stems (i, d) 
to a sort of "blunderbuss" pattern (^). 


APPLYING THE BACKGROUND 

It is well first to make the letter,* and then to 
apply the background to it (as though it were a sort 
of mosaic). The background is packed tightly round 
the letter, and the letter occupies the background. 


‘ In the case of a burnished gold background, the actual 
pat'nXMg of the Letter may be deferred until the adjacent gilded 
parts are finished (see p. ii?). 
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so that they appear to be in the same plane {a, 
fig. 117). 




'Diagram of 

Uss saixsfaoxny'Xh.') 
togedx£r Initial3c PorJtcrauntitooiQjw; 
bockgnmnd .Islote OrheWomaimnr^ 
algo ccnmtCTthgig e. pc*‘‘ ^ ’ 


'Isehind letter. 


Fig. 117. 


Such “flatness” is secured even more certainly 
and effectively by using two colours (e.^. red and 
blue) in the background—one inside and one outside 
the letter (see Plate XII). 

The curves of the gold letter may with advantage 
slightly project, and so break the hard, square outline 
of the background. 

The letter should not have the appearance of 
being “stuck on,” as it is apt to if the background 
is large and empty, or if the ornament passes behind 
the letter (i, fig. 117). 

In the case of letters with projecting stems or 
tails: the uil may be outside the background (a, 
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fig. 118), or the background may be prolonged on 



SimftU 3ad^vunds taxUd IxUaS, 
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one or both sides of the tail (i and r), or the whole 
“field” may be enlarged to take in the complete 
letter (J). 

There is no limit to the variety of shapes which 
backgrounds may take—symmetrical or asymmet¬ 
rical, regular or irregular—^provided they fit the 
initial or the ornament (whi^ may t/se/f partially, 
or entirely, bound them), are properly balanced (see 
Plate XII, and p. 381), and take their right place 
on the page. 

ORNAMENT OF BACKGROUNDS 

The ornament, as a rule, covers the background 
evenly, and is closely packed or fitted into its place. 

Gold grounds arc generally thin, sometimes bearing 
patterns in dots. These are indented in the surface 
by means of a point (p. 138) which is not too sharp. 
It presses the gold-leaf into tiny pits, but docs not 
pierce it. Gold grounds may be broken up into small 
parts by coloured chequers (p. 181} or floral patterns. 
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Coloured grounds arc, as a rule, more or less evenly 
covered with some form of 
decoration in thin white or 
matt gold lines, or in “solid” 
patterns in various colours (see 
pp. 168, 178). A simple and 
pretty diaper pattern may be 
made by diagonal lines of matt 
gold, cutting up the colour into 
small “lozenges,” each alternate 
lozenge having a fleur-de-lis or 
little cross, or other simple 
ornament (fig. 119). 

A bolder design, in a broad 
white or coloured line, may 
be, as it were, woven through counterfeited slits in 



Colour. 

Fig. no. 



Fig. 1 X0. 


the letter (fig. 120). This helps to preserve the 
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general flatness of the letter, background, and 
ornament, and gives additional interest. 

The mimic slits are made by black lines drawn on 
the burnished gold of the letter. Where the stem 
of the ornament comes over the gold, the size is cut 
away with a pen-knife} the part hollowed out is 
painted with white to cover any blemishes, and then 
painted with the stem colour, and outlined 

A plain or pale stem may have a faint or 
brown outline, and be “shaded” at the sides (with 
p'eys, brownsy or yellows) to give an effect of 
solidity; a stem that is painted in strong colour [e.g. 
red or blue) may have a central white line painted 
upon it. 

Note that where the initials have backgrounds, 
the line-finishings are commonly made with back¬ 
grounds to match, though their treatment is naturally 
much simpler (sec Plates XV, XVII). 


CHAPTER XI 

A THEORY OF ILLUMINATION 

lUumination—“Barbaric, or Colour-Work, niumina- 
tion”—“Filigree, or Pen-Work, Illumination”— 
“Natural, or Limner’s, lUumination.” 

ILLUMINATION 

It is convenient to give a wide meaning to the word 
when we speak of an "'illuminated manuscript,” for 
the scribe works with a very free hand, and when 
he wishes to decorate his pages he can write the 
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A Theory of words themselves in red, green, or blue, as easily as 
Ulumioadon he could have written them in black. He can take 
a clean pen and a new colour and initial and “flour¬ 
ish” any part of the work to his heart’s content. He 
may acquire the art of laying and burnishing gold, 
and no possible brilliance of effect is denied him— 
within the limits of his skill as an illuminator (see 
also pp. 262-263). 

A limited number of spedally prepared printed 
books can likewise be illuminated. But the greater 
the number of copies, the less labour may be spent 
on each one, and the more their illumination tends to 
be simple “rubrication”—adding coloured capitals, 
flourishes, and the like (see p. 93). And, if a large 
edition is to be decorated, the printer must be con¬ 
tent to use black, or black and red, in woodcut or 
“process” work (see pp. 329, 336). 

Illumination proper may be defined as the decora¬ 
tion by hand, in bright gold or colours, of writing 
or printing. 

There are three broad types of illumination, which 
for want of better terms I distinguish as Barbaric" 
(or colour-work), "FUtgret” (or pen-work), and 
"Natural" (or limner’s). These types run naturally 
one into another, and they may be blended or com¬ 
bined in every possible way, but it is convenient to 
consider them and the distinctive treatments which 
they involve separately. 


“barbaric, or colour-work, illumination” 
{Set also pp. 169,174, 17s, 181-4, 376.407.408) 

This is mainly a colour treatment in which forms 
seem to be regarded chiefly as vehicles for coloOr. 
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Its effect appeals to the senses, rather than to the A Theory of 
imagination {and such interest as the forms have lies niummadon 
greatly in their skilful disposal or intricate arrange* 
ment. Sometimes in their fantasy—^where organic 
forms are introduced—as the “great fish” in the act 
of swallowing Jonah (in order to make the T of 
ET), Plate XII. This type of illumination appears 
to have reached its climax of barbaric splendour in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Though its revival nowadays might seem a little 
out of keeping with the more sedate and grown-up 
point of view of modem life, we cannot doubt that 
it is still lawful to decorate our work with the brilli¬ 
ance and splendour of gold and colours. Whether it 
is expedient or not depends upon how it is done: to 
justify our work, it must succeed; it must be bright 
and splendid, and really gladden our eyes. And we 
must really take pleasure in the making of it, for 
if we do not, we can hardly expect that it will give 
pleasure to others. 

Simple and Complex Forms .—Between simple forms 
—which are in a sense permanent—^and complex 
forms —which arc always changing—it is necessary 
to make a careful distinction. 

An equilateral triangle drawn by “Euclid” and 
one drawn by a modem Mathematician are, or 
ought to be, practically the same thing. If the 
ancients made an ornamental band of geometrical 
forms, that is no bar to us; we also are at liberty 
to m^e decorative bands of circles, lozenges, or 
triangles. 

The ancient Romans made a capital A—its essen¬ 
tial form (see fig. 142) two strokes sloped together 
and joined by a cross-bar (very like the “Pons 
Jsinorum”), it could hardly be simpler—they used 
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A Thony of chisels and pens, which gave it its more charaaeristic 
Illumination and finished form. If we use chisels and pens pro¬ 
perly we shall get a similar result—not absolutely 
the same—for no two chisels or two hands can 
be quite the same—but closely resembling it and 
belonging to our own time as much as to any 
other. 

The essential form of the “Roman ” A is a purely 
abstract form, the common property of every ration^ 
age and country,^ and its characterisation is mainly 
the product of tools and materials not peculiar to the 
ancient Romans. 

But when there is any real complexity of form 
and arrangement, or sentiment, we may reasonably 
suppose that it is peculiar to its time, and that the 
life and virtue of it cannot be restored. 

It was common enough in the Middle Ages to 
make an initial A of two dragons firmly locked 
together by claws and teeth. Such forms fitted the 
humour of the time, and were part of the then 
natural “scheme of things.’’ But tue should beware 
of using such antique fantasies and “organisms”; 
for medieval humour, together with its fauna and 
flora, belong to the past. And our own work is only 
honest when nude in our own humour, time, and 
place. 

There are, however, an infinite variety of simple 
abstract forms and symbols, such as circles, crosses, 
squares, lozenges, triangles, and a number of Alpha¬ 
bets, such as Square and Round Capitals, Small 
Letters—upright and sloping—which—^weeded of 


‘ It bu even been supposed that we mi(bc make the inbabit- 
ants of Mars aware of the existence of rational TtrrtsirMs, by 
exhibitinc a vast itlumination—in lamp-light—consisting of a 
somewhat similar form —tkt first Propos%tien (» Euclid. 
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archaisms—wc may use freely. And all these forms A Theory of 

can be diversified by the tools with which they are lUumiiutioD 

made, and the manner in which the tools are used, 

and be glorified by the addition of bright colours and 

silver and gold. Very effective “designs” can be 

made with “chequers” and diaper patterns, and with 

the very letters themselves. And I have little doubt 

that an excellent modem style of illumination is quite 

feasible, in which the greatest possible richness of 

colour effect is achieved together with extreme 

simplicity of form. 


“riUGREB, OR PEN-WORK., ILLUMINATtON ” 

{See also pp. 171-4, 175, 184-6, 411, 

figs. 79, 92, 125-26, 150, 188-895 Plates XI, 
XIII, XIV, XVII.) 

This is a type of illumination which can safely be 
attempted by one who, having learnt to write, is 
desirous of illuminating his writing; for it is the 
direct outcome of penmanship (see p. 170), and con¬ 
sists mainly of pen flourishes, or semi-formal lines 
and shapes whi(^ can be made with a pen, suitably 
applied to the part to be decorated. Its effect may 
be very charming and restful: no colour standing 
out as in a positive colour scheme, no individual 
form catching the eye; but the whole having a rich¬ 
ness of simple detail and smooth colouring more or 
less intricate and agreeably bewildering. 

It may be compared to the tooling of a book- 
cover, both in the method of producing it, and in 
its effect. A book-binder has a number of stamps 
which bear the simplest forms and symbols, such as 
little circles and “leaves" and stars and curved lines. 



A Theory of and with these simple fitments he builds up a pleasant 
ffluminadon “design,” which he tools, usually in gold-le^, upon 
the cover. 

The scribe can vary the forms which his pen 
produces, and the colours which he gives them, 
with a freedom that the set form and the method 
of using the binder’s tools do not allow. But the 
skilled penman will find that his pen (or, at any 
rate, his penmanship) largely determines the forms of 
his freest flourishes and strokes, and that the semi- 
formal nature of such ornament demands a certain 
simplicity and repetition of form and colour, which 
do not unduly tax his skill as a craftsman. 

Suppose, for example, that the scribe wishes to 
illuminate the border of a page of writing. He may 
choose a limited number of simple, pen-made forms 
for the elements of his design; say, a circle, a “leaf,” 
and a “tendril,” and a few curved flourishes and 



strokes (fig. 121), and with these cover the allotted 
space evenly and agreeably. 
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The ornament 
being treated as 
though it were a 
sort of floral growth, 
requires a starting 
point or “root" 
The initial letter is 
the natural origin of 
the border ornament, 
the stalk of which 
generally springs from 
the side or from one 
of the extremities of 
the letter. The main 
stem and branches are 
Erst made with a 
very free pen, forming 
a skeleton pattern (fig. 
122). 


Hoti. —Tbe numbers in 
tbe diagram indicate the 
order in which the strokes 
were made. The main sUm 
(in) sweeps over and oc* 
cupies most of the ground; 
the stcondary stem (33s) 
occupies the remainder; 
the main bfonehts (3^3, 
&C.) make tbe occupation 
secure. 
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Next the minor 
branches are added 
to cover the space 
evcnlj, and then the 
fhuierSyfruiti and bttds 
—made up of com- 
binations of the 
“leaves,” circles, &c. 
—are more or less 
evenly disposed in the 
spaces formed by the 
large, round curves 
at the ends of the 
branches (fig. 123). 


Fig. laj. 
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The “leaves” are 
placed all over, wher¬ 
ever there is con¬ 
venient room for them 
(just as the leaves of a 
real plant are). Then 
the stalks of the leaves 
are added, and, lastly, 
the interspaces are 
filled with “tendrils,” 
which greatly con¬ 
tribute to the pleasant 
intricacy of the design 
(fig. 124). 



Fig. 1Z4. 
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Colour Scktma .—The safest treatment of such a “design U 
In black and gold (see p. ijs). The leaves, which are kept 
rather flat, may be outUned after gilding. The flowers, ace., 
may be made up in red and blue (tempered with white: see p. 
148). This is the colour treatment of the example, Plate XVH. 

If the leaves are green, the stem and outline may be mote 
delicately drawn in pale or grey-brown ink, and the p«eo 
may bo a delicate pale olive or grey-green. (A strong, black 
item with bright green leaves is apt to look crude and hard.) 
In soch n dftUcate gr e en pinnt borers delicnte bine and red 
flosrers, and one or two rather flat gold "bemea” (single, or in 
threes) may be placed. 

X very effective colour docoratiem of a much simpler type 
may be made in red and green (or blue) pen-work—using the 
pen and the colours with which the Versal letters and hne- 
inishings are made. A red flourished stem with ted leaves or 
tendrils, and green berries (or leaves) or a green stem with 
green leaves and red berries. 

A floral pattern may also be made in plain burnished gold— 
both^m Lid leaves^t outlined (p. 133 & Plate XXll). 

A more complex decoration resembling the “ floral 
filigree” has a “solid” stem in light or dark colour 
on a dark or light ground (or on a gold ground), 
as suggested in the rough diagram, fig. 120. 

The examples of Italian fifteenth-century work 
in Plates XVIII and XIX show a related type of 
illumination, known as the “white vine pattern.” 
Very carefully and beautifully drawn, it strongly 
suggests natural form. 

“natuhal, or limner’s,* illumination” 

(See also pp. 179, 185-7, 193, +09-IO, 

4225 figs. i3id-i4i} Plates XV, XVI, XXIII.) 

This, the finest type of illumination, has very 
great possibilities; and it is to be hoped that some 
craftsmen, who have the necessary skill, will find 
an opening for their work in this direction. 


* Note. —Litrmiitf strictly means fUuintiMfing, but has come 
to Imply drawing and painting, especially of portraits and 
miniatures. Here, all its senses are intended. 
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Plate XV is a thirteenth-century example of the 
transition from the “barbaric” to the “natural.” 
The dragon-tailed initial with its wonderful scroll¬ 
work and “ivy-leaf” being the perfection of bar¬ 
baric form, carrying brilliant colour and serving to 
Support and frame the delicate and beautiful drawing 
which it contains.^ But in the drawing itself the 
skill of a fine illuminator combines with the fancy 
of a cunning draughtsman to satisfy an xsthetic 
taste and appeal to the imagination. 

Plate XVI shows a rare, and singularly interest¬ 
ing, treatment of an Italian fourteenth-century MS. 
decorated with plant and insect forms (p. 413). 

Plate XXIII {modem) shows a Irorder of wild 
roses and climbing plants: the colour treatment in 
the original is very brilliant (see p. 422). 

The “natural” type depends very much on the 
beauty and interest of its form { and a draughtsman 
before he had become an illuminator, might be con¬ 
tent to decorate MSS. and printed books with pen 
drawings only faintly coloured or tinted; but when 
he had mastered the limitations which the craft 
would impose on his drawing for pure and bright 
colour, there is no degree of brilliance, even unto 
“barbaric splendour,” which he might not lay upon 
his trained and delicate forms. 


* The modem iUmninator, having no tradition (or making 
such tcroU-work, would find that natural or organic forma—as 
of trees or plants (see p. 187)—would serve the tame end and 
have more "sweet reaaonableneas’’ in modem eyes. Excellent 
tcroll-work, moreover, might be formed oat of ornamental 
Capitals—if sufficient excuse could be found for introducing 
them: a large flourished L, for example, could be made exactly 
on the same lines as the pendant and scroll in Plate Xv. 
Narrow gold rods also may be used in a border to support 
a floral growth, or as frames if necessary (compare rultx, p. 3s8). 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ILLUMINATION* 

The Development of Illumination—Line-Finishings— 
Initial Letters—Borders Sc Backgrounds. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF ILLUMINATION 

The De- An art or craft is so largely dependent on the tools 
relopmemt of materials which are used by the craftsman, that 
Illumination may reasonably say that it begins with the tools 
and materials, through which it has been produced. 
Now, “illumination” can be traced back step by 
step to simple pcirmanship. And its true develop¬ 
ment is most graphically sketched by Ruskin (“ Lec¬ 
tures on Art,” No. V) when he says— 

“Tip ... it not only tie great instrument for the 
inest sketching, but its right use is tie foundation of the art 
of illumination. , . . Perfect illumination is only writing 
made lovely; . , . But to make writing beautiful—to 

make the sweep of the pen lovely—is the true art of illumina¬ 
tion”; And ^so that those who have acquired habit 
of deliberate, legible and lovely penmanship in their daily 
use of the pen, . , . may next discipline their hands into the 
control of lines of any length, and, finally, add the beauty 
of colour andform to the flowing of these perfect lines' 

‘ The sups in the devtlopmtnt sketched very briefly in this 
chapter, refer both to the past history of the art of illnminatioa 
and to its practical revival (see p. xiv). Of something already 
done, of honour due, a friend reminds me: " William Morris was 
the ^t penon in England to revive the art of writing and 
iUominatloo, as he revived so many other arts, on the lines 
established by the ancient masters. Several books are in 
existence exquisitely srritten and decorated by him, notably a 
Horace, a Vergil, and two differently treated copia of Omar 
Khayyion.'* 
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UNE-FINISHINCS Thc De- 

Line-finishings are used to preserve the evenness velopmentof 
of the text when lines of writing fell short. When Illumination 
the space left is small, or eccurs in the middle of a sen- 
tenee, a quick stroke of the pen—often a continua¬ 
tion of the last letter, or springing from it—is 
sufficient (fig. 125)} but where there are many and 
long gaps (as, for example, in a psalter at the ends 
of the verses), they may be filled in virith dots (sec 
Plate yill) or flourishes (<7, b, c, fig. 126) either 
made in black with the script pen, or with another 
pen, in colour or gold. 

Line-finishings commonly echo the treatment of 
the initials (see p. 147). In twelfth-century MSS. 
long delicate flourishes are commonly found, in red, 
blue, or green—matching the colours of the Versals, 
and probably made with the same pen. The latter 
being rather finer than the text pen keeps these 
flourishes from appearing too prominent (see e, f, 
fig. 126). 

Such work should be simple and characteristic 
pen-work, showing the thicks and thins and crisp 
curves, the result of the position of the pen, which 
is usually “slanted” (see p. 9). 

Bands of pen-made “geometrical” patterns—used 
with rather dose writing—may be very simple and 
direct, though appearing pleasantly elaborate (see figs. 

87 and (g) 126, Plate XIV, and pp. 181 & xxiii). 

INITIAL LETTERS 

(See also pp. xW, 14., 78-80, 90, lOO, 147, 154- 
* 59 » *59-65. 171-^1, and the Plates) 

The main development of Illumination was—and 
still is—Abound up with the growth and decoration 
of thc Initial Letter (but sec footnote j p. 179). 
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The De- The first step in this development is the mastery 
velopmentof of the pen-made Versal letter, and the right treat- 
Tlln min atintt mcnt of simple coloured capitals (see chapters VII, 
VIII, and X). The next step is their elaboration. 
The simplest ornamental treatment is found in the 
flourishing of a terminal of the initial letter (fig. 150), 
or the arrangement of the remaining letters of the 
word inside or beside it. Pen flourishes may consist 
of the simplest curved and zigzag strokes (sometimes 
springing from the actual letter: see p. 2i7)> ending 
with a “twirl” of the pen in a loop or a “bud” 
(figs. 150, 79) J or they may strike out a sort of 
formal floral pattern, filling or surrounding the ini¬ 
tial (fig. 92), and such a pattern in its turn may 
spring from the letter into the margin, and grow into 
a complete “il.uminated border” (see p. 165). 

Hollow Letters .—A large capital is often made 
hollow, primarily with a view to lightening its ap¬ 
pearance, which might be rather heavy if the letter 
were made solid (p. 85). The hollow—^which is 
commonly left plain (».e. the colour of the paper or 
parchment)—may be a mere line, straight or curved 
or zigzag (fig. 189), or a pattern, or lettering (fig. 
89). Sometimes it is made large and filled in with a 
contrasting colour, leaving a white line, however, 
between the two colours. And sometimes half the 
letter is made in one colour, and the other half (on 
the opposite side of the hollow centre) is nwde in a 
contrasting colour. A “hollow” letter (especially 
if very large) may be strengthened and improved by 
a filling of colour or ornament. {Addenda., p. xxiii.) 

''Woven'*' Forms .—A simple form of ornament 
(related to “Basket work”) which effectually 
strengthens the construction of a hollow letter— 
without impairing its lightness—consists in a crossing 
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and “weaving” or knotting of its actual parts The De- 
(fig. 127). Plate XII gives a very fine example. velopmentof 
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The elaborated ^ (in fig. 127) is from a loth 
or nth century MS- (Brit. Museum, Egerton, 
608). The Initial and its inwoven ornament cut 
up the background into a number of distinct parts 
(distinctly coloured). Note also that the entire 
background is contained by the Initial. 

The “knot” (fig. 127), or a basket-work orna¬ 
ment, is sometimes used as an arbitrary starting- 
point for a filigree border (see p. 414) where an 
initial is lacking. 

Faritty in Initials .—^The sizes and styles of the 
initials which are used/cr the same purpose through¬ 
out the book vary very sbghtly or not at all. Gene¬ 
rally, the more important the division which the 
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The De- inicUl marks, the larger the initial and the more 
velopment of ornate (p. 262). A slight complexity in the opening 
Uiomiiudon letter or word of a book does not seriously interfere 
with the readableness of the book as a whole. The 
general rule is followed that tht grtater the number 
ef [decorative) forms the plainer they are kept (see 
p. 92), and if a book contained an “initial” on 
every page, it would be both an artistic and a work¬ 
ing economy (if there were many pages) to make 
the majority of them rather plain. 

But however simple the treatment of the initials 
may be, there is still room for considerable variety of 
form or ornament or type —as “round” or “ square” 
letters (see fig. 80, and especially Plate XI). Such 
variety is found in the best work; it adds a liveliness 
and charm which are quite lacking where there is 
unnecessary or mechanical repetition. 

“ Lombardis Roman Capitals. —^Theround, 

fat letters which are known as “Lombardic” (see 
fig. I, and Plates XV, XVII) have been generally 
used for “illuminated initials” in Northern Europe 
since the thirteenth century. But—though they are 
capable of very beautiful treatment—they are rather 
doubtful models for us to follow. The fact that such 
letters will alwa3n pack neatly into a square niche 
or background—though an obvious convenience— 
is not an unmixed advantage. And the majority 
of examples show a debased type of Letters—often 
so unlike their originals, and so like one another, 
as to be scarcely readable. For the sake of readable¬ 
ness the stems should be made longer (fig. 128). 
The more slender “Roman” type of initial, com¬ 
monly used in Italy (Plate XVlII), is in every 
way a more legible letter. The Roman Alphab« 
stili remains the finest model, and it is better that 
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fine lettering should be almost too slender and The De- 

relopment of 
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delicate, than that it should be at all heavy or 
clumsy. 


BORDERS St BACKGROUNDS 

The illuminated herder was originally an extension 
or branching out of the initial decoration. It com¬ 
monly occupied the greater part of the left-hand 
margin, and from thence it extended into the head^ 
or foot margin (or into both), or completely sur¬ 
rounded the text, and even the eight margins of a 


* When it i* poMible it it desirable to mark the top left- 
hand comer of the "page” (and alto the lower comer) by a 
branch, flourish, bud, or flower (see Plates XIX, XXll). A 
top left-hand comer appearing vacant or rounded oB It apt to 
weaken the whole eSect (see p. loo). 
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Note. —^TUis diagram suggests a limpie 
treatment of an Initial word in colours and 
gold, llie grapbic method employed by 
heralds for mdlcating these—by lines and 
dots—is here discarded for the stro^er con¬ 
trasts of black, white, and '‘CTcy."P^ 

Ibe letters contain^ inside the initial P 
ais kept distinct—(i) crimson (“grey" in 
diagram) being used solely for the patches of 
ground adjoining the (goU) letters, and for 
filling the hollow part of the (gold) P, the 
whole word stands out in en'mion and gold; 
(a) the floral pattern is also in gold, but it 
does not cover or bide an^ part of the word. 

The remaining grotind is gr«n inside and 
61 u< outside the P. The doors *,* ••• are in 
red on the green ground, in cream with a 
red centre dot on the blue. 


The gold throughout is outlined blacM, and the blue ground has a 
black outline, separated from it by a while line. 
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complete opening are sometimes covered with illumi- The De¬ 
nation. In late and modern usage the border is velopmentof 
frequently separated from the initial, constituting a niuminadoo 
“framing border."^ 

In some MSS. there are two side-borders on a 
page, one springing from the Initials on the left, 
the other sending branches into the gaps on the 
right (see Plates XVII, XVI). In some cases the 
two pages of an opening are balanced by a side- 
border in each of the wide side margins (p. 414). 

Backgrounds of Initiak (see pp. 154-9, 407 “ 9 ) 
and borders arc treated very similarly. It may be 
noted that, where a solid-stem pattern cuts up the 
ground into small pieces, these are often painted in 
different colours—commonly red, and green, and 
blue (see pp. 175, 416). And tltic groups of dots (fig. 

129)—in white or other colours—may fill the inter¬ 
stices of a background, putting the finishing touch 
to the even covering and pleasant intricacy of the 
decoration {comp. p. 167). Or little flowers and 
leaves may be used instead—growing from a thin 
(white) stem which appears to twine throughout the 
main pattern—just as the smaller plants in a hedge 
creep and twine among the larger stems. There is 
no better model in nature for the illuminator than 
a country hedgerow. 

‘ Narrow ornamental frames are to be found in early HSS. 
before the full development of the Initial Letter. These, like 
various other primitive ornaments, such as are sug^tM at 
pp. 161, 162 & i 8 i-a, axe not an outgrowth of the ImtiaL 

Whether narrow or broad, framinf borders, or borders which 
furround the text, should generally not encroach on the iirttme- 
tpaee (which ia kept uniform throughout the pages of the book), 
though broad framing borders may be allow^ nearly to fill the 
entire marginal space. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


“design” in illumination 

“Design”—Elementary Pattema in Decoration—Scale 
te Scope of Decoration—Of “Designing” Manu¬ 
scripts Generally. 


“oesign” 

“Design” in Pirhaps the nearest right definition of “design” is 
Uluinination “contrivance” —applied to the actual doing of the 
work, rather than to the work when done: “decora¬ 
tion” (when that is the sense intended) is a safer 
word,^ because it implies “of something” And 
generally that “something” lies at the root of the 
matter. For example: “illuminated initials” and 
“illuminated borders,” so called, are really illumi- 
mxmg : they are properly a decoration of manuscript 
or print. 

To consider a “piece-of-decoration” as a thing 
existing apart from that which it decorates, as 
something drawn or a^ied, and, so to speak, stud 
on to the finished work, is as imnatural as it would 
be to contemplate the flame-of-a-candle as a thing 
apart from the candle. 


> “Dcslni” bM been associated so much with bad clevemeas 
in the artist, or clever badness in the natural nun, that If we 
use the word in a Rood sense it is apt to be misunderstood. 
Decoration is derived from ttecus, decor » oomeUness or grace. 
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The finest decoration is really part of the work 
it«lf, and may be described as the finishing touches 
given directly to the work hy the tools which are 
properly employed on it. 

The illuminator has, as a rule, to decorate a given 
manuscript with pen or brush work—it may be 
with the simplest pen flourishes, or with the most 
elalwrate figure “design.” Haw to make that illumi¬ 
nation part of the work, he can learn only by patient 
practice and by careful handling of his tools. 


ELEMENTARY PATTERNS IN DECORATION 

Nearly all simple Decoration consists of a com¬ 
paratively limited number of elements —simple form 
and pure colours—which are built up into more 
complex forms to occupy an allotted space. A primi¬ 
tive type of such built-up decoration is seen in the 
dotted patterns, which arc found in every age—in 
the remains of the most ancient art, and in the shell 
decorations which children make on the sands at the 
present day. Examples of dotted “backgrounds” in 
the “Durham Book” are shown in fig. 130 [a and 
b). Chequers and Diapers—in which two or more 
elements are employed—arc related patterns.^ (tSer 
also Addenda., p. xxiii & fig. l<)ia.) 

A simple way of filling a band (or long narrow 


* Chequers in colours and eold were largely used in the four- 
teenth>ccntury MSS. for backgrounds in miniatures. There it 
an example of very beautiful heraldic diapering (in enamel) on 
the shield of Wiiliam de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, in West¬ 
minster Abbey (a.d. laqS). On p. 300 of this book there it 
a diagram of a very fine shield bewng a diapered chequer. 
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'‘Dengn” in space) is to nm a zigzag line along it (c). This 
lUnminadon may be treated either as a line or wavy stem, which 
may send out buds, leaves, or flowers into the spaces 
(g), or as two series of triangles which may be 
^'ctunUrcharged" (/').* A second zigzag, cutting 
the first, would produce two series of triangles 
and a central row of lozenges {d). And it is not 
a very great step from this to the “twist” where 
the two lines pass over and under, the lines 
being made “solid” in white or gold on a coloured 
background (e, fig. 130). The main diflFerence 
appears to be that while the one is of the nature 
of an abstract form, the other suggests a concrete 
form, such as might be made with twisted cords or 
rods. 

These primitive patterns never become anti¬ 
quated; they are still the root forms of “design,” 
and the pleasant even covering of a given space by 
simple elements—which is their mitier —accounts 
for much of the unconscious pleasure which we 
take in good bricklaying or sewing or writings and 
in a thousand things, where “many Utiles make a 
mickle." 

For their decorative possibilities in Illumination 
we can experiment in the most delightful way— 
framing our writing with bands of countercharged 
triangles in burnished gold, and blue and white, or 
with golden zigzags on a blue ground, or chequering 
backgrounds with scarlet and blue, and trying a 
hundred and one other ways (p. 163). Such patterns 
have been made the most of in Heraldry, an art 


* If the tiiaaclea were oountercharged ia colour aad colour 
—«./. red aad bToe—the ziczas would be made wkiu, black, or 
foM, to separate aad harmonise the colomi (see pp. 148-9). 
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"Deiigin'’ in which in itself would form a foundation for a splendid 
Illumination and complete scheme of Illumination. 


SCALE & SCOPE OF DECORATION 

Penmanship .—Many of the most beautiful MSS. 
were made in pen-work throughout. ^ And it is well 
that the penman should stick to his pen as much as 
is possible. Not only does it train his hand to make 
pen ornaments, the forms of which are in keeping 
with the writing, but it helps to keep the decoration 
proportionate in every way. It is an excellent plan 
for the beginner to use the writing-pen for plain 
black capias or flourishes, and to make all other 
decoration with similar or slightly finer pens than 
the one used for the writing. 

Again, the direct use of the pen will prevent much 
mischievous “sketching.” Sketching is right in its 
proper place, and, where you know exactly what you 
wish to do., it is useful to sketch in lightly the main 
parts of a complex “design” so that each part may 
receive a fliir portion of the available space. But do 
not spoil your MS. by experimental pencilling in 
trying to find out what you want to do. Experiments 
are best made roughly with a pen or brush on a piece 
of pper laid on the available space in the MS., or 
by colouring a piece of paper and cutting it out to 
the pattern desired and laying it on. Such means are 
also used to settle small doubts which may arise in 
the actual illuminating—as to whether—and where 


* A mo«t beautiful twelfth-century MS., known as the 
"Golden Psalter," has many gold (decocat^) Initials, Red, 
Blue, and Green (plain) Versals and IJns-Finis^gs, every part 
being pen-made throughout the book. 
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—some form or some colour should be placed on 
the page. 

Filigree^ Floral^ other Decoration. —^The ac¬ 
quired skill of the penman leads very naturally to 
a pen flourishing and decoration of his work, and 
this again to many different types of filigree decora¬ 
tion more or less resembling floral growths (see figs. 
125, 126} pp. 163-8} Plates XI, XVII). 

Now all right decoration in a sense arranges itself, 
and we may compare the right action of the 
“designer’s” mind to that necessary vibration or 
“directive” motion which permeates the universe 
and, being communicated to the elements, enables 
the various particles to fiill into their right places: 
as when iron filings are shaken near a magnet they 
arrange themselves in the natural curves of the mag¬ 
netic field, or as a cello bow, drawn over the edge 
of a sand-sprinkled plate, gathers the sand into 
beautiful “musical patterns.” 

And to most natural growths, whether of plants 
or ornament, this principle of self-arrangement seems 
common, that they spread out evenly and occupy to the 
greatest extent possible their allotted space. Branches 
and leaves most naturally grow away from the stem 
and from each other, and oppose elbows and points 
in every direction. In this way the growth fits its 
place, looking secure and at rest—while in discon¬ 
nected parallels, or branches following their stem, 
there is often insecurity and unrest.^ {See also 
Addenda, p. xxiii.) 

For example: a circular space is filled more 


* In » spiral the stem, following itself, may be tied by an inter¬ 
lacing spiral, or the turns of the spir^ may be held at rest by 
the interlocking of the leaves (see G, Plate XXII). 
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“Detign” m dccorativcly by a cross (a, fig. 131) than by a contain- 
lUuminttion ed circle} a square is better filled by a “lozenge” or a 
circle (b and e) than by a smaller square set square 



Fio. 131. 


and parallel (compare the diapering of the chequers 
in fig. 191 a). A circular or square space might be 
filled on this principle with a filigree arrangement 
such as is suggested by (d, fig. 131). Note .—In the 
case of two cun-cs in the ornament touching (cither 
internally or externally) they may be linked at this 
point by a (gold) band or circle or lozenge (#, fig. 131, 
Plate XVII). 

Miniatures and Drawing .—In drawing and paint¬ 
ing, the difficulty which is apt to beset the illumi¬ 
nator is how to strike a balance between “Natural¬ 
ism” and “Conventionalism,” so called. While the 
only criterion is good taste, we may be guided by 
certain general principles. 

To limit the number of elements in a “design” 
—whether of form or colour—is nearly always an 
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advuitage (pp. 143, 147, 164). And the miniaturist, “Dengn” in 
while depicting the nature of a plant, usually limits Illominadon 
tht number of its branehes and leaves and shades of 
colour. Everj? part of a “design” should be drawn 
dearly and distinctly, and in proportion to the whole. 

The miniaturist, therefore, usually draws in careful 
outline every branch and leaf^ making the whole propor¬ 
tional with the MS. which it decorates. 

In feet, the qualities of good illumination are the 
same as the qualities of good writing — Simplicity, 
Distinctiveness, Proportion, tfr. (sec p. 203). And 
the “convention” (here literally a coming together) 
required is only such as will make the drawing and 
colouring of the illumination and the form and 
colour of the writing well together. 

Kot*. —Fig*. 13J to i 4 t (woodcuts—with part of the text— 
from a Herbal piiDted at Venice in 1371 [p. 333]) and An. 133, 

133, and 134a (wood engravings by T. Bewi^, printed 1791) 
are suggested as examples of drawing—of plants s^ animals— 
suitable for book-decoration (see also figs. 13x6, e, d; Plates XV., 

XVL, XXlll., and notes mt ** limner's Illumination," p, 269). 


OF “designing” manuscripts generally 

Cultivate the simplest and most direct methods, 
and make “rules of thumb”* for work-a-day use, to 
carry you successfully through all routine or ordinary 
difficulties, so that your hand will be trained and 
your mind free and ready to deal with the harder 
problems when they arise. 


' As an example of a good "rule of thumb,” use the ruled lines 
of a mnnuscript as a stale for other measurements and proportions, 
leaving one, two, three, or more of the line-spaces for capitals, 
ornaments, &c.: you have this scale—as it were, a ‘'ready 
reckoner”—^present on every page, and foUowing it enables you 
more easily to make the decoration agree and harmonise vdth 
the written text and with the book as a whole (see p. 94 It 
figs. 89, 91, 71). 
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"Design” in Use a limited number of pure, bright colours, 
lUumination and keep your work clean, neat, and definite. 

Go straight ahead, trusting to workman-like 
methods, and not calculating overmuch. Do the 
work in a regular order, settling, first, the general 
scheme, the size of the book, the writing, and the 
margins; then when you are ready— 

1. Prepare the sheets (see pp. 65, 76, 133). 

2. Write the text—leaving spaces for decoration. 

3. Write (a) The coloured writing, 
in— (i) The coloured capitals. 

(e) The line-finishing?. 

4.. Illum-{tf) The Initials. iFollowingaregular 
inate— (^) Line-finishings, wrder in the various 
(fj The Borders. J processes involved. 

5. Bind the book (p. 310), or have it bound, in 
order to make a real and fini^ed piece of work. 

Praaise an artistic economy of time and space: 
usually the quicker you write the MS. the better 
it is. Allow sufficient margins to make the book 
readable and handsome, but not so wide as to make 
it appear fanciful. Allow sufficient ornament, not 
overloading the book with it. Let the ornament be 
of a type suited to the book and to the subject— 
not painstaking or elaborate in an ordinary MS.; 
not too hasty and slight in an important work. 

Endeavour to strike a balance between what may 
be called “practical” and “ornamental” considera¬ 
tions: an illuminated MS. is not meant to be entirely 
“practical,” but it is a greater fiiilure if made entirely 
“ornamental.” Let the text be rtadahU in every 
sense, and let the ornament beautify it: there should 
be give and take, as it were, and that most desirable 
quality—“sweet reasonableness.” 
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84 HISTORY OF QJJADRUPEDS. “Design” in 

lUuminatioa 


The springer. 

The White-Antelope^ which is fuppofed to be the fame 
with the Pygarg, mentioned in the book of Numbers, is 
an inhabitant of the Cape of Good Hope, where it is 
called the Spring-bol ; and is to be feen in herds of fc- 
veral thoufands, covering the plains as far as the eye can 
reach. ^Sparrman fays, that, having ihot at a large herd 
of them, they formed a line, and immediately made a 
circular movement, os if to furround him; but after¬ 
wards flew off in diflerent dIre£lions. 

The height of this beautiful creature is two feet and a 




“Design” in HISTORY OF QUADRUPEDS. 97 
lUaminatioa 



The CHEVROTAIN and MEMINNA* 

The ChcvTOtain, or little Guinea Deer, is the fmallelt 
of all the Antelope kind, the lead of all cloven-footed 
quadrupeds, and, we may add, the mod beautiful. It^ 
fore legs, at the fmalled part, are not much thicker than 
a tobacco-pipe; it is not more than feven inches in 
height, and about twelve from the point of the nofe to 
the infertion of. the tail i its ears are broad; and its 
horns, which are draJght, and fcarcely two inches long, 
are black and ihining as jet; the colour of the hair is a 
reddiib-brown t in fome a beautiful yellow, very fliort 
and glofly. 

Thefe elegant little creatures are .natives of Senegal 
and the hotted parts of Africa i they arc likewife found 
in India, and in many of the iflands adjoining to that 
Tad coutinciit. 

Fic. ijj. 
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“The Intricacies of a natural 
scene (fig. 134 a—after Bewick) 
may be simplified when rendered 
in such a simple medium as the 
pen drawings of a MS. (comp, 
fig. 134 fi). Pigs. 134 e & <f are 
old examples of strong, simple 
drawing. Students should prac¬ 
tise themselves by translating 
figs. 132, 133 into fine, QulU- 
pen drawings.”—(N. R.) 



Fig. 134 r. 


{TAis and Jig. 134 art 
eopits from a fourUenth ctn- 
turj MS. in the potuttian 
of Mr. Tates Thompson.) 
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^aut amaiaci dcco^ poiK AfTcrmntur fxchaiOi ptfift 
Fio. 139 .—^Thb Carnatiom. 
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PART 11 
LETTERING 


CHAPTER XIV 

GOOD LETTERING-SOME METHODS OF 

CONSTRUCTION & ARRANGEMENT 

Good Models—^The Qualities of Good Lettering—Sim¬ 
plicity — Distinctiveness — Proportion — Beauty of 
Form—Beauty of Uniformity—Right Arrangement 
—Setting Out & Fitting In—“Massed Writing” 
Sc “Fine Writing”—Even Spacing—^Theory & 
Practice. 


GOOD MODELS 

If lettering is to be rightly constructed and arranged, 
the study of good models is essential. Some of the 
\arriting and lettering in the old MSS., and the letters 
used on various old tombstones and brasses, weeded 
of archaisms, will be found almost perfect models. 
Yet to select one of these from the many which are 
“more or less” good, requires much discrimination. 

It is suggested below that the essential virtues of 
good lettering are readableness, beauty, and character. 
If, then, we can discover some of the underlying 
qualities which make for these, our choice will at 
least be better considered, and instead of forming our 
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Good “style ” on the first type of letter that pleases, we 
Lettering— shall found our work on a good model, full of 
Some possibilities of development. 

Methods of The Roman Capital (Chap. XV.).—^The ancestor 
Construction of all our letters is in undisputed possession of the 
Se Arrange- first place; but it is open to comparatively few to 
ment make a practical study of its monumental forms by 
means of cutting inscriptions in stone with a chisel. 

The Pen-formed letters arc more easily practised, 
and the mastery of the pen acquired in the practice 
of a root form—such as the half-uncial—is the key 
to the majority of alphabets (which are pen de¬ 
veloped) and to those principles underlying the right 
construction and arrangement of lettering, which it 
is our business to discover. 

Doubtless a “school” of lettering might be 
founded on any fine type, and a beautiful alphabet 
or fine hand might be founded on any fine inscrip¬ 
tion: but the practical student of penmanship may 
be sure of acquiring a knowledge of lettering which 
would be useful to any craftsman concerned with 
letters, be he printer, book-illustrator, engraver, or 
even inscription carver. 

THE QUALITIES OF GOOD LETrERlNC 

The first general virtue of lettering is readableness^ 
the second,//n/rx for a given Use. And the rational 
basis of the following summary is the assumption 
that such fitness is comprised in beauty and character^ 
and that a given piece of lettering having readable- 
ness^ beauty, and character has the essential virtues 
of good lettering. 

The qualities on which these virtues seem chiefly 
to depend, and their special significations in the case 
of plain writing, may be set forth as fisllows:— 
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THE QUAUTIES OF GOOD WRITING 


Good 


READABLENESS 


f 1. Simplicity: 


». Distinctimnas: 


5. Proportion: 




s. 

as 


Ai having no unnecessary parts 
(and as being simply arranged: 
tee 6). 

As ha\^g the distinguishing char¬ 
acteristics of each letter strongly 
marked (and the words Aistinmy 
arranged; see 6). 

As having no part of a letter 
wrongly exaggerated or dwarfed 
(and as the lettering being pro¬ 
portionally arranged: see 6). 


BEAUTY 
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4 . Beauty of Form: 


5. Beauty of Vtti- 
formity: 


6. Beauty of 

A rrangement: 


As having beautiful shapes and con¬ 
structions, so that each letter is 
an individual and living whole 
(not a mere collection of parts) 
fitted for the position, office, and 
material of the object bearing the 
inscription. 

As the assiinilation of the cor¬ 
responding parts — “bodies,” 
“limbs,” "heads”—and at the 
“ family likeness ” of the different 
letters, so that they go well to¬ 
gether. 

As baying a general fitness in the 
placing, connecting, and spacing 
of letters, words, and lines, in the 
disposal of the lettering in the 
given space, and in the propor¬ 
tioning of every part of the 
lettering and its margins. 


CHARACTER 

'7. Essential fualities At being genuine calligraphy, the 
^ {Hand and direct outcome of a rl^tly made 
Pen) work: and rightly handled pen. {See 

p. 242.) 

8. Freedom: As having skilled and unaffected 

boldness. {See pp. 88, 291, 287, 
333 -) 

9. Personality: At having the characteristics which 

distinguish one person's hand 
from another’s. {See also pp. 242, 
287.) 
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Good This summary, while not presuming to define the 
Lettering— Firtuis^ or achieve Beauty by a formula, does indicate 
Some some guiding principles for the letter-maker, and 

Methods of does suggest a definite meaning which may be 
Construction given to the terms “Right Form,” “Right Arrange- 
& Arrange- ment,” and “Right Expression” in a particular 
meat craft. 

It is true that “Readableness” and “Character” 
are comprised in Beauty, in the widest sense; but 
it is useful here to distinguish them: Readableness 
as the only sound basis for a practical tlieory of 
lettering, and Character as the pr^uct of a particular 
hand & tool at work in a particular craft. 

The above table, therefore, may be used as a test 
of the qualities of any piece of lettering—whether 
Manuscript, Printing, or Engraving—^provided that 
the significations of those qualities on which “Char¬ 
acter” depends be modified and adapted to each 
particular instance. It is however a test for general 
qualities only—such as may help us in choosing a 
model: for as to its particular virtue each work 
stands alone—judged by its merits—in ^ite of all 
rules. 


SIMPUCITY 

{As having no unnecessary parts) 

Essential Forms and their Characterisation .—^The 
“Essential Forms” may be defined briefly as the 
necessary parts (see p. 239). They constitute the 
skeleton or structural plan of an alphabet; and One 
of the finest things the letter-craftsman can do, is to 
mate the Essential Forms of letters beautiftd in them¬ 
selves, giving them the character andfinish which come 
naturally from a rightly handled tool. 
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If we take the “Roman” types—the letters 
with which we are most familiar—and draw them 
m single pencil strokes (as a child does when it 
“learns its letters”), we get a rough representa¬ 
tion of their Essential Forms (see diagram, fig. 
142). 

Such letters might be scratched with a point in 
wax or clay, and if so used in practice would give 
rise to fresh and characteristic developments, ‘ but 
if we take a “square cut” pen which will give a 
thin horizontal stroke and a thick vertical stroke 
(figs. 10 and 40), it will give us the “straight-pen," 
or simple written, essential forms of these letters 

(fig- 143 )- 

These essential forms of straight-pen letters when 
compared with the plain line forms show a remark¬ 
able degree of interest, brought about by the intro¬ 
duction of the thin and thick strokes and gradated 
curves, characteristic of pen work. 

Certain letters (A, K, M, N, V, W, X, Y, and 
k, V, w, X, y) in fig. 143 being composed chiefly 
of oblique strokes, appear rather heavy. They are 
lightened by using a naturally “slanted” pen which 
produces thin as well as thick oblique strokes. And 
the verticals in M and N are made thin by further 
slanting the pen (fig. 144). 

To our eyes, accustomed to a traditional finish, 
all these forms—in figs. 143 and 144, but particu¬ 
larly the slanted pen forms—^look incomplete and 
unlmished} and it is obvious that the thin strokes, 
at least, require marked terminals or serifs. 


' In fact, our “amall-letters” are the fonnalised result of tbs 
rapidly scratched Sfuart CapUats of the Roman era (p. 33 tc 
fir 3)* 
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ABCDEFGHIK 

LMNOPQRST 

VXYZ'JUWS 

Scixiare Cofitals. 

be boo us 

_ KnuKi Capltzds. _ 

aabcd efo-hi k Im 

4 . * P 

nopcj^rstuvx^zjs;* 

_ Small Leturt. (3 

Ji rouqh IDiiurram of the stitutural 

^'ESSENTIAL FORMS" 

\ of the dvxe main ^^p€s (f UttxrS- 

Fio. 14 *. 
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ABCDEFGHI 

KLMNOPqRS 

TVXYZxJUW 

S<j[iuxTt Capittxls. CjxnfirtTis). 

bebcnunc 

‘Roumi Capitals. (v.Undals). 

(xabcdef^ghikl 
mnopcrrst uvx 

yzfcj w uj 7 Small Letters. 
Vuxqmm ^ftfuESSEKTlAl FOKM^ 


^ L/vamnm or zm rKjixt* 

(eftiu^nmm^JAS^ 
ywatued hy a stmi^nt ren | 
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AKMNVW 

OMi^ue-strvke Lctterf —' as 

XY‘‘S‘!<vwxy5 

-produced by a Slanted » 

frvw theESSBNTlAlfom 

Pio. 144. 


Fimshing-Strokis. —The pen naturally produces a 
variety of finishing-strokes—“heads,” “feet,” serifs, 
&C. —each type of which strongly characterises the 
alphabet in which it is employed. 

The main types (fig. 145) are— 

(a) Hooks or books. 

(b) Straight (or curved) strokesy thick or thin 
according to the direction of the pen. 

(c) Triangular "heads" (and “feet”), straight or 
slanted, and more or less curved and sharpened. 

(d) Tim fimshing-curvesy horizontal or oblique. 

To give uniformity to the various letters of an 
alphabet it is necessary to treat similar parts as 
consistently as possible throughout (see No. 5, p. 
203). And the remarkable way in which “heads” 
impart a “family likeness” to letters closely resembles 
the same phenomenon among human beings (see 
pp. 288, 218). 

If we consider the four types of serif, as applicable 
to straight-pen xvritingy we find— 
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(a) Hooks or Beaks Suitable only for certain 

(d) Thin Finishing- parts of certain letters 

Curves (and for mfonnal writ¬ 

ing). 

(b) Straight {or Curved) \ Informal (or Oma- 

THIN Strokes f mental). 

} Formal and capable of 
Imparting great ele¬ 
gance and finish. 

For a formal, straight-pen writing, therefore, we 
may assume that a form of triangular head is, on 



Jl?' _ 

Strtzi^-pm Hmns of striB A'] 

^ ♦ A 


SUu^-jiai forms of ScriB 
oblu^ ends X 'd. 

Fio. 145. 


the whole, the most suitable, while some of the 
letters may be allowed to end naturally in finishing 
hooks and curves. 
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Good Heads are easily built up at the ends of thick 
Lettering— strokes, but some practice is required to enable a 
Some penman to tnake them on the thin strokes properly 
Methods of and skilfully. On the thin horizontals they are 
Gnutmction made with an almost continuous movement of the 
tc Arrange- point of the nib from the thin stroke itself (see (a) 
meat to (/>) fig. 146) closely resembling the termination 




turrtS here, 


ol 'huve l*-) haif-nih point^runf W 

filled in (e.) isrzvosedlf.) a>mhined(^.j 

n i ^ 

H. ffievknr^ Heaifonellii^uef. Hedis on 
thra hed^ (i) anh on vetiical 'vertical 
(h.) thmf.tk) thId<S(Lm.) 


1. 



Fic. 146. 


of some of the thin strokes in the Irish half-uncial 
(Plate VI). On the thin oblique or vertical stems 
a thin crossing stroke is first made, and then shaped 
210 



with the pen point to meet the stem (sec (i) and (i) 

fig. 146). 

We may write out the letters now with their 
suitable serifs, and we see that the Pen character 
and finish, given to the “Essential, or Skeleton, 
Forms” (fig. 142) result in a very formal and highly 
finished alphabet (fig. 147). 

Slanted-pen characters and serifs (sec fig. 145)— 

(a) Hooks or Beaks "j Suitable for most of the 
(d) Thin Finishing- > letters, but tending to 

Curves J be informal. 

(b) Straight (or Curved) \ Formal and strong. 

THICK Strokes J 

( Formal and suitable for 
small-letters, and free 
capitals (see Hg. 168). 
The alphabets (fig. 148), produced from the skele¬ 
ton forms (fig. 142) by the slanted pen, while not 
having such a conscious air of finish as the straight- 
pen letters, are much easier to write, and have in a 
greater degree the virtues of strong,* legible, natural 
penmanship. 

They are eminently suitable for general MS. work 
(see p. 269) when the beginner has mastered an 
early form of round-hand (sec pp. 36, 268). 

DISTlNCnVUNESS 

{^s having the distinguishing characteristics of each 
letter strongly marked) 

The “Characteristic Parts" are those parts which 
most particularly serve to distinguish one letter from 

' Their greater strength may not at first be apparent in bg. 148, 
as the nib vit^ therefor is narrower, in proportion to the height 
of letter, than that used for fig. 147 (see also fig. 151). 
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ABCDEFG 
H1 j KLMN 
OPQRST& 
UVWXYZ 


abcdef^ij 

klmnopqrs 


tuvwxyz;:?: 

t’ormaJL t/pis 0f\jatecsJ_ ^ ^ 


■product 



hy^StmightVfH 


Fio. 147. 
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abcdefgKij 

klmnopcjrs 



Fio. 14S. 
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another (fig. 149). We should therefore, when 
constructing letters, give special attention to their 



Fig. 149. 


preservation, and sometimes they may even be accen¬ 
tuated with advantage—always with an eye to the 
life-history, or evolution, of the letter in question, 
and allowing for the influence of the special tool 
with which it is to be made (see Proportion, below, 
also Roman characterisation, p. 246). 
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PROPORTION 


{As having no part of a letter wrongly exaggerated or 
dwarfed —see pp. 238, 241—2) 

The right proportioning of letters entails the 








esacnyKSTivUm, 


Fio. 150. 
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preservation of their Essential Forms and their 
Characteristic Parts, and, provided these are not 
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Good seriously interfered with, a certain amount of exag- 
Lettering— gcration (and dwarfing)^ is allowable in special 
Some cases 5 particularly in ornamental writings, and Pen- 
Methods of flourished capitals or terminal letters (sec figs. 79 
Construction and 125). 

& Arrange- Rational exaggeration usualljr amounts to the 
ment drawing out or flourishing of tails or free seems, or 
branches—^very often to the magnifying of a char¬ 
acteristic part (see fig. 150, & pp. 214, 295). It is 
a special form of decoration, and very effective if 
used discriminately. 

BEAUTY or FORM 

{As having beautiful shapes and constructions^ so that 
each letter is an individual and living whole (not 
a mere collection of parts) fitted for the position, 
office, and material of the object bearing the in¬ 
scription) 

To choose or construct beautiful forms requires 
good taste, and that in its turn requires cultivation, 
which comes from the observation of beautiful 
forms. Those who are not accustomed to seeing 
beautiful things arc, in consequence, often uncer¬ 
tain whether they think a thing beautiful or not. 
Some—^perhaps all of us—have an intuition for 
what is beautiful} but most of us have to achieve 
beauty by taking pains. 

At the least we are apt to be misled if we label 
abstract forms as essentially beautiful or essentially ugly 
—as by a mistaken recipe for beauty. For us as 
craftsmen “achieving beauty by taking pains,” means 
acquiring skill in a special craft and adapting that 


‘ The exaggeration of one part may be taid rtUUivtly to dwarf 
the other parts of a letter; but it ia aeldom advantageoua, and 
often not permiasible, to dwarf part of a letter absolutely. 
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skill to a special piece of work- And perhaps the 
surest way to learn, is to let our tools and materials 
teach us and, as it were, make beautiful shapes 
for us. 

Inside Shapes ."—^The beauty of a letter depends 
very much on its inside shape— i.e. the shape of the 
space enclosed by the letter form. As this is often 
overlooked, it may be briefly referred to. Frequently 
when it seems difficult to say what is wrong with 
a piece of bad lettering, a glance at the inside shapes 
will reveal the fault. In simple writings if the pen 
be properly cut and properly held, these shapes will 
generally take care of themselves, and internad angles 



Jrtside shaj>es:TtnitS^ 

ai 

f. S. tend to asymxnetiy. 


or asymmetrical lines which occur are characteristic 
of that particular form of penmanship, and not 
accidental {b, fig. 151). 
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Good In making Built-up letters—which have both 
£,ettering— outer and inner strokes—^the inner strokes should 
Soma generally be made first (see p. 87). 

Methods of Plain and Ornamental Farms. —Not only for the 
Constroction sake of readableness, but to promote a beautiful 
k Arrange- and dignified effca, the forms of letters are kept 
mcnt simple when the text is long. And, generally, the 
less frequent the type, the more ornamental may be 
its form (see pp. 92, 176, 262, 294). 

BEAOTY OF UNIFORMITY 

(As the assimilation of the corresponding parts — 
bodies f “limbs” “heads”—and as the “family 
likeness” of the Afferent letters^ so that they go 
well together) 

Right uniformity makes for readableness and 
beauty, and is the result of good craftsmanship. 

Readableness. —^Where the text letters are uni¬ 
form, the reader is free to give his attention to the 
sense of the words, whereas the variations in an 
irregular or changing text are distracting.^ 

Beauty. —^The abstract bcauty-of-uniformity may 
be said to lie in this, that the different letters, or 
individual elements, “go well together.” The beau¬ 
tiful effect of uniform lettering is thus caused by the 
united forces, as it were, of all the letters. 

Good Craftsmanship. —A pen, or other letter¬ 
making tool, being handled freely and regularly, 
the uniform movements of the tool in similar cases 
will produce uniform strokes, &c (On the other 
hand, the interruption and loss of freedom to the 

' Ai when the construction of a part of tome letter is peculiar 
(all the r or c Uetit, tot example, eatebing the eye, and standing 
out on the page), or, as when promiscuous types are used, giving 
the impression of a confused crowd of letters. 
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writer who is irregular, or who forces an unnatural 
variety,» results in inferior work.) 

aiOHT arrangemsmt 

{As having a general fitness in the 
placing, cnmecting, and spacing of 
letters, words, and lines, in the dis¬ 
posal of the lettering in the given 
space, and in the proportioning of 
every part of the lettering and its 
margins) 

The particular fitness of a given inscription de¬ 
pends upon considerations of its particular office, 
position, material, &c. (see pp. 66, 315). For general 
use, however, the craftsman has certain regular 
modes of disposing and spacing the lettering, and 
proportioning the whole. And, as in constructing 
individual letters, so in treating lettering as a whole, 
he endeavours to give his work the qualities that 
make for readableness: viz. simplicity, distinctiveness, 
and proportion. 

Simplicity in the Disposal of the Lettering. —For 
convenience of construction, reading, or handling, 
the simple, traditional arrangement of lettering is 
generally followed in dealing with flat surfaces 
(paper, vellum, &c.):*— 

THE TEXT FORMING 
A RECTANGLE, CON¬ 
SISTING OF A NUM¬ 
BER OF EQUAL LINES 

> Variety .—^Tbeie U a variety both readable and beautiial (lee 
pp. 176, 333), but it is founded on uniformity (and sincerity). 

* "Bands’* and synmetrical or asymmetrical groupt of letter¬ 
ing adapted to the available space are used—usu^y as ornament 
—upon friezes, furniture, chests, book covers, flagons, dishes, 
and the like (see fig. 136 & p. 300). The special treatment of 
such things is a matter for the craftsman who makes them. 
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Good Diitmctiventss in the Spacing of the Lettering neces- 
L«ttering— siutes sufficient interspaces: the following common 
Some spacing of Letters, Words, Lines, &c., may be 
Methods of modified to suit special circumsunces. 

Construction iMtn, as a rule, are not equidistant, but their Interspaces are 
ic Arrange- approximately equal («, fig. ija). ^ , 

Words, commonly loss than one letter-space apart (e and c). 
tnent Lines oi Capitals, frequently half (i) or whote (e) letter-height 

apart Lines of Small-Letters, commonly ascenders and 
descenders just clearing (/). 

Divisions of Text a dear line apart, or marked by a difierence 
in colour or sue (see figs. 94. 96, 186, Sec.). 

Proportion in the Treatment of the Whole Inscrip¬ 
tion. —^Thc spacing-proportions referred to above 
apply to lettering gcnei^y, but the proportions of 
an inscription as a whole involve the consideration of 
a special case. Example:— 


The Proportions to be Considered in the Casa of a 
MANUsextrr Book (see pp. 66-74, y>ii ^c.). 


(i) Sise and shape of the Book 
and its page (proportion of 
width to height) (see p. 69). 
(s) IrVidth of Martins — 
Proportions— 

(a) to each other. 

(M to site of psfo. 

(c) to the lettenng. 

(3) Siie of Writinf — 
Proportion of height of letter 

to length of line. 

(4) Number of lines — 
Proportion of text to page. 


(}) Size of LarfS Capitals, 
Initials, S-e. 


(6) Size oi Decorative Divisions 
of the Text (marked by 
difierent treatment, colour, 
ornament, &0.). 


(Set by custom, use of Book, 
size of material, &c.) (see 
figs. 69,70, and pp. 67, Ac.). 

(e) (Commonlyabouti^isiSU) 
(see fig. 70, and pp. 69-70). 

(6) (Frequently about, or more 
tbaa, half the area 0/the pate). 

(Set by page, and margin, and 
number of words in Uie line; 
usually mare than four words 
to the line) (see pp. 73-4). 

(Set by page, margin, and 
hei^t-ol-letter, and modi¬ 
fied by treatment of spacinf) 
(see pp. 74, ss6). 

(Set by Small-Letter; common¬ 
ly one, two, three, or more 
m the writing ■ line - spaces 
high) (pee footnote, p. 1B7). 

(Set by page, Ac.; usually such 
Divisioo is relatively small 
or large—as a definite “ head¬ 
ing," or a whole page) (see 

p. 98)- 
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\nuxufy cjuaL^»^uU) Interspacee. 


WORrf:5PA(£E 

^acesdbetwcei\:.woT6 

_ (C.) S 


LINES OFIlg 
CAPITALS 
LINES OFlgj 


'Q 


CAPlTALSJt. 

dietrnice troartoj 
lines ojrSmajl 



Construction 
ic Arrange- 






Good SBTTINO OUT, & FITTtNO IN 

Lettering— Ruling. —The approximate sizes of margins and 

Some letters, and the number of lines of text, having been 
Methods of estimated, guiding lines are ruled on the surface (see 
Construction p. 307)—* right and a left vertical marginal line, 
k Arrange- with the necessary number of horizontals between 
ment them. (In the case of a manuscript, these lines are 
ruled faintly (or grooved), and are left to form a 
feature of the page; for inscriptions on other mate¬ 
rials than paper, parchment, &c., they are generally 
removed after setting-out.) 

Setting-out. —An inscription of any size, or one 
requiring complex or very nice arrangement, is set- 
out in faint, sketchy outline of lead pencil or chalk. 
Simple writing is not set-out, but such slight calcu¬ 
lation or planning as is necessary is carried out 
mentally, or on a scrap of paper. By practice the 
scribe, like the compositor, can fit his lettering to 
the given space with ease and accuracy. For writing 
and (to a large extent) printing^ both combine setting- 
out and the act of “lettering" in one operation. And 
this shoans how practice gives foreknowledge of the 
“mechanical” part of the work, leaving the mind 
free to take pleasure in its performance; and also 
how slight—if necessary at all—is the experimental 
setting-out of simple forms required by the practised 
workman. 

Dividing Monosyllables. —In simple writing—the 
beauty of which depends on freedom rather than on 
precision—I think that even such an awkward word 
as “through” should not be broken. If the space 
at the end of a line is insufficient, it should be left 
blank, or be filled in with a dash of the pen. But 
in the case of words in LARGE CAPITALS, 
especially in title-pages and the like, where spacing 
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is more difficult, and smooth reading less essential, 
any word may be divided at any point if the neces¬ 
sity is sufficiently obvious. But (even when the 
division is syllabic) breaking words, as interfering 


AVOlDmd 

breakiaj wcmisi 

writin^^tnaUcr.' 


MONOG RA.'MvfXT 1 a 
TREATME1T:1F TiE, 
SPACE DEMANDS IT^ 


IKSir feTTERS:&,lAEL: 


Fro. 153. 

with the ease of reading, may often be avoided 
with advantage, and divisions which give accidental 
words, especially when they are objectionable, as 
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Good “th-rough,” or “nbioh-bour,” should not be 
Lettering— allowed. Among other ways of dealing with small 
Some spaces, without breaking words, are the following:— 

Methods of Ending with Smaller Letters. —^The scribe is al- 
Construction ways at liberty to compress his writing slightly^ 
Se Arrange- provided he does not spoil its readableness or b^uty. 
ment Occasionally, without harming either of these, a 
marked difference in size of letter may be allowed j 
one or more words, or a part of one, or a single letter, 
being made smaller (a, b, fig. 153; sec also Plate V). 

Monogrammatic Forms^ &c.—In any kind of letter¬ 
ing, but more particularly in the case of capitals, 
where the given space is insufficient for the given 
capitals, monogrammatic forms resembling the ordi¬ 
nary diphthong JE may be used} or the stem of 
one letter may be drawn out, above or below, and 
formed into another (r, fig. 153). 

Linking. —Letters which are large enough may 
be linked or looped together, or one letter may be set 
inside another, or free-stem letters may be drawn up 
above the line {d, fig. 153, but see p. xxiv). 

Tying up. —One or more words at the end of a 
line of writing—^particularly in poetry (see p. 61)— 
may be “tied up,” i.e. be written above or below the 
line, with a pen stroke to connect them to it (fig. 67). 

Care must be taken that none of these methods 
lead to confusion in the reading. Their “Quaint¬ 
ness”—as it is sometimes call^—is only pleasing 
when their contrivance is obviously made necessary. 

“massed writino” & “fine writing” 

We may distinguish two characteristic modes of 
treating an inscription, in which the treatment of 
the letter is bound up with the treatment of the 
spacing (fig. 154). 
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And if I bestow al! 
rny croods to fcl 
the poor^and if I 
qj^^ my body that I 
Tmv<rfory,but luve 
notice,It profit:^ 
cth, im nomiriff^ 

l_jCovc suiErctk 
arw is l<irul; 
love envletli not; 
love vauntetli not itseli; 


IS not 




Fio. 154. 


Good 

Lettering— 
Some 

Methods of 
Construction 
& Arrange¬ 
ment 
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Good '‘'Massed Writing" {Close Spacing). The written 
Lettering— or printed page is very conunonly set close, or 
Some “massed,” so that the letters support and enforce 
Method* of one another, their individual beauty being merged 
Conitracdon in and giving beauty to the whole. The closeness 
tc Arrange- of the letters in cadi word keeps the words distinct, 
ment SO that but little space is required between them,* 
and the lines of writing are made close together (ascend¬ 
ing and descending stems being shortened, if neces¬ 
sary, for this purpose). 

"Fine Writing" (Wide Spacing). —An inscription 
in “Fine Writing” may be spaced widely to display 
the finished beauty of the letters, or to give free play 
to the penman (or letter-craftsman). It consists 
generally of a number of distinct lines of Writing (or 
other lettering). 

The two modes may be contrasted broadly, thus— 


MASSED (Lines near 
WRITING 1 together. 

Has an effect of ri^ness, de¬ 
pending on tone of mass and 
cloae, even spacing. 

Simple method (for ordinary 
oae); saving of time and 
space, .'. suited for long 
inscrlptioos or small spaces. 

Lines ^erally of equal length, 
or if some fall short, end- 
hlllngs may be used—gaps 
are avoided if possible. 


FINE (Lines spaced 

WRITING' and separated. 

Has an effect of elegance, de¬ 
pend!^ on form of letter, 
and distinct arrangement of 
lines. 

Refined method (for special 
use); lavish of space and 
time, suited for targe 
spaces or short inscriptions. 

Lines may be of uitequal 
length, giving irregular, 
right-hand edge, as in poetry 
(see p. 1*7)—gap* allowed 
on either side. 


> By closing up the letters and the words one may generally 
avoid "rt'wfs*’ or accidental spaces straggling through the 
text. The presence of "rivers'^ is at once made evident by 
slanting the page and looking along its surface, across the 
linev Note, that whether the Kwes be close or wide, the inter¬ 
spacing of the SmaU-Letters does not vary very much. 
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Ascending and descending 
stems — medium or short: 
serifs simple, and not 
strongly mark^. 

Suited for slanted-pen forms 
of “gothic" tendency, and 
heavy, black wilting (ex 
ample, “black letter”).* 

Re<]ulres generally contrasts of 
OMOur or weight (p. 394), and 
will bear more and heavier 
illumination (Line-fillings, 
Initials, Borders, &c.). 


Stems—medium or tong: long 
stems oftenamarked feature, 
ending in carefully made 
heads and feet, or flourishes. 

Suited for straifM at %4 slanUd 

S en forms of “roman” ten- 
ency, and slender, light 
writing (ex., ligkt “ Italic’^* 

Allows variety In alxe of Letters 
(see pp. 263, 392): its typical 
treatment is as plain, fins 
Utttring — better without 
heavy Borders, &c. (p. 363). 


Good 

Lettering— 
Some 

Methods of 
Construction 
Sc Arrange¬ 
ment 


* Nora,—Both modes are suited for Roman Capitals and 
Small-LstUrs. 


These two inodes may not have been recognised 
by the ancient letter-craftsmen: their comparison 
here is intended chiefly as a stimulus to definite 
thought, net as a hard-and-fast division of two 
“styles”; for there may be any number of possible 
compromises between them. In practice, however, 
it will be found convenient to distinguish them as 
two modes of treating lines of writing which produce 
markedly different effects., the one, as it were, of 
COLOUR, the ether of FORM. 

Plates XI. XIII, XIV, XV, XVII may be 
taken as examples of “Massed Writing,” Plates IV., 
V, VI, VII, IX, (XXI) of “Fine Writing”; the 
other plates suggest compromises between the two. 

Poetry (see p. 61), or any text consisting of, or 
which is conveniently broken up into, unequal lines, 
may be treated as “Fine Writing.” There is no 
objection to a straight left-hand edge with an irregular 
right-hand edge,^ where the cause of the irregularity 


' The gaps on the right may be filled with line-finishings to 
preserve a Massed “ effect, but for many purposes this would 
be apt to look too ornamental (see pp. lyz, 409). 
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Good is natural and obvious, and no fault of the scribe’s. 
Lettering— Such an arrangement, or rather, straightforward 
Some writings of poetry is often the best by virtue of its 
Methods of freedom and simplicity (see p. 335). 

Construction In many cases, however, a more formal and 
St Arrange- finished treatment of an irregular line text is to be 
ment preferred (especially in inscriptions on stone, metal, 
&c.j, and the most natural arrangement is then an 
approximately symmetrical one, inclining to “Fine 
Writing’’ in treatment. This is easily obtained in 
inscriptions which are previously set-out, but a good 
plan—certainly the b«t for MSS.—is to sort the 
lines of the text into longs and shorts (and sometimes 
medium lines), and to set-in or indent the short lines 
two, three, or more letters. The indentations on 
the left balance the acddental irregularities on the 
right (fig. 154, and Plate IV), and given an appear¬ 
ance of symmetry to the page (see Phrasing^ p. 348). 

Either mode of spacing {close or wide) may be 
carried to an unwise or ridiculous extreme. “Lad¬ 
ing” the lines of type was much in vogue a hundred 
years ago, in what was then regarded as “high- 
class” printing. Too often the wide-spaced line 
and “grand” manner of the eighteenth-century 
printer was pretentious rather than effective: this 
was partly due to the degraded type which he used, 
but form, arrangement, and expression all tended to 
be artificial. Of late years a rich, closely massed 
page has again become fashionable. Doubtless there 
has been a reaction in this from tlie eighteenth 
century to an earlier and better manner, but the 
effect is sometimes overdone, and the real ease and 
comfort of the reader has been sacrificed to his rather 
imaginary aestheticism. 

By attaching supreme importance to readableness, 
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the letter-craftsman gains at least a rational basis for 
his work, and is saved from the snares which lurk 
in all, even in the best, modes and fashions. 


EVEN SPACING 

In the spacing of a given inscription on a limited 
surface, where a comparatively large size of letter 
is required, what little space there is to spare should 
generally be distributed evenly and consistently {a, 
fig. 1 55 )- Lavish expenditure of space on the mar¬ 
gins would necessitate an undue crowding^ of the 
lettering (i), and wide interspacing* would allow 
insufficient margins (f)—either arrangement sug¬ 
gesting inconsistency (but see p. 316). 

Note.— jf given margin loots larger the heavier 
the mass of the text,^ and smaller the lighter the mass 
of the text. And, therefore, if lettering be spread out, 
as in “Fine Writing,” the margins ^ould be extra 
wide to have their true comparative value. The 
space available for a given inscription may in this 
way largely determine the arrangement of the letter¬ 
ing, comparatively small and large spaces suggesting 
respectively ''Massed Writing" and "Fine Writing" 
(see p. 226). 

In certain decorative inscriptions, where letters are 
merely treated as decorative forms—readableness 


Good 

Lettering— 
Some 

Methods of 
Constrnctioi) 
Sc Arrange* 
ment 


> In (M fig. 15s, the letters have been unintentionally nar¬ 
rowed. The natural tendency to do this forms another objec¬ 
tion to such undue crowding. 

' In (e) the letten have been unintentionally widened. 

' Exptrimtra. —Cut out a piece of dark brown paper the 
exact sire of the body of the text in an entire page of this 
Handbook, vis. 5.^ inches by 3 inches, and lay it on the text: 
the tone of the brown paper being much darker than that of 
the print maltes the margins appear wider. 
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CONSIDEl^ 

WHENCE EACH TUNG 
IS COME 6^0F what 
IT CONS lSTS(y INTO 
WHAT IT CHANGES^ 


CDNSDER 

WHENCE EACH'RING 
IS COME &?0F WHAT 
ITCDNSISTS&’INTO 
WHAT IT CHANGES. 


CONS I DEM 

WHENCE EACH TlING 
IS COME 6/ OF WHAT 
IT CONSISTS AC INTO 
IWHAT IT changes! 
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Pro. ij;. 


being a matter of little or no moment—the treatment 
of the spacing is adapted to a particular surface] and, 
for example:— 


THE LETTERS MAY BE KEPT VERY 
CLOSE, FORMING ORNAMENTAL 
BANDS, THO’ THE LINES MAY BE 
WIDELY SPACED AND LEGIBLE. 

O R THE LETTERS 
MAY BE FAR APART 
& THE LINES CLOSE, 
TO COVER SURFACES. 

Fic. tj6. 

THEORY & PRACnCB 

The above discussion of theories and “rules” for 
the construction and arrangement of good lettering 
is intended to suggest some useful methods—not to 
provoke excessive fitting or planning, but rather to 
avoid it Straightforvrardness is perhaps the greatest 
virtue in a craft, and whatever “rules” it may break 
through, it is refreshing and charming. 

An excellent example for the scribe or inscription 
maker is the method of an early printer, who had 
only four or five sorts of type—say, “Small-Lctters” 
and “Capitals” (Roman and Italic) and “Large 
Capitals,” and who, without any elaborate “design,” 
simply put his types into their proper places, and then 
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pulled off his pleasant sheets of “commonplace” 
printing. 

The scribe should choose the best and simplest 
forms and arrangements, and master them before 
going further; he should have a few definite types “at 
his finger tips,” and, for everyday use, a matter-of- 
course way of putting them down on paper. 

Ambiguity is one of the greatest faults in a craft. 
It comes often from vague ambitions. One may be 
inspired by good ambitions, but the immediate con¬ 
cern of the craftsman is to know what he is capable 
of doing at the present, and to do it. 

Let the meaning of your work be obvious unless 
it is designed purely for your own amusement. A 
good craftsman seeks out the commonplace and tries 
to master it, knowing that “originality” comes of 
necessity, and not of searching. 

CHAPTER XV 

THE ROMAN ALPHABET Sc ITS 
DERIVATIVES 

The Roman Alphabet—Proportion* of Letten: Width* 
—Upper Sc Lower Part*—Essendal or Structural 
Form* — Chararterisation of Form* — Built-Up 
Forms — Simple - Written Capital* — Uncial* — 
Capital* Sc Small-Letter*—Early, Round, Upright, 
Formal Hands — Slanted - Pen Small - Letter* — 
Roman Small - Letters — Italics — Semi - Formal 
Hands—Of Formal Writing Generally—Decora¬ 
tive Contracts—Ornamental Letter*. 

The Roman Alphabet 

The Roman Alphabet is the foundation of all our 
alphabets (see Chapter I). And since the full 
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development of their monumental forms about 2000 
years ago, the Roman Capitals have held the su¬ 
preme place among letters for readableness and 
beauty. They are the best forms for the grandest 
and most important inscriptions, and, in regard to 
lettering generally, a very good rule to follow is: 
H^hen in doubt^ use Roman Capitals. 

The penman may with advantage devote some 
study to a fine monumental type of Roman Capital 
(such as that of the Trajan Column Inscription: 
Plates I and II), and endeavour to embody its 
virtues in a built-up pen form for use in MSS. (p. 258). 


PROPORTIONS OF LETTERS : WIDTHS 


The marked distinction between the “Square” 
and the “Round” forms, and the varying widths 
of the letters—as seen in the early inscriptions,* 
are characteristic of the Roman Alphabet. We may 
broadly distinguish IVide and Narrow letters thus— 


WIDE 


OQCGD 
M W 

H (U) A N V T (Z) 


1 


'^Round." 

'Square." 


NARROWS 


B E F R S Y (X) 

IJ 

K L P 


‘ Saeh inscriptions contrast favourably with that ninetcenth- 
cantory style in which it was customary to make every letter 
occ^^the same space and look as mu^ like its neighbour as 
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Tfu Round" pride Utters—O, g, C, G, D.— 

O may be regarded as the Key letter of an 
alphabet. Given an O and an I of any 
alphabet, we can make a very good guess at the 
forms of the other letters. 

In fine Inscriptions the external line of O is 
commonly an almost perfect circle (see Plate II) 
— i.e, its height and width are equal. This may be 
regarded as the ideal shape, though a slight widen¬ 
ing or narrowing of the letter (fig. 157) is quite 
permissible.^ 


000 

circuLar. nanxnver» wider. 



Q, C, G, and D follow the proportions of O 


‘ Notx.—T here is less danf^ of spoiliDt letters by nsrrowins 
them than by widening, because the limits to ttte possible narrow, 
ins of a letter are more obvious than the limits to its possible 
t^eninf. Further, when letters are widened there is a ten* 
deney to thicken their parts and make them heavy and vulear. 
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very nearly, and, though C, G, D are a little nar- The Roman 
rower, they have the same effect of roundness and Alphabet 
width. & io 

The Square** JVide Letters—and H. Derivative* 

iU),AN,F,T,(Z)- 

M . \rr Their mean width is properly 
^ W about equal to their height. 

H Width equal to, or a little less than, height 
(fig. 158), but if made too narrow it would 
look heavy, being double-stemmed. 

U (see pp. 251, 248) resembles H. 

TT are double-stemmed, and have 
5 j V internal angles, moreover, 
which would become too sharp—and tend to close 
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up—if they were made too narrow (fig. 158). 

■\ The cross-bar—^thc characteristic part of T 
—projects a fiiir way on either side of the 

stem. 

Z Either wide or (moderately) narrow (fig. 

158). 

The Narrow Letters^ S, R, S, T (JT) (see 

fig- 159)- 


luimnv 


Fig. 159. 







There is a point of division in these letters about 
the middle of the stem or a little above (see p. 237), 
and we may argue that each being composed, as it 
were, of two little letters—which are half-height^ 
they arc proportionate half-width: and this will be 

found approximately correct- ^ may be said to 

consist of one little D on the top of another, averag¬ 
ing respectively half the height and width of a 
full-sized D. 


E,F,-R 
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follow the proportions of B 
(see also £, 4, p. 246). 


I 




S inay be made of one little Ulttd O on the top 
of another—joined together and having the 
superfluous parts removed. 

is like a little V upon a little I. 

Either narrow or wide (fig. 159). 
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The Narrow letters^ E, and P — 

These forms arc related to the B, E forms, but 
it is permissible to make them a little wide to give 


clearance to the angles of the and force to the 
single /trm and loop —the characteristic parts (see 

fig. 149)—of" L and 


UPPER Sc LOWER PARTS 

In the letters B, E, H, K, X (A), F, R, P (S), 
Y there is generally a tendency to enlarge the 
lower part, the cross-bar—or division—^being set 
above mid-height. This tendency may reasonably 
be accounted for as follows:— 


The natural division of 


B, E, H, 


K,-X, 


regarded as abstract forms, would 


be symmetrical— i.e. at the centre of the stem.^ 
In order that its apparent position may be central, 
however, it is necessary, for optical reasons, to make 


' The primitive forms of these letters were vera'cslly sym* 
metrical, I believe. 
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The Roman its actual position above the centre.^ And ftirther. 
Alphabet by a reasonable enlargement of the lower part, these 
Sc its letters acquire a greater appearance of stability. 
Derivatives It would be well, I think, for the letter-craftsman 
to begin by making such divi»ons at the apparent 
centre (i.e. very dightly above mid-height; see 
E, F, X, Plate II), so keeping most nearly to the 
essential forens (sec p. 239). Later he mi^t con¬ 
sider the question of stability (see B, Plate II). 
The exaggerated raising (or lowering) of the divi¬ 
sion associated with “Art Lettering” is illegible 
and ridiculous. 

A The lower part is essentially bigger, and 
the cross-bar is not raised, as that would 
make the top part disproportionately small. 

F usually follows E, but being asymmetrical and 
open Dclow it may, if desired, be made with 
the bar at—or even slightly below—the actual 
centre. 

R In early forms the bow was frequently 
rather large (sec Plate II), but it is safer 
to make the tail—^the characteristic part—more 
pronounced (see Plates III, XXIV). 

P The charaaeristic part of P is the bow, 
which may therefore be a little larger than 
the bow of R (see Plate III). 

S in the best types of this letter the upper 
and lower parts are approximately equal; 
there is a tendency slightly to enlarge the lower 

* It it interesting to note in this connection that the eye 
teems to prefer loolunf upon the tops of thinn, and in reading, 
it aocustomed to run along the tops of the letters—not down 
one stroke and up the next. This may suggest a further reason 
for smaller upper parts, viz. the concmtrMion of as much of the 
letter as potaiDle in the upper half. 
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part. (In Uncial and early round-hands the top part 
was larger:see Plates IV to VII.) 

Y varies: the upper part may be less thaji that 
of X, or somewhat larger. 


ESSENTIAL OR STRUCTURAL FORMS 
The essential or structural foms (see p. 104) are 
the simplest forms which preserve the characteristic 
structure^ distinctiveness^ and proportions of each indi¬ 
vidual letter. 

The letter-craftsman must have a clear idea of 
the skeletons of his letters. While in every case the 
precise form which commends itself to him is matter 
for his individual choice, it is suggested in the 
following discussion of a typical form—the Roman 
B—that the rationale of his selection (whether 
conscious or unconsdous) is in brief to determine 
what is ABSOLUTELY essential to afomu, and then how 
far this may be amplified in the direction of the practi¬ 
cally essential. 


The letter B ledoced to iti simplest (c«n>ed-h<w) form—<.«. 
to the bare necessity of its distinctive structure—oomotises a 
ptrpendicuiar item spansted by two equal, circular bows (a, ag. 160). 

fa amplifying such a form tor practical or esthetic reasons, 
it is well as a rule not to exceed one’s object—^in this case to 
determine a reasonable (though arbitrary) standard essential 
form of B, having a distinctive and proportionate (f) structure. 
We may increase the arcs of the bows tili their width is nearly 
equal to their height (b), make their outer ends meet the ends 
of the stem (e), and thetr inner ends coincide (d). Raising the 
division till its apparent poiitum is at or about the middle of the 
stem entails a proportionate increase of width in the lower part, 
and a corresponding decrease in the upper part (a). 

The very idea of an essential form excludes the 
iflinecessary, and its further amplification is apt to 
take from its distinctiveness and legibility. Where 
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ARBITRA* 
Essential z 

Haying a 
and pn^porl 


^Y\ Staxidcud 
=Form of^ 



distinction 




tioncijtz Sttuctiuz 
(cc.) 



AisproporHoit And indistincUiCSS 

dlar^ 

Jt.| I t. » 

is permissihlc in OmamentaifawTsi 
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The Romin under proper control, yet, generally, such structural 
Alphabet changes do not improve the appearance of the plain 
& its letter forms. 


Derivatives 


We may test our "Standard" {a, fig. l6i) by considering the 
etfects of farther amplification. 

(i) Raising th* Hvtsion* slightly is permissible (fi, fig. i6i)— 
too much makes the top part disproportionately small (s). 

(a) Wiitning both fiettit, or ss^rating tMr junction from the 
stem, teiuis to dissociate the bows from the stem, mamng the 
letter less distinctive (g and i, fig. i6z). 


Widening and narrowing are both allowable and 
occasionally desirable, but assuming that a standard 
or ideal width can be approximately determined, it 
is well to keep to it for common and ordinary use. 


CHARACTERISATION OF FORMS 

(Seealso Built- Up FormSypp. 255-60, ^pp. 204,217) 

That the tool* gives character and finish to the 
Essential Forms of letters, can easily be proved by 
a little practical experience of the itatural action of 
a properly cut pen (see figs. 142 to 148, and 162). 
And the penman—or indeed any other letter-maker 
—is advised to allow the pen to train his hand to 


‘ The extremely beautiful and finished B in the “Trajan 
Alphabet" (Plate II) has the division a little higher, and a 
marked enlargement of the lower part; until the letter .crafts¬ 
man can approach the perfection of its execution he will find 
a simpler form more suitable for his “standard." A curious 
form, in which the top lobe has nearly or ^uite disappeared 
(comp, c, fig. 161), is found in early Roman inscriptions. This 
form (which may have helped to give us the useful small b) is 
not suitable for a modem Capital, and would lack the distinciwe- 
ness of B. 

' Chisel-made Roman Capitals (possibly influenced by brush, 
4 c., pp. 256, jM), Plates I, 11 : (modem), XXIV. Pen-made, 
Plates III, XVIU: (modem), figs. 147,148, 167, 168, 4 c. 
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The Roman make the proper strokes automatically: then he may 
Alphabet begin to master and control the pen. making it con¬ 
ic iti form to his hand and so produce Letters which have 
Derivatives every possible virtue of penmanship and are as much 
his own as his common handwriting. 

Most of the letters in a good alphabet have 
specially interesting or characteristic parts (p. 214), 
or they exhibit some general principles in letter 
making, which are worth noting, with a view to 
making good letters, and in or^r to understand 
better the manner in which the tool—whether pen, 
chisel, or brush—should be used. 

The characterisation of the Roman Capital Form. 
Non.— Thelargetypes below are indices— not models. 

A I. A pointed form of A, M, and N (see 
Plate II) may be suitable for inscriptions 
in stone, &c., but in pen work the top is 
preferably hooked (fig. 167), beaked (fig. 
147), or broken (fig. 158), or specially 
marked in some way, as this part (both in Capita] 
A and small a) has generally been (fig. 189). 

2. The oblique strokes in A, K, M, N, R, V, 
W, X, Y, whether thick or thin, arc naturaUy 
finished with a short point inside the letter and a 
long, sharp point, or beak, outside (see serifs of oblique 
strokes, p. 253). 

3. The thin stem may be drawn out below for 
an occasional form (see F, 3), 



1. B, D, R, and P arc generally best 
moAt round-shouldered (fig. 162 ic Addenda, 
p. xxiv). 

2. B, D, E, F, P, R (and T) have gen¬ 
erally an angle between the stem and the 
top horizontal, while 
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3- below in B, D, E (and L) the stem curves or 
blends with the horizontal. 

4. Sec O, 2. 


C i. C, G, (and rotmd 6 ) may have the 
top horizont^s or ‘arms* made straighter 
than the lower arms (see fig. 187). 

2. C, G, S, &c. s the insidt curve is gen¬ 
erally best continuous—from the ‘bow’ to 
the ends of the ‘arms’—not being broken by the 
scrifr (except in special forms and materials), and 

3. it is best to preserve an unbroken inside curve 
at the termination of all free arms and stems in 
built-up Roman Capitals. In C, G, S, E, F, L, 
T, and Z the upper and lower arms are curved on 
the inside, and squared or slightly pointed outside 
(the vertical stems curve on either side) (fig, 163). 

4. ‘Arms’ are best shaped and curved rather 
gradually out to the terminal or serif, which then is 
an actual part of the letter, not an added lump 

(P- 253 )- 
5. Sec O, 2. 
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D i. See B, I. 

2. See B, 2 and 3. 

3. The curve may be considered as 
springing from the foot of the stem, and 
may therefore for an occasional form be 
separated from the stem at the top (T), fig. 177). 

4. See O, 2. 



1. See B, 2 and 3. 

2. See C, 3 and 4. 

3. The lower limb in E, L (and Z) is 
often drawn out: these, however, are pro¬ 
perly to be regarded as occasional or special 
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The Romen forms: the lower serif of this type commonly points 
Alphabet out (sec figs. 2o6,188). 

& its 4. E’s three arms (& F’s two) are approximately 
DeriratiTet ti^al tn length in the best early forms (Plate 11 , &c.). 


F I* See B, ^ 

a. See C, 3 and 4 (and E, 4 above). 

3. The development and traditions of each 
letter being considered, nearly all of the 
free stems of A, F, G, H, I, J, K, L, M, 
N, P, R, T, V, W, X, Y may be drawn out for 
occasional forms (see fig. 188). 

4, The elongated stems of F, I, J, P, T, Y may 
hang below the line, or they may (occasionally) 
stand on the line and overtop the other letters. 


G i. SeeC, I, 2, 3, and 4. 

2. The stem may be drawn out below 
the line (F, 3). 

3. The stem sometimes forms an 
angle with the lower ‘arm’ (this is 
safest: see fig. 148), sometimes they blend (fig. 147). 

4. The point of the lower ‘arm’ nuy project a 
very little beyond the stem to mark the outer angle. 

5. The round “gothic” Qf (as also the other 


^round" letters; p. 85) may generally be used 
freely together with the ^'square" Roman Capitals. 
6. See O, 2. 


H I. The left-hand stem is occasionally 
drawn out above (F, 3 & comp. fig. 3), and 
2. this form is sometimes associated 
with an ornamental cross-bar (fig. 189). 

3. H and N may slightly widen out 


above. 
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I. The stem may be drawn out above 
(see Plate XXIV) or below (F, 3 and 4). 
a. See J, 2. 


J i. The stem or tail may be drawn out (F, 
3 and 4). 

2. Note. —With rcprd to the use of I for 
J (and V for U):^ this—the classical Latin 
usage—is correct (for the capital forms) in a 
modern Latin inscription. But for modern English, 
in which these letters are strongly differentiated, the 
tailed J and the round U are to be preferred. Be¬ 
sides the suspicion of affectation attaching to the 
other mode, its strangeness gives an appearance of 
awkwardness—almost amounting to illegibility— 
to common words, such as “A QVAINT IVG” 
or “IAM lAR.” And, at the least, very careful 
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‘ J. C. Egbert in an “Introduction to tbe Study of Latin 
Inscriptions “ sayt, “J wta not tptcMistd at a leUtr until tt* 
Ctntury." It would seem that in early inscriptions a tall J 
was frequently used for J batuttn vowels, and for I at the btfin¬ 
nings of words; later, while the medial Iremained straight, the 
initial form was curved to tbe left and used for both I and J; this 
eurvfd initial form, J , at length became Identified with the 
letter J. 

Similarly, it appears that V was used for an Initial, and U 
for a medial; and later, the V form became identified with 
tbe consonant. 

In tbe srords nattu fis- 9S> tbe 

iniHal I is curved like a J, while the medial i’s are straight; 
the initial V has a v form, while tbe medial V in nativ{itatit) has 
an foxmi 
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discrimination is desirable: “IVBILATE” may 
pass, but “IVIVBE” is not really readable. 

3. The tail of the J may be slight, provided it 
be distinct, and the second stem of the U may 

match the first (fig. 158)5 the ugly J and ]Q 

in common use need not be copied- 

4. See also Tails, pp. 153-5- 


K i. The stem is sometimes drawn out 
above (F, 3). 

2. Both arms are occasionalljr length¬ 
ened, and the width of the letter increased, 
by joining the thin arm to the stem lower 
down; the thick arm, or tail, then springs fi-om 


the side of the thin aim {compare 


R) 


This 


tends away from the essential, and is therefore a 
less safe form. 

3. The tail may be curved or drawn out occa¬ 
sionally (see Tails, pp. 253 ~ 5 )- 

4. Serifs on arms. See A, 2. 


L 


1. See B, 3. 

2. See C, 3 and 4. 

3 - See E, 3* 

4. See F, 3 {compare LL Appendix p. xxii). 


M I. The stems are commonly slightly 
spread out to give greater clearance for 
the inner angles. An occasional form 
is widely spread AV- The v part being 
shortened M, or widened IVT , has a like effect. 

2. Noti. —^There are inscriptional forms of M 
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and N without the top serif (Plate 11 ). But the 
pen forms and others have top serift, and these 
commonly extend ortfwW—tending to leaks (sec 
A, I and 2)—rather than in. (V, W, X, Y (and 
N) show a similar tendency—see p. 253.) 

3 " "^he thin stem of M is occasionally drawn 
out (F, 3). 

N i. See C, 3 and 4. 

2. ^e H, 3. 

3. See M, 2, and A, i and 2. 

4- The first stem is drawn out below 
the line for an occasional form (most suit¬ 
able for an Initial Letter): the right-hand stem is 
very occasionally raised (when a final letter) (F, 3). 

S’ Note.—T he stems of N (the only vertical 
thins—not counting M’s—in the Roman Capitals) 
tend sometimes to be thicker: see Plate II. 

0 1. O is the key letter of the curved 
forms and, in a sense, of the whole 
alphabet (p. 234). The upright form— 

O — may be regarded as the ideal 

simple letter. 

2. Very commonly, however, O is tilted—Q 

—(see fig. 163), and when this is the case, all the 
curved letters—B, C, D, G, P, Q, R, S, V—are 
cerrespmding/y tilted (see Plate II). The tilted form 
is more easily made, but both are good forms. 


P I. See B, I and 2. 

2. See O, 2. 

3. (P with stem below line (see Plate 
IV) must not be allowed to confuse with 
D) (see F, 3 and 4). 
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4, The bow of P appears to be attached (to the 
stem) abcve: in certain forms it is slightly separated 
from the stem below: set Plate II. 

Q i. Q resembles O with a tail: see O. 

2 . There are many characteristic vari¬ 
eties of the tail: see Tails (pp. 253-5). 

3. Noth. —Q being always followed 
_ by U, it is convenient often to deal 
with the two letters together. (See Plate II.) 


R, 


1. See B, I and 2. 

2. See O, 2. 

3. In the form nearest the essential, the 
Junction of the Bow and the Tail touches 
the stem. If the tail springs from the curve 

of the bow (Plate II) greater care in construction 
is necessary (compare K). The treatment of the 
tail is very important. It may end in a serif (see 
A, 2), or it may be curved and pointed (see Tails, 
pp. 253-5). It may be drawn out (see fig. 150). 

4. See F, 3 (& conf. fig. 169). 


s 


1. See C, 2, 3, and 4. 

2. See O, 2 (and p. 237). 

3. S very often leans slightly forward. 


T i. See B, 2. 

2. See C, 3 and 4. 

3. Drawing out of stem: see F, 3 and 4. 
4. Note. —^The right arm is occasion¬ 
ally extended—to fill a line—when T is a 
terminal letter (in this case it is generally made 
lighter, and the left arm heavier—somewhat as in 
the Uncial T, figs. 56 & 188). 
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U i. NOTB. —^The curve—if it be model¬ 
led on the common tilted O (see O, 2) _is 

thin where it meets the second stem. 

2. (V for U). See J, 2, 3, and footnote. 
3* "The foot of the second stem projects 
on the right only, and gives clearance to the angle 
of the curve on the left. Sometimes the second 
stem ends in a keoi or beak, which (very occasionally) 
is drawn out below. 


V 


1. See M, 2, and A, 2. 

2. The thick stem may be drawn up 
(F» 3)* which case the thin commonly 
curves over for strength (see figs. 89, 95). 

3. (See note on V for U, under J.) 


w 


1. See M, 2, and A, 2. 

2. The best form is of two V’s 
crossed, W- 

3- The first or both the thick stems may be drawn 
up and the thins curved over (see V, 2). 


X 

out below 


1. See M, 2, and A, 2. 

2. There is sometimes a slight curving 
in of the stems, especially the thin stem 
(see fig. 80). 

3. The thin stem is sometimes drawn 
(F, 3), and commonly curved. 



1. See M, 2, and A, 2. 

2. See F, 3 and 4. (Y with stem below 
line (see Plate V) must not be allowed to 
confuse with V.) 

3. An occasional rather interesting form 
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of Y has the arms curving out and ending in points 
(see fig. 167). 

Z l. See C, 3 and 4. 

2. The lower arm of Z is sometimes 
drawn out (see E, 3): it may be curved 
and pointed (or fiouri^ed). 


General Remarks on the characterisation of Roman 
Capitals and related forms, illustrated in fig. 163.* 
VERTICAL STEMS.~J{a, fig. 163) Tluck (ex¬ 
cepting in the thin stemmed N and M). 

(A) Slightly eserved in on either side (sec fig. 116), 
or appearing so because of the outward curve of the 
seri^ (see figs. 204, 206). 

(f) A fine effect is obtained when the stem is 
nude wider above than below (see p. 85). 

{d) Free stems occasionally are drawn out (see 
above, F, 3 and 4, and pp. 215, 224, 296). 

OBLIQUE STROKES or STEMS.—In A. K, 
6 ic., from the left \ thick, to the right / thin — 
otherwise like vertical stems (above), see also 

HORIZONTALS, ARMS, BRANCHES, or 
BARS. — Thin: free ends sometimes drawn out 
and flourished (see figs. 125, 188). 

BOfVS and CURVES.-^ndAted, and follow¬ 
ing the O (see pp. 10, 87, 234, 249). 

SERIFS or FINISHING STROKES. —(a) 
Note. —Terminals of some sort are practically 
essential to the proper characterisation of an alphabet 
(see figs. 147, 148, 162), and should generally have 
a certain uniformity (p. 288). 


' The more onumuntaJ treatment of Sitmt, Bows, Serifs, Tails, 
See., ia referred to in p. apj, and in figa. 188, 189. 
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(A) The scrife, &c., of simple-written forms are The Roman 
treated at p. 208 (sec fig. 145). Alphabet 

(c) In Versals and certain other forms the mode & its 
of making requires the serif to be a distinct addition Derivatives 
to the letter (sec figs. 116, 166). 

(</, fig. 163) In the finest built-up A B Cs serifs 
arc treated as the actual finishing and shaping of the 
ends of the stems and branches., rather than as added 
parts (see C, 3 & 4, p. 245 and p. 204). This 
particularly affects the construction of the thin 
strokes (see figs. 165, 167). 

(e) The serifs of the oblique strokes in A, K, M, N, 

R, V, W, X, Y are commonly not placed centrally, 
but projecting in the direction of the stroke (1./. 

away from the letter, thus: branching out 

from the parent stem (see tails, bclowj, and avoid¬ 
ing an acute angle (as This has tended to 

produce hooks and beaks (see fig. 163), which arc 
often used for the oblique strokes, particularly of 
A and N (see figs. 189, 158), and the tails of K 
and R (see below). 

(/) There is a similar natural tendency to hook 
or flourish the terminals of vertical stems on the left, 
particularly of B, D, I, J, K, L, P, Rj less often 
of E, F, H. A very interesting and beautiful effect 
may be obtained by delicately curving down the 
upper serifs on the left (like thin beaks). Such serifs 
are sometimes very slightly turned up on the right, 
and it may be noted that this tendency of the 
“horizontals” to curve up and forward ' is 
natural and characteristic of freely made, vigorous 
lettering (see Uncial T, pen dashes. Sic., figs. 169, 

125, &c.). 

TMLS.—{a) The tails of K, Q, R (and J)— 
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Mid the strokes in A, F, G, I, M, N, P, Y, &c., 
which may be drawn out tail-wise—^play an impor¬ 
tant part in the right construaion, and the occa¬ 
sional decoration, of plain lettering. They may 
end either in terifs or in curvet (see SERIFS (e), 
above, and fig. i88). 

(b) Note. —It is a characteristic of vigorous forms 
that branches^ ^c.y stand out well from their stems 
(pp. 185, (e) 253, (N) 235), and a good tail should 
sund out well from the letter (K, Q, fig. 167). 

(f) An excellent form of tail for ordinary use, 
combining strength and grace, consists of a (strong) 
straight stroke ending more or less abruptly in a 
(graceful) finishing curve. 

{d) An extraordinarily long tail requires a slight 
double curve to take off its stiffness. 

(e) A good tail may be made by the addition of 
a double curved stroke on the under side of a 
straight tail (or of a single curve above). 

(f) In treating the tail of J, or the drawn-out 
stems of A, F, G, I, M, N, P, Y, it is important 
to preserve the essential straightness of the stems. 
Therefore, if a finishing curve be used, its size is 
related to the length of the straight stroke, and, 
unless this be extraordinarily long, the curve is 
usually made rather small and abrupt. A curve 
which is too large is apt to weaken the form and 
“pull it out of the straight” {g, fig. 163). 


BUILT-UP FORMS 

Bui/t-sep Letters are composed of compound 
strokes (f, d, fig. 164)1 Simple-written Letters of 
simple strokes {a, b). 

The Pen l^ing an instrument which products 
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The Roniin dtfimU thick and thin stroket on a smooth surface., is 
Alphibet perfectly adapted to the construction of either simple 
it its or compound forms; other tools, such as the stylus. 
Derivatives needle, graver, &c., produce various scratches, stitches, 
or cuts, generally of the nature of rather varying thin 
strokes, and to produce thick strokes a building-up 
process is required. 

In making built-up forms the control exerted by 
the tool is less obvious, and more depends upon the 
craftsman, who must therefore use greater care and 
judgment. Not only is it possible, but, occasion¬ 
ally, it may be desirable to depan from the more 
obvious tool-forms; though generally the more 
simply and naturally tool-made a form is, the better 
it is. 

The fine early inscriptions are supposed to have 
been first drawn or painted (in outline) and then 
cut into the stone. The chisel forms were doubt¬ 
less affected in this way by brush (and indirectly 
by pen) forms, but these were of the simplest—no¬ 
thing was sketched in that was unfitt^ for the 
chisel to make into a natural and true chisel-form. 

The action of the brush or “pencil” to a certain 
extent resembles that of the pen, but their effects 
are really distinct. In contrasting pen-made and 
brush-made letters, we may observe that a pen form 
tends to abrupt changes from thin to thick: a brush form 
to gradation (fig. 164). The pen particularly affects 
curved strokes {comp, a Si b), generally making them 
more quick and abrupt (or even broken, see • e), 
than brush curves. The brush will give more 
graceful and finished but less uniform letters (see 
P- 340). 

The character of a pen-letter depends greatly 
on the nib-width (p. a88), and narrow, medium, 
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Fic. 164. 


or hroad nibs are used according to the type of letter 
required. 

A narrow nib may be used for special (built-up) 
Initials and Capitals, which are draum rather than 
written {a, fig. 165). The horizontal arms (made 
by the pen held horizontally) are markedly affected, 
and if a very fine nib were used, the necessity of 
strengthening and thickening them would tend 
further to reduce the pen character. 

A broad nib gives strong, uniform pen-letters 
(i). 

For ordinary use letters are perhaps best made 
with a “medium” nib (r). The width of the 
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ordinary writing-pen, or rather narrower, gives a 
good proportion for initials, &c. (see pp. 84,184). 



l») 





Prvportim 
of width of 
mbta^ize 
[of leiwrr' 
N’omw. 
Btvadi 

1 1 


Fig. 165. 


In MS. books the early built-up Capitals were 
commonly of a rather severe type—approaching 
the Roman Capital, but having the sharp contrast 
between the tAicif and the iAtnt characteristic of 
pen-letters (fig. 166).- They make very simple and 
effective “Versals.” 

A more highly finished type of pen-made Roman 
Capital may be made by blending the serifs and 
stems (J, p. 253): it is nearer to the inscriptional 
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The Romtn form, but it exhibits a more curved and supple 
Alphabet outline, which comes of natural pen-strokes (fig. 

Aits 167). 

Derivatives 

AFGIJ 

KLMS 

3 v^-up/po\ Capitals (see also 
158, ^ 5 ^^yT^cte dlxeb O. 

Fro. 167. 


The remarks in Chapter VII. on the treatment 
of the more elastic “Gothic” Vcrsal (a free variety 
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of the Roman) may be taken as applying generally 
to (Coloured) Built-up Capitals — due allowance 
being made for the characterisdc differences of the 
various types. 

SIMPLE-WRITTEN CAPITALS 

"Rustic Capitals" (fig. 4) may be referred to here 
as typical, simple-written capitals. Though not a 
very practical form,^ they are full of suggestions for 
a semi-omamental lettering in which the pronounced 
treatment of the heads and feet might be a feature 
[comp. fig. 203). They were used as ornamental 
letters for titles and the like (see Plates VIII, IX, 
&c.) for centuries after they had gone out of ordinary 
use. 

Simple - written Roman Capitals. — (Examples: 
Plates III, XVIII, XIX, XXI, figs. 147, 148, 
168,175,179. See also pp. 211,415.) 

Uncials. —(Examples: see p. 264.) 

Simple - written Capitals ordinarily conform to 
the writing line—as set by the small text (p. 48). 
This applies even where several words in capitals 
have to be inserted in the small text, though in 
special cases where these might look too crowded 
such capitals might be written on alternate lines. 

Used for Initial IVords^ headings., whole pages, or 
boots, in black or colour, they are written with 
greater freedom and accorded more spedal treatment 
(as indicated below). 

Simple-written Capitals are best composed of 
sharp, clean, pen-strokes: they may be quite plain 


* Their thin stems and heavy branches may tend to veaknesi 
and illegihUity— e.g. luch letters as E, F, I, L, and T (lee 
fif. 4) are not always eaaQy distinauisbaDle. 
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Tbe Rouun or more or less decorative (fig. i68), subject to the 
Alphabet general rule that tht fewer the number of letters or the 
tc its more ornamental their office^ the more elaborate and 
Derivatives fantiful may be the forms employed (see p. 294). 

ABCDE6 

FGH ILM 



Fio. 168. 


A freely used pen naturally produces occasional 
varieties for special or ornamental purposes: these 
tend to elegance and drawn out flounced strokes 
(p. 295); they vary chiefly in being extra large.* 


' Intrtasint the tiu of Utter affects the form as though the nii 
were nerrowei (see p. 288). 
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Several of these may be used with fine cflfect in 
a page of plain Capitals, their “wiight" (and gener¬ 
ally their colour) being the same as that of the text 
(see Plate V, and p. 292). 

Wholt Books or Pages written in Capitals. —A very 
grand effect may be produced by these at the expense 
of a little more time and material than a Small-letter 
MS. entails. The lines of writing are commonly 
made one-letter-hcight apart: this requires ordinary 
simple ruling—the capitals being written between 
every alternate pair of lines (sec p. 374). 

Such writing may conveniently be treated as 
^Fine Writing*' (p. 226). It justifies the use of 
wider margins. It is generally more difficult (and 
less necessary) to keep the right-hand edge as straight 
as a small text permits. The irregularities 0/ this 
edge may be b^nced by setting out in the left 
margin the first letters of sentences, verses, and the 
like (see p. 228). Such initials may be written larger 
or more ornamentally as suggested above; or, if 
built-up Letters are required, plain, rather slender 
Ronun Capitals are the most suitable: these look 
best in burnished gold. 

Perhaps the finest and most beautiful work which 
the penman can produce, is a book written entirely 
mgeld^ capitals^ on purple vellum (see pp. 130, 141). 
This is only possible in special cases, but a book 
rightly so made being illuminated from within, has 
an incomparable simplicity and grandeur, surpass¬ 
ing that of the finest post-decorated and illumiiuted 
manuscripts. 


* Some may be in “tilvei" (p. 131). 

* In a very short book these might even be buiU~»p capitals. 
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Examples; Plates IV, V; figs. 5, 169 (enlarged)} 
(modified, fig. 56). 

Uncials are typical pen-capitals.^ Though not 
of such practical use as the simple-written Roman 
Capitals, their great possibilities and their beauty 
make them worth practising. (See Round, Upright, 
Formal Hands, p. 268.) 

Their use is limited by two considerations— 

First: that while the round O 

are essentially legible (p. 203), people generally are 
not accustomed to them, and may find them hard to 
read} and 


Secondly: that p.q.h. k.LtP. 
have ascending and descending strokes which are 
apt to become too pronounced and give an un¬ 
pleasant appearance of “tailincss" to a page of 
Uncial Writing (in English, sec footnote, p. 290). 

The first difficulty may be met by keeping Uncials 
for special MSS.—for private use—and introducing 
them sparingly or not at all in Service Books, 
Placards, Uc., where ease and quickness of reading 
are essential. 

The appearance of ^'tailiness” (not so obvious in 
Latin) may be avoided by making the tails shorter 
and keeping the lines of writing well apart. Or 
freely made Roman Capitals without tails (see D, 
tail-less, fig. 57) may be substituted for one or more 
of the chief offenders. 


> Palaographen call them "majuscules” ( — “large letters”), 
but disthiguiah them from “Capitals." For the purposes of 
the moderuMiifflaii, however, they may be regardM as Rourut 
CspUals. (For tbeir treatment, see pp. S61-3, and 368.) 
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The Ronun Uncials may be “round” (see Plate IV, fig. 5, 
Alphabet and p. 268), or “pointed” (see fig, 169 and p. 375). 
ic its 

Derivattve* capitals & SMALL-LBTT8IIS 

During the development of Small-Letters from 
Capitals but little distinction was made in their use, 
and such capital forms as n and r were freely and 
promiscuou^y used in the round minuscule writings, 
together with the small-letters n and r (see Plates VI, 
VII). On the other hand, Small-Letter forms were 
frequently written larger and used as initials. In 
Irish and Anglo-Irish MSS. these were filled inside 
with green, yellow, or red, and surrounded outside 
with red dots, or otherwise decorated with colour 
(see fig. 7, and Plate VI). 

In early MSS., therefore, one does not find an 
alphabet of Simple-Written Capitals, which is pecu¬ 
liar to a given small text. But we may employ 
a kindred capital—such as the round Vneial for 
the round Half-Uncial. And a fitting alphabet 
may always be constructed, from the “Roman” 
or “Uncial” types of Capitals {footnote., p. 264), 
by taking the same pen with whioi the small-letters 
have been made and using it in a similar manner: 
“straight” for “straight-pen” writing,and “slanted” 
for “slanted-pen” writing (see figs. 147, 148). 

When in doubt as to the type of Capital—for 
any purpose—use Roman Capitals. 

EARLY, ROUND, UPRIGHT, FORMAL HANDS 

Examples: Half-Uncials —fig. 6 (Roman); Plate 
VI (IriA), Plate VII (English) fig. 170 later; see 
also pp, 6, 10, 375-7. Uncials (Plate IV and 
P- 4 )- 
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FlO. 170 .—Part tj an English tighth-century MS. {British 
Museum, Case C, No. 68), enlarged three times linear. 
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Th« Roman The main types are the “round” Uncial and 
Alphabet Half-Uncial, commonly written with an approxi- 

& its mately “straight pen.“^ They are generally treated 
Derivatives as ^ne writing (p. 226), and written between ruled 
lines: this has a marked eflFect in preserving their 
roundness (see p. 376). 

They are very useful as cepj-beok hands (see p. 36), 
for though the smooth gradation of their curves, 
their thin strokes, and their general elegance unfit 
them for many practical purposes, yet their essential 
rewtdness, uprightness, znA formality afford the finest 
training to ^e penman, and prevent him from falling 
into an angular, slanting, or lax hand. Their very 
great beauty, moreover, makes them well worth 
practising, and even justifies their use (in a modern¬ 
ised form) for special MSS., for the more romantic 
books—such as poetry and “fairy tales”—and 
generally where speed in writing or reading is not 
essential. 

With an eye trained and a hand disciplined by 
the practice of an Irish or English Half-Undal, or 
a modified type, such as is given in fig. 50, the 
penman may easily acquire some of the more 
pracncal later “slanted-pen” types. 


“slanted-pen” small-letters 
Typical Examples :— 

Carlovinpan ninth-century MS. — Fig. 8 [en¬ 
larged, fig. 171): 


' The wridnf in fig. 170 shows a sUghtljr tUuiled pen. To 
make ptiU horuomtal Mt'ns is difficult, aM was probabV never 
done, but it is worth attempting them nearly biMsontal for the 
sake of training the hand. 
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English tenth-ctnturj MS. — Plate Pill {en¬ 
larged, fig. 172): 

English eleventh-cenfury MS. — Plate IX {est- 
larged,fig. 173): 

Italian twelfth-eentury MS.—Plate X {enlarged, 

fig' > 74 )- 

The use of the “slanted pen” generally produced 
stronger, narrower, and stiffer letters. Its eflFects are 
deailed in pp. 9-13, and fig. n, and may best be 
studied in the tenth-century example (fig. 172—the 
letter forms are described on p. 378). 

In the Carlovingian MS.—whi^ does not show 
these effects in any marked degree—we may note 
the wide letter forms, the wide spacing, the long 
stems (thickened above by additional strokes), the 
slight slope of the letters, and the general eflFect of 
gracefulness and freedom (see fig. 171). Carlo¬ 
vingian MSS. may be said to represent a sort of 
medizval copy-books, and their far-reaching influence 
on writing makes them of great interest to the 
modem penman, who would, moreover, find one of 
these hands an excellent model for a free formal 
hand." 

For practical purposes the “slanted-pen” letter 
is generally superior to the “straight-pen” letter. 
The “slanted-pen” letters have greater strength 
and legibility, due mainly to the presence of the 
tMck horizentals—often equal in width to the verti¬ 
cals. Their use saves both space and time, as they 
are narrower, and more easily and freely written^ 
than the straight-pen forms. 

The real importance to us of these early types 


' Nora.—ruling is commonljr used—the writing 
being on, or a little ahovt or below, the line: this allows oi greater 
heedona than the double line (see p. 368). 
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FiC. 173 .—Part of Plate IX (Ciarltr of CNUT), enlarged three times linear {tee f. 378). 
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Fio 174 .—Pari of Platt X, tnlargeJ ihrtt timet 
linear {see fp. 379-81). 
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Th« Roman lie*, I think, in their relation to the Ronum SmaJl- 
Alphabet Letter (pp. 380-1 & 415-20), and their great 
Ac its possibilities of development into modern formal 
Derivatives hands approaching the “Roman” type. 


ROMAN SMALL-LETTERS 

Ex.: (Italian) Plates XIX, XX (15th century); 
figs. 175,176 (i6th century): figs. 147,148 {modtrn 
MS.). 

The Roman Small-Letter is the universally recog¬ 
nised type in which the majority of books and papers 
are printed. Its form has been in use for over 400 
years (without essential alteration) and as far as we 
are concerned it may be regarded as permanent. 

And it is the object of the scribe or letter-maker 
gradually to attain a fine, personal, formal hand, 
assimilating to the Roman Small-Letter; a hand 
against the familiar and present form of which no 
allegations of unreadableness can be raised, and a 
hand having a beauty and character now absent or 
unfamiliar. The related Italie will be mastered for 
formal MS. work (p. 279), and the ordinary hand¬ 
writing improved (p. 287). These three hands point 
the advance of the practical, modern scribe. 

The Roman Small-Letter is essentially a pen form 
(and preferably a “slanted-pen” form; p. 269), and 
we would do well to follow its natural development 
from the Roman Capital—through Round Letters and 
Slanted-Pen forms —so that we may arrive at a truly 
developed and characteristic type, suitable for any 
formal manuscript work and full of suggestions for 
printers and letter-craftsmen generally. 

A finished form, such as that in Plate XX— 
or even that of fig. 175—would present many 
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difficulties to the unpractised scribe, and one who so 
began would be apt to remain a mere copyist, more 
or less unconscious of the vitality and character of 
the letter. An earlier type of letter—such as that 
in Plate VIII—enables the scribe to combine speed 
with accuracy, and fits him at length to deal with 
the letters that represent the latest and most formal 
development of penmanship. 

And in this connection, beware of practising with 
a fine nib, which tends to inaccuracy and the substi¬ 
tution of prettiness for character. Stick to definite 
pen strokes, and preserve the definite shapes and the 
uniformity of the serift (p. 288): if these be made 
clumsily, they become dumsy lumps. It may be 
impossible always to ascertain the exact forms— 
especially of terminals and finishing strokes—for the 
practised scribe has attained a great uniformity and 
some sleight of hand which cannot be deliberately 
copied. But—whatever the exact forms—we may 
be sure that in the best hands they are produced by 
uniform and proper pen strokes. 


ITAUCS 

Ex.: Plate XXI, and figs. 94, 177, 178 (en¬ 
larged). 

Italics^ dosely resemble the Roman Small-Letters, 
but are slightly narrowed, slightly sloped to the 


‘ It is convenient to use the term "Italics" for both the 
entsive formal writing and the printing resembling it. Italic 
type was first used in a "Virgil'’ printed by Aldus Manutius 
of Venice in 1500. The type was then called "Venetian" or 
"Aldlne.” It was counterfeited almost immediately (in Ger> 
many and Holland it was called "cursive"); Wynkln de 
Worde used it in 1324. Aldus printed entire texts of various 
daisies in bis italic Uncer-case tyro, but his Capitals are small 
ordinary ROMAN tin contrast with the he.—p. 279). 
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Omnes fch apK et cuan^*eii' 


- orate; 

Omne 5 f(fh difcipli drii oia 4 X: 
Omne 5 {<fh Inocctes. orate. 
San<AeSttpIiane. ora. 
Sancfelaurenti. ora. 
Sancfevincenti. ora. 
Sailed fabiane. ora. 
S andle {y^alViane. ora. 
SandtebUfi'. ora. 

S adi loa. ct pau le orate. 


Sadi Cofma et damia,orate, 
Sadigerua{l'etptba.fi. ova? 

Pig. 175. — Ita/ian Pnyer Book; t6th century (see epp. p. & 

f - 309)- 
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right, and very freely written (commonly with a 
**slanted pen ”). The serife generally consist of slight 
natural terminal hooks, &c.—though in p and q a 
finishing stroke is sometimes added. Ascending and 
descending strokes (in by d, fy h, iy /, g, /, py y) 
are commonly rather long, and often end in curves, 
sometimes in flourishes (fig. 177}. 



The lines of writing are generally widely spaced 
—allowing for the long stems: the bodies of the 
letters being rurrow are generally rather closely 
packed, and frequendy the lines of writing appear 
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as almost continuous light but compact writing, 
while the ascmdtrt and descenders and parts of the 
Capitab may be flourished freely in the spaces be¬ 
tween the lines—sometimes Ailing them with orna¬ 
mental pen work, which contrasts strongly with the 
extreme plainness and regularity of the bodies. 

Italic Capitals are a variety of the Roman Capitals, 
slightly sloped (frequently less sloped than the accom¬ 
panying snuU-letters), and sometimes much flour¬ 
ished (fig. I’ll). These still bear the seventeenth 
century name of “Swash Letters.” We might try 
also the early contrast of Caps W Af. (note p. 275). 

Use of Italics. —In printing, after Aldus (pp. 
275, 337), they served to mark such portions of 
the text as— 


Introductions, 

Prefaces, and snbsequently 
Indexes, ' were used for 
Notes, 


Quotations, 

Emphasising, 

Words notfuirt of the Text, 
Chapter heading* in the 
Bible, &C.). 


In MSS. when it is not desirable to alter the 
character. Red Writing (see p. 96) may be sub¬ 
stituted for italics. Italics—either in black or red 
—go best with “Roman” characters. 

Like the Roman Small-Letter, the Italic is a 
generally recognised and accepted form: this and 
other considerations, such as the peculiar elegance 
and charm of the letters, their formal relation to 
modern handwriting, their compactness and eco¬ 
nomy of space in the line, and the faa that they 
may be written easily and with extreme regularity 
—being indeed the most rapid of formal hands —arc 
practical reasons for a careful study of the type, and 
justify the writing of certain MS. books entirely 
in Itsilics. 
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PtO. 17 *.—Part of Plate XXI, enlarged {^pfrox.)/our timet linear (tee f. 419). 


SEMI-FORMAL WRITING 

Figs. 179, 180, and 181 are taken from a six¬ 
teenth-century Italian MS.^ written in a semi- 
formal cursive hand in dark brown and red-brown 
inks (probably originally nearer black and rtd), on 
150 leaves of fine paper. 

The proportions of tht Book^* together with the 
good writing, have a very agreeable effect, and are 
interesting as being used by a writer over 300 years 
ago. The extra width of the side margins may have 
been allowed for annotations—some notes were 
written in by the scribe himself. 

Pat* — tii inches high, 8 inches wide. 

f Inner (| inch + t inch allowed for Small Capitals) 

•> li inch (approximate). 

— l| in^ (constant). 

Side — sj Inch (approximate). 

Foot — 3 inch (approximate). 

WriUnf-Line Space nearly inch high; length (varies), average 
4 inches. 

Text Column nearly 6{ inches high, consisting of S3 lines of MS. 


Character of the fVriting .—The good shapes of 
the letters, their great uniformity, and their easy 
yet formal arrangement, mark this MS. as the work 
of a skilful penman. But, while pen character of 
a sort is very evident, the writing approaches the 
stylographic (apparently a rather narrow blunt nib 
was used), and the absence of definite thicks and 
thins distinguishes it from all the formal hands 
hitherto discussed; it may conveniently be termed 
Semi-formal. 


* The Book is a catalogue of early Roman inscriptions; 
apparently a written copy of a printed book. 

■ With a sheet of paper ii) Inches by 16 inches the student 
might reconstruct these. 
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Construction ,—^The rapidity and uniformity of 
this writing are largely due to an extremely easy 
zigzag movement of the pen, such as is natural in 
writing m, n, and u —the final upstroke usually run¬ 
ning on into the next letter. Note particularly that 
the joined up round letters, c, d, e, g, o, q begin with 
a nearly straight down stroke—like the first part of 

mnu ’X.’' 



Fig. i8x. 


u —to which tops are added (see fig. 182). In the 
case of a, the first stroke curves forward to meet 
the second. 
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In the straight-stemmed capitals B, D, £, F, H, 
I, L, M, N, P, R, and T, the first stroke is made 

rather like an ^ (showing the tendency to a zigzag) 
the foot of which is generally crossed horizontally 

by a second stroke making a form resembling 1— 


on this as a base, the rest of the letter is formed 
(see fig. 182). This tends to preserve the uniformity 
of the letters: and gives a fine constructive effect, 

as, for example, in the letter 

Gtneral Remarks. —^Thc semi-formal nature of 
such a MS. would seem to permit of a good quill— 
not necessarily sharp—being used with the utmost 
freedom and all reasonable personal sleight of hand; 
of soft tinted inks—such as browns and brown-reds j 
of an K»-ruled page {a pattern page ruled dark., being 
laid under the writing paper, will, by showing through, 
keep the writing sufficiently straight), and of a mini¬ 
mum of precision in the arrangement of the text. 
And in this freedom and informality lie the reasons 
for and against the use of such a hand. There is a 
danger of its becoming more informal and degenera¬ 
ting because it lacks the effect of the true pen in 
preserving form.^ But, on the other hand, it com¬ 
bines great rapidity and freedom with beauty and 
legibility: few printed books could compete in charm 
with this old “catalogue,” which ^k the scribe 
but little longer to write than we might take in 
scribbling it 

Many uses for such a hand will suggest them¬ 
selves. Semi-fbrmal documents which require to 


^ Practising a more formal hand as a contciiw^ would prevent 
this. 
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be neatly written out, and Books and Records of 
which only one or two copies are required, and 
even Books which arc worthy to be—but never 
are—^printed, might, at a comparatively low cost, 
be preserved in this legible and beautiful fornu 

It suggests possibilities for an improvement in the 
ordinary present-day handwriting—a thing much to 
be desired, and one of the most practical benefits 
of the study of calligraphy. The praaical scribe, 
at any rate, will prove the advantages of being a 
good all-round penman. 


OF FORMAL WRITING GENERALLY 

On Copying a Hand. —Our intentions being right 
(viz. to make our work essentially readable) and our 
actions being expedient (viz. to select and copy the 
simple forms which have remained essentially the 
same, leaving the complex forms which have passed 
out of use—see pp. 161-2), we need not vex our¬ 
selves with the question of “lawfulness.”^ 

Where beautiful character is the natural product 
of a tool, any person may at any time give such 
character to a useful form, and as at this time a 
properly cut and handled pen will produce letters 
resembling those of the early MSS., we may take 
as models such early, simple pen-forms as have 
remained essentially the same,^ and copy them as 
closely as we can while keeping them exact and 
formal. 

Finally, personal quality is essential to perfect 


■ The Law fulfils itself: that which we must uot copy is that 
which we cannot copy. 

* £x letters In the tenth-century English hand—Plate 
VIII.; excepting the archaic long f and ro uad Z (*. 6*- «*3)- 
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The Roman workmanship, but that is the natural and gradual— 
Alphabet sometimes scarcely visible—departure from a model, 
Sc its that comes of practice and time. 

Derivative* Forms of Letters: component pen-strokes. —In a good 

hand the chief component strokes—stems, bows, and 
serifs—are repeated again and again (see pp. 208, 
218)—this is essential to the uniform character 
and the quickness of the writing. When substi¬ 
tuting a new for an old letter a naturally used pen 
will produce such common pen-strokes, giving the 
desired “family likeness” to the new letter* (i, fig. 
183). 

Proportion* of Thick Strokes. —The broader the 
thick stroke is in proportion to the height of a 
letter, the more the form of the letter is controlled 
and affected by the pen (r, fig. 183). For training 
and practice, therefore, the wide nib is the most 
useful. A narrower nib (d or /) allows of more 
freedom and variety, and there is a great charm in 
slender lettering—^this the trained scribe may essay 
(see Plate XX., and p. 418). 

Proportion * of Stem Height. —The character of a 
writing depends very much on whether the stems 
arc short., medium^ or long. The stems of b and p 
may be as short as half the height of the bodies 
{f, fig. 183)5 a medium stem for ordinary use might 
be two-thirds of, or equal to, the height of the 
body (g). Stems may be drawn out to almost any 


‘ The propriety of the actual form of the new letter will 
largely depend on the scribe's knowledge of the development of 
that particular letter and Its component parts; conf. the in¬ 
teresting development of c, sketched in figs. 3 & 183 (but 
note correction of example 173 in Addenda, p, xxiv). 

* The proportions of the thick strokes, stem heights, ^c., in a 
given hand need not be exactly followed but it should be 
recognised that any alteration in these mill ineviUtbly alter the 
forms and the ekaracter of the letters (fig. 183, and pp. 30 & zxiv), 
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See a^. ^ 

l6p: 1 70. iji. \y 2 . IJ3. 174-. 175 

X.CcTciuiy. 4 31oa!mt. 

fc(U) SttUw 

The X. Caihirif JU is retaiiwci (J>' 




-»Tiedutm'’ni2> 

at) -ao - 

I namnv TiU> Utter? j—j 



“MedhinfStan(^J-* 
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The Roman length, and may constitute a decorative feature of 
Alphabet the writing, as in the Anglo-Saxon^ MS., Plate IX. 

Sc its (See p. 295, and fig. 188.) 

Derivatives Distinct Lints of If'riting .—The line—especially 


UudAcr. 


^ XV, 


catomm 

xvi. 

Fic. 1S4. 

in MS. books—is really a more important unit than 

* In EnalUb to many occtHding and descmding letten are 
used, thatlt might be the best and most natural treatment of 
these to make them a marked feature of the wilting (tee also 
“ Fine Writing,** pp. S25-a7). Note, in this connection, that our 
she has been d^loped as a Latin alphabet, and that the 
evenness of Latin MS. is largely due to the infrequence of tailed 
letters. 
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the page; and the whole question of the arrange¬ 
ment of Lettering hinges on the right treatment of 
the lines. One is particularly struck by the distinct¬ 
ness of the lines of writing in the old MSS., due 
mainly to— 

(a) The binding together of the letters in the line — 
commonly by strong serifs or heavy '^shoulders" and 
'’’‘feet" (see figs. 11, 184, and p. 376). 

(b) Packing the letters well together (see pp. 43, 
226). 

(c) Spacing the lines sufficiently apart (sec pp. 
262-9). 

It is a good rule (especially when practising) to 
space the lines fairly widely. Really fine writing 
shows generally to greater advantage if not too 
much crowded, and there is more danger of making 
reading hard by crowding the lines, than by crowding 
the words (see fig. 156). 

Whatever mode of treatment be followed, each 
line should be written with as much freedom as 
possible, the simplest straightforward writing being 
preferable to that which is over-arranged. 


DECORATIVB CONTRASTS 

The decorative treatment of lettering generally 
involves contrasts of size, weight, colour, or form — 
that is, of large and small, heavy and light, variously 
coloured, or variously shaped letters. As a general 
rule, marked contrasts are best; a slight contrast 
may fail of its effect and yet be sufficiently noticeable 
to give an unpleasant appearance of irregularity. 

Contrasts of Colour (see pp. no, 146).—Note 
that, while it is convenient to distinguish “colour” 
—as red, blue, green, &c.—weight strialy involves 
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The Roman colour: built-up or heavy letters in black show extra 
Alphabet Hack beside lighter writing, while the latter appears 
&iti grey in comparison (see figs, igy, 186)} in red 
Oerivativea writing the heavy letters appear reJ, the lighter 
letters, fiak (see fig. 90). 

Contrast of Size. —^The simplest decorative con¬ 
trast is that of LARGER letters with smaller 
letters (fig. 185)5 the strokes being of equal, or 



IMPL€ CONTRAST"" 
OFSl2E:HARMDNr 
OFFORM,W€16HT; 
AND COLOUR^ 

Fio. 185. 


nearly equal, weight, there is an harmonious even¬ 
ness of tone throughout Where the large letters 
are very much larger, their parts are made somewhat 
heavier to keep dicir apparent “weight” approxi¬ 
mately equal (see p. 422). This is one of the most 
eflfeedve treatments for inscriptions generally (see 
p. 263, and Plates V. and XXIV.). 

Contrasts of “weight" and size. —In simple writ¬ 
ing these are obtained by using two sizes of pen— 
the small, light letters being used for the bulk of the 


■ Where there is only s slight difference in size, the effect is 
improved h)r using a different/onn or colour (tee pp. 96, 309). 
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text, the larger heavier letters being used for occa¬ 
sional words or lines (or vice versa). This is a very 
effective simple treatment for MSS. (fig. 186). 


afev lines of 


mu' 



Writing aa 
simple contrast of size coloim 
TW lajjO" vmtinj is coT^ 

^ wittea between othei— 

pair of wntinj-luies. It xx\2y be 
ntore decorative^ treated. 


Fio. i86 .—(See also Jig. 191.) 


The occasional letters may be more decoratively 
treated (see Responses and Rubrics, p. 309) by intro¬ 
ducing the further contrasts of colour (p. no) or 
form (p. 300). 
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The Ronun Contrasts of form, “weight," and size .—^Thcse 
Alphebet are generally obtained by the use of large built-up 
& iti /Capitals, together with a simple-written (or 
Derivativet ordinarily printed) text (fig. 187). 

C CesirMSTofFOIM 
WeiGHT&SlZLS; 
GENEim^OOlOlR 

Fio. 187. 

A marked contrast usually being desirable, the 
built-up capitals (especially if black) are safest kept 
distinct from the rest of the text (sec fig. 197); if 
they are scattered among the other letters they arc 
apt to show like blots and give an appearance of 
irregularity to the whole. As a rule, the effect is 
improved by the use of red or another colour (see 

figs- 91. 93)- 

Contrast of form —for decorative purposes—is 
usually combined with contrast of weight {e.g. 
“Gothic,” heavier, p. 300) or size {e.g. Capitals, 
larger, p. 335). 

ORNAMENTAL LETTERS 

{See Chaps. HI, Fill, X, XII, (ff pp. xxx, 215, 
xxiv.) 

To give ornament its true value we must distirs- 
guish between ordinary occasions when simplicity and 
directness are required, and special occasions when 
elaboration is desirable or necessary. 

The best way to make ornamental letters is to 
develop them from the simpler forms. Any plain 
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type may be decoratively treated for special purposes 
—some part or parts of the letters usually being 
rationally “exaggerated” (p. 216). Free stems, 
branches” tails, icc., may be drawn out, and ter¬ 
minals or serift may be decorated or flourished (fig. 
203). 

Buslt-Vp Forms .—Even greater license (see fig. 
161) is allowed in Built-Up Letters—as they are 
less under the control of the tool (p. 256)—and 
their natural decorative development tends to pro¬ 
duce a subordinate simple line decoration beside or 
upon their thicker parts (fig. 189 & p. xxiv). In MSS. 
the typical built-up, ornamental form is the “ Versal” 
(see Chap. VI I.), which developed—or degenerated 
—into the “Lombardic” (fig. i). Here again it is 
preferable to keep to the simpler form and to develop 
a natural decorative treatment of it for ourselves. 

''Black Letter” or "Gothic” still in use as an 
ornamental letter (fig. 190), is descended from the 
fifteenth-century writing of Northern Europe (Plate 
XVII.). A better model may be found in the earlier 
and more lively forms of twelfth and thirteenth 
century wriring (fig. 191). 

Rightly made, and used, it is one of the most 
picturesque forms of lettering—and therefore of 
ornament—^and besides its ornamental value, there 
is still in the popular fancy a halo of romance about 
“black letter,” which may fairly be taken into 
account. Its comparative illegibility, however,— 
due mainly to the substitution of straight for curved 
strokes—debars it from ordinary use.^ Though its 


* Compare monttms and monotone. For general purposes, 
therefore, and particularly for forming a good hand, the earlier 
scripts are to be preferred (or the late lUtlian ): even twelfth- 
eentury “Gothic’’ writing is hardly readable enough for 
"practical” purpoaes. 
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m 03imvn-<rut5toTiy: 
^TfU sarifrare usu- 
more stttn^- 
ly tosh^ 
tztrninaiion 
of the, strokes. » 



le txm Une of wruiri^TrLay 
joenoay ftourLsKcct mtJj 


^iier 
Spacing: 

/ luve—^ 



wKile in die footmar^ die i 

the joot'Une arefl^irtsliect eauilly 

J f >r )oL 

xoaus 







Fig. tt^.—fSee aln Platet VI. XI. XXII, 
fgi. 79 and S4, and f. 381.) 
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aBC©€jf<® 


at)(Oefgti>)hlmii 

opqrfituhtorp^a 

Blatfelctter'Ci'PE 

Fic. 190.—Ordinary Mtdtrn •• Block Letter" Type {see p. 195^ 
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The Ronum distinction in form and colour (p. 291) from ordinary 
Alphabet small lettering, make it useAil in arresting atten- 
k its don} as in a legal document, where the clauses arc 
Derivatives marked by 

tofiereaii*" 

Its most effective use, however, is as pure orna¬ 
ment—when it docs not matter whether the words 
arc easily read or not For mottoes, &c., painted 
or carved on walls or furniture, and for ornamental 
borders round tapestry hangings, tombs, book- 
covers, bowls, flagons, plates, 3 tc, bands of such 
ornamental lettering are extremely decorative (see 
footnote (2), p. 219, & also p. 328). 



Fig. 191 a.—ShuU of Arms of Earl dt Warreniu, Castlt 
Acre Priory, Norfolk {Gold and hbu chetpurs, diapcrtd—stt 
p. 181): reproduced, by permission, from BosstelTs “ English 
Heraldry," No. 68. 
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APPENDIX A 


CHAPTER XVI 

SPECIAL SUBJECTS 

Direr* Use* of Lettering—MS. Books, See .—Binding 
MSS. (wi/i Nott by Douglas Cockerell) —Broad¬ 
side*, Wall Inscriptions, &c.—lUuminaled Ad¬ 
dresses, &c.—Monograms & Devices—^Title Pages 
—Lettering for Reproduction—Printing—Inscrip¬ 
tions on Metal, Stone, Wood, 4 ic.—Of Insciiptions 
Generally—Bibliography, &c. 


DIVERS USES or LETTERING 


The following list of some of the uses of hand¬ 
made lettering, though necessarily very brief, will 
perhaps suggest possibilities both to the student and 
the craftsman:— 


MS. BOOKS, Ve.: 


Fine Literature; 


(see pp. 64,305, & Author’s Prtfaeo). 

(x) Prelorably “the best.” 

(a) That which is worthy of eoUi- 

(3) Tfat which is the "favour- 
' ite” of the owner of the book. 

Poetry is difierently treated from 
prose (see pp. 61, asy, 33s, toaj, 
and thoold have extra wide tide 
marRina when possible (p. 4x9). 
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Special 

Sttbjecta 


(Poems, cards, hymns, dec. (see pp. 
Singh rttmt, iSt,; j ioj-5, & Poetry, above), preler- 
' ably in the (onn of amali oooAs. 

_ rw. (Copies might be preserved (p. s8y) 

Trnett or Trtatuet: 1 in good writing (instead of Tyfio' 
' writing). 


CjiureA Strvicit: 


(Prayers, Communion, Marriage, 
( dca (pp. 106, zio, 309). 


Gtipelt Pia/tm; 


( Notb. —^The Psalms, &c., may be 
treated as poetry (as in the 
"Revised Version") or as prose 
(as in the "AntborisiKl Version "), 
see Pint LiUraturt above. 


jf/manacii: 


These may be very varied; contain¬ 
ing vacatioos, terms, sessions; 
public, church, or family festi¬ 
vals, personal memoranda or 
topical quotations. They oiler 
great opp<^tinities for heraldic 
or symbolic ornament (such as 
coats-of-arms, astronomical 
signs, Ac.). 


DeJicntient, He. in 
Beokt: 

{loitering on Arehi- 
tect^ Plans: see 
Maps Sc Plans, 
P- 303) ; 


These may be on a parchment leaf 
inserted and securely glued into 
the beginning (preferably bound 
up with book), or be written on 
a fly-leaf. Annotations, extracts, 
Ac., may be written in colour in 
printed books (p. tio). 


“Cofy-Books": 
BROADSIDES: 
Notices: 


(see below). 

(Sheets printed (or written) on one 
' side: see p. 314. 

(Posters, Placards, Hand-bills, Ac.), 


Qnetaiions: (Texts, Mottoes, Ac.) (see p. 300). 

Ckurek Texts, (Ae.: Creed, Commandments, Ac.). 


Family Trees li Peii- 
grees: 


These may be very decorative—in 
plain black and red, or with 
coats-of-arms or other orna¬ 
ment. They might also be made 
in book form. 
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fVAhlt INSCRJP- ) Carved or painted: lee pp. 314, 
TIONS; tit also 304 ) 339-349. « Chapter XVll. 

Public Notices | ; q,j plastere^ or un- 

LttUring in Churckts, I niited (or carvinc, straffito might 
. I be uaed with fine effect. 

- ^ . I Lotteri may also be painted upon 

Ltttenng in Is upon | tiles, which (alter ba^g) are 
public buildings: ) cemented into the wall (p. 341). 

(ILLUMINATED) , ,, 

ADDRESSES, *'•> >>• 3 ^ 7 ). 


MONOGRAMS 

DEFICES: 


(A 


(tee p. 3as. These are frequently 
desinM for stencilling or other 
mechanical reproduction). 


LETTERING FORs / _ , 

REPROD UC- ((wep. 3*9)- )broadIides, 
TION: ) ( above. 


Printer’s types tfW/(in woodcut and metal: pp. 3*9, 
Ornamental letters; > 

Title Pages: (*«« p. 3*7). 
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Paper and other Book ) (Uagannes, Newspaper-Headings, 
covert: ) Music, Catalogues, 4e.). 


i good, clear lettering may be used 
t in these with fine effect. 

{ (preferably simple, srith Amu, 
Crest, or Symbol, and suitable 
lettering). 

Letter-paper Head-\[^T^ttx»'b\y in copper-plate “Ro¬ 
ta//, Cards, He.: J man” and “Itaac"). 

Eill Heads, Receipt) (preferably in copper-plate or type: 
Forms, lie,: S •*« P- 3 * 9 )- 


Maps a Plans: 
Book Plata: 


Certificates: 


i (Testimonials, Sec.). The plainer 
t these are made, the better. 


Programmes, Menus, 
Cards, He.; 


(Christmas cards, &c.). 


Almanacks: (see above). 
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MS. Books assJ "cofy- 

bookr: 


PoMJbly might be reproduced by 
copper-plate if written weU 
enough (p. 331). 


Advtrtisments, l£c.t 


Better lettering in these would not 
only mitigate many eyeeorea, but 
would probably attract by Its 
novelty (tee p. 316). 


ENGRAVING, lAt.t 
Brasses, He.: 

Pussehts: 

Utensils: 


(see pp. 328, 329, 339). 

(" Brasses,^ Kame-plates, Door¬ 
plates, &C.). 

(for naming, numbering, dec. 

«.g. Bookbinders' Ftnisninf Tool*). 

(Bowls, flagons, plates, &c.). 


Omassients: 
Die Sinking: 


(Jewellery, Ac.). 

(for coins, medals, Ac., and for em¬ 
bossed paper headings, Ac.). 


INSCRIPTIONS IN) 
STONE W fVOOD:) 

On Monuments V J 
Buildings: ) 


(see pp. 33^-349, A Chap. XVII). 

Also on mile-stones, boundary 
stones, bridges, Ac. 


Tombstones: 


Foundation Stones: 
Memorial Tablets: 


Street Names: 
“SIGN SUITING”: 
Signs: 

Shop Fascias, (Ac.: 
Names, lie,: 

Notice Boards: 


(see pp. 3*4, 340). 

(for statioos, inns, shops, Ac.). 


(on doors A on carts, coach**, Ac.). 


“Ticket fVriting": 

e remarks on h«ttt-i^/oreir, p. 23 6: 
and Chapter XII [on Letter¬ 
ing, Ac.) of "Embroidery and 
Tapest^ Weaving," by Mrs. A. 
H. Christie, in this Series. 

Decoration Jor bangings, (p. 300); Marking clothes, ide. 
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EMBROlDERr, 

lie.: 


All the arts employ lettering directly or indirectly, 
in fine decoration or for simple service. 

The following list of ancient uses is interest¬ 
ing — 


“L TITULI 

I. Dedicatory and Votive Inscriptions {TiMi Saeri}. 
a. Sepnlchral Inscriptions {Tiftut SepulehraUs), 

3. Honorary Inscriptions (i tiuJt Honorarii). 

4. Inscriptions on ^blic Works (TUuU Optruvt Publicorum). 
3. Inscriptions on Movable Objects (Instrumantum). 


II. INSTRUMENTA 
t. Laws (.Lefts et Plebi SeUa). 

а. Decrees of the Senate (SoutfKS C<msuUa). 

3. leaperial Documents (Instrumenta Imperaiorum). 

4. Decrees of Magistrates (Dsersto Magislratuumy 

5. Sacred and Public Documents (Acta Sacra et Publico), 

б. Private Documents (Acta Pricata). 

7. Wall Inscriptions (Inscriptiones Parietariae). 

8. Consular Diptychs (Diptycka Consularia).” 


MS. BOOKS, Sec. 

Books in the making—as compared with ordinary 
inscriptions—are capable of great compression or 
expansion, and may be said to have a quality of 
elasticity. Nearly all other ordinary inscriptions are 
set inscriptions (p. 314), requiring a given number of 
words to be set out in a given space. But in books, 
while it is convenient that the treatment of the 
text should conform generally to a chosen size of 
page (p. 69), the contents of the page may vary 
according to the letter-form and the spacing (pp. 
73, 226), and the number of the pages is not 
definitely limited, so that another page, or a number 


* p. 334, J. C. Egbert’s ** Introductioo to tbe Study of Latio 
InMriptions,"—1896. 
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Spedtl of additional pages, may always be taJcen to complete 

Subjects the text. 

The size of page, margin, and writing having 
been settled (see Chap. VI)—and the pages ruled 
—^the pen nun writes out the text with the utmost 
freedom, not stopping to make fine calculations, but 
leaving such spaces and lines, for Initials, Headings, 
See., as his fancy and common sense dictate, and 
letting the text—or its divisions—smoothly flow on 
from page to page till a natural termination is 
reached. And if ^e terminal page has only one or 
two lines on it, it is not necessary to attempt a bal¬ 
ance with the previous page—^the book or chapter^ 
ends just there, for the good reason that there ii no 
more of it. 

Colophons, Tail-pieces, (see p. io8), make a 
pleasant finish, and may complete the page or not 
as convenient. 

Planning: Sections and Pages. —Calculations of the 
amount of text, of the number of sections or pages 
required, and so on, are useful, and planning the 
pages may be convenient—for example, one or more 
of the verses of a poem, or a given number of words, 
nuy be allotted to the page—provided always that 
the scribe preserves his freedom, and treats each case 
on its merits. If he think it most suitable to devote 
a complete page to each paragraph, he nuy do so in 
spite of its resulting in the pages all being of different 
lengths. 

The one general limitation which it is proper to 


' If there is suffident room left on the terminal page for a 
eUarty nurked beginning (such as a decorative initial), the nett 
chapter may bc^ there, and so fill the page—but generally 
there is no objection to leaving blank what the text hu failed 
to fill. 
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observe is that of the Writing-lint —its length and 
spacing—and to this may be added the desirability 
of beginning the text of every page on the first or 
head line. * For most of us it is not practically 
possible to do without the aid of the writing-lines 
—which really lead, through uniformity, to greater 
freedom—though a book written without them* 
might be as beautiful as any ruled manuscript. 

Marginal Lints. —These, the terminals of the 
writing-lines, are frctjuently made double, with 
about i inch between (see Plates XX and XV). 
On the left this space is utilised for marginal capitals, 
or is left blank 5 on the right the first line acts as a 
warning mark and the normal termination of the 
text, the stcend as a barrier beyond which the writing 
should not go. The double lines, in being more 
obvious than single lines, are also more effective in 
“straightening” the page (p. 75): presumably for 
this reason the two upper and two lower writing-lints 
were often ruled from edge to edge of the page (sec 
Plate XI). 

Ruling. —Marginal and writing-lines, once ruled, 
are to be left intact, and may be regarded as actual 
component parts of the finished pages. They are 
best made with a hard blunt point (p. 74)—the 
furrows so made give an interesting character, 
almost a “texture,” to the smooth surface of the 
page. But they may be ruled with a fine lead pencil, 
or with a fine pen and foint black or coloured inks. 


‘ The line need not always \stJUUd by the writing (p. 411). 

* It would not he necessary for the first page of a chapter 
to have the ordinary dropped head and blank upper space if a 
fine initial or decorative heading were used to mark it. 

■ Some of the books engraved by William Blake sug^t pos¬ 
sibilities of such uit-conventional treatment, of both writing and 
“Uliimination” (see also p. xix). 
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Special Inked or coloured lines, however, arc not generally 
Subjects written upon (see footnote, p. 269), but between (sec 
Plates XIII, XVII, XX, &C.). 

Correcting Mistakes. —A neatly made rather small 
letter above and a caret (/\) below (as in ordinary 
writing) may be used for an omission (fig. A 

superfluous letter may be neatly struck out. Erasures 


ccfcctionS 


Fio. 191. 


are usually unsatisfactory, and a simple, unostenta¬ 
tious correction, besides disarming critidsm, is in 
accordance with the proper freedom of the craft 
(p. 140). In an important Manuscript the page is 
better re-written. 

Annotations, (Ac., preferably in smaller coloured 
writing, arc very decorative in the broader margins 
(pp. no, 279). 

Special Books. —A MS. book is necesrarily unique, 
and some special or personal interest—of either the 
craftsman (see p. 108) or his “client”—inevitably 
attaches to it. This may aflFcct its size and form, 
the treatment of the text, and the decoration and 
construction generally (sec p. 66). Every legitimate 
opportunity of adding to its individual character 
should be taken by the scribe and illuminator. 
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Fig. 175 and Plate XX are both taken from 
private prayer books or psalters; in each the name 
of the owner (e.g. ''Euamulista famulo tuo," Plate 
XX) is frequently inserted. Plates XV and XXII 
are also taken from specially commissioned MSS., 
and many evidences of their ownership, such as por¬ 
traits or coats-of-arms, form part of the decoration 
of such books. 

Church Services, i^c. —(For a special church or 
person.) Church uses are so varied, that it is most 
important to ascertain the custom, use, or taste of 
the persons concerned—especially as to the order 
of, and the introduction or omission of, certain 
words, paragraphs, or parts, the colours used in the 
text, the notation of the music—and the manner 
in which the book will be used. 

A service book for the use of a priest gives 
prominence to the parts in which he is concerned 
—the responses^ may be smaller, and different in 
form or colour. The rubrics—in red (see pp. 106, 
110)—are kept quite distinct, and may form a very 
decorative feature. For a private person the other 
parts—such as are said by the congregation—might 
be specially marked. In cither case a certain amount 
of planning— e.g. completing prayers, &c., in an 
opening, to avoid turning over—may be justified by 
its convenience to the reader. Should very careful 
planning ever be required, a pattem~hook may be 
made, having the contents of each page roughly 
indicated in it. 

Wedding Service Books, i^c. —^The interest and 


' The distinction in the Prayer Book between “Amen” and 
“Amen"—used u a response—is best marked by the sign 
(for Respoosum) in red, placed before the latUr, as: Amen 

(tee pp. no, zxih). 
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Specul value is enhanced if the book is specially prepared 
Sabjects —containing the proper names and dates, and only 
the special psalms, hymns, prayers, homilies, &c., 
which will be used. Dated pages may be provided 
at the end of the book for the signatures of the 
“friends and neighbours” of the principals. 

BINDING MSS. 

MSS. should be bound without delay in order to 
complete and protect them. 

To bind books in stiff boards, in leather, requires 
considerable practice and skill, but a very effective 
limp vellum cover can be made by the scribe himself, 
who, in binding his own books, will learn to think 
of the binding as a part of the hook^ and to allow for 
it in the writing and planning (see p. 72). 

The following note^ on covering books in limp 
vellum is spcciily contributed by Mr. Douglas 
Cockerell:— 

*'Hoa to cover a book in a limp vellum cover without 
using special appliances. 

“Cut four strips of stiff vellum | inch wide and about 
four inches long. On these slips you will sew the sections 
of your book. 

“Add to your book a plain section at either end;* 
vellum for a vellum book, paper for a paper book. 
Knock up the backs of the secdons squarely, keeping 
the heads level, and acroa the back mark with a soft 
pencil guided by a square, lines to show the position of 
the slips. The positions of the four slips should leave 
the space between the slips the same as that between the 


' Figs. 19s and ig 6 are from Mr. Cockerell's “Bookbisdiof 
and the Care oi Books,” in this Series. 

* These faxm the fljr-leaves (p. 77). 
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top »lip and the head of the book; the 
apace between the bottom tlip and the 
tail should be a little longer than the 
spaces between the slips. At about ^ 
inch from either end make an additional 
line across the back for the ‘kettle’ or 
catch stitch. These lines will show 
as doB on the back of single sections. 
Each individual section should now 
have at the back a dot at either end 
for the kettle stitches, and four pairs 
of doB f inch apart to show the position 
of the slips ten doB in aU. 

“To sew the book, fold the vellum 
slips about i-^ inch from one end and 
bend to a right uigle. Place jrour front 
end-paper ouBide downwards, with the 
back even with the edge of a table or 
board, and place your folded slips with 
their shorter ends under it. Then insert 
your needle from the outside, at the 
head ‘kettle stitch’ mark, into the centre 
of the section and bring it out at the 
fim band mark; put the slip in position 
and reinsert your needle at the mark on 
the other side of the slip, and so on to 
the end of the section, coming out at the 
tail kettle sdteh. This should leave 
your section with a thread,^ passing 
alternately along the centre fold inside 
and across the slips ouBide, with a 
loose end hanging from the kettle stitch 
mark where you began, and a thread 
with the needle hanging from the other 
kettle sdteh mark (fig 193). 



^tad 

Krttfe 

StiKh 




Tail 

Kmr 

StitA 


* Thread should be unbleached. Silk of 
the best quality is better than thread. 


Fig. 193. 
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“Lay on your next section and sew it in tbe same way 
but in the reverse direction, tying up with the first loose 
end when you come to it. Sew the whole book in the 
same way, tying on a new needleful of thread as each is 
exhausted, making practically a continuous thread going 
backwards and forwards inside the sections and across the 
slips from end to end of the book. Each succeeding 
kettle stitch should be caught up by a loop (fig. 194), 



Fig. 194. 


and it is well to catch together the loose threads crossing 
the slips. 

“When the book is sewn, the back may be covered with 
thin glue and lined with a piece of leather, but as this is 
a little difficult to manage neatly, and as the book will 
bold together without it, for a temporary binding the 
sections may be left without glue. 

“For the cover cut a piece of covering vellum^ (vellum 
with a surface) large enough to cover the book and to 
leave a margin of i| inches ail round. Mark this with 
a falder on the underside, as shown at A, fig. 195. Spaces 
(i) and (2) are the size of the sides of the book with 
the surrounding ‘squares,** space (3) is the width of 
the back, and space (4) the width for the overlaps on the 
foredge.* Cut the comers as shown at (5), and fold the 
edges over as at B, and then fold over the overlaps and 


' ForrcJ be used as a cheap substitute for vellum. 

• "Sqtuwes" — "Uu portion 0/ th* boards projtctint beyond 
the edges of the book," 

• "Foredge" «> "(fore edge) the front edge of the leaves." 
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paper first, and then, when that fits exactly, to make up 
the vellum from it. 

*‘On the inside of the vellum cover, mark faint lines 
about } inch from, and parallel to, the creases of the back, 
and further lines about J inch from these. Place your 
book in the cover and mark the places where the slips 
cross these lines. Make slits in the cover there, and lace 
the slips through them (fig. 196), fint putting a piece of 



loose, toned paper inside the cover to prevent any marks 
on the book from showing through the vellum. Then 
lace pieces of silk ribbon of good quality^ through the 
cover and end-papers, leaving the ends long enough 
to tie.” 


BROADSIDSS, WALL INSCRIPTIONS, &C. 

Set Inscriptions .—Ordinaiy inscriptions generally 
consist of a given number of words to be set out in 


' A good, rather dark green ribbon looks well—such as that 
known as "Church lace,used lor the "tyres" in tome oi the 
Kelmscott books. Very good ribbons may be obtained from a 
bookbinder, at 6d to is. 6d. a yard. 
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a given space. Careful planning may sometimes be 
required to fit in the words suitably, or to adapt the 
lettering to the space. But setting-out (p. 222) be¬ 
comes much simpler after a little practice, and the 
good craftsman avoids over-planning. 

Tht Place of the Inscription. —The actual space 
for a wall inscription is commonly suggested by an 
architectural feature—a stone, a panel, or a niche 
—of the wall; but in choosing a suitable space for 
a given inscription, or suitable lettering for a given 
space, we must take into account— 

1. The office of the inscription. 

2. How it is to be read — 

{a) “At a glance'' or 
(J>) by close inspection. 

3. The distance from the reader. 

4. The lighting of the space. 

5. The character of the surroundings. 

6 . Any special features. 

The Size of the Letters .—^The all-important ques¬ 
tion of readableness may be settled thus: the inscrip¬ 
tion having been planned suitably to fill the space, 
one or two words arc written or painted (the exaa 
size) on paper—smoked or otherwise coloured if 
necessary to resemble the background. This is stuck 
upon the chosen part of the wall, and then viewed 
from the ordinary position of a reader. When the 
inscription is high up, the thin parts—especially the 
horizontals of the letters—must be made extra thick 
to be seen properly from below. 

Margins.—Wide margins are only required for 
comparatively small lettering which demands the close 
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Spedtl attention of the reader,^ and generally a set inscrip- 
Sabjecti tion looks best if the lettering be comparatively 
large—covering most of the given surface, and 
leaving comparatively narrow margins. The frame 
or moulding, or the natural edge or environment 
of the circumscribed space, is very often sufficient 
“margin” (see Plate XXIV). 

The margins vary, however, according to cir¬ 
cumstances} especially the foot margin, which 
may be very rurrow if all the space is required 
for the lettering (sec fig. 211), or very large* if 
there is plenty of space (see fig. 210). And, 
as in special pages or terminal pages of books, so 
in single sheets, panels. See., the “foot margin” 
may show—as it really is—as the space which did 
not retpsire to be filled, and was therefore ''left 
over." 

Number of Different Types. —While in a book of 
many pages considerable diversity is allowed, it is 
essential to the strength and dignity of a single 
sheet or set inscription to limit the number of 
types employed in it. Three or four ordinary 
types will generally give sufficient variety, and 
if it be necessary—as in notices and placards— 
that Important Words be put in special types to 
catch the eye, let two—or at most three—special 
types suffice, and let the remainder of the text 
b« as quiet and reserved as possible. “Display 
Types” commonly defeat their object by being 
overdone. A simple contrast is the most effective 

(% « 97 )- 


‘ E.g. all ordinary written and printed matter intended to be 
read at a short distance (see pp. 69-71), and generally held in the 
hand. 

* Ae much as two-thirds, or more, of the whole space. 
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CAPITALS 

in the head-line, large and (paced wide, are 
contrasted with a mass of smaller lettering 
below (see p. 294). Note. —Generally a 
finer—though less striking—effect is obtained 
by keeping large capitals rather slender—con¬ 
trasting rather than weig/u (p. 292). 

Fic. 197. 
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ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES, &C. 

Forms of Addrtssts, &c. —^The writer should be 
prepared to advise his “clients” on the form which 
the address may take, on special features in its writing 
and illuminating, and on its general treatment. 

Ordinarily an Illuminated Address is prepared 
either as a Framtd Parchment (p. 320), a Parchment 
Scroll, or sheet (p. 320), or a small bound MS. (ie. 
in book form: p. 321 

The wording commonly consists of three parts: 
the Heading (usually the name of the addressee), 
the Text (usually divided into paragraphs), the 
Signatures (or a list of names) of the subs^bers. 

An address is commonly in the ist or 3rd person, 
and in case of any confusion of these, any slip of 
the pen, or other oversight in the draft, the penman 


* The addressee’s taste and convenience ought to be ooa- 
sidered: t.g. to one the framed inscription might be an embarrass¬ 
ment, while by another it might be preferred 
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Special should, if possible, call attention to it before the 
Subject! document is put into permanent form. 

A very convenient and agreeable style of “ad¬ 
dress” is a formal letter, beginning ''Dear Mr. 
A — B —and ending in the ordinary way. This 
is a form which may be drawn up more simply, and 
which reads more naturally, than the ordinary ist 
or 3rd personal statement. 

An “address” is sometimes in the form of a 
resolution passed by a public or private body or 
committee. For municipal or other important cor¬ 
porations, such an extract from their minutes, neatly 
and “clerkly” written out on parchment, and duly 
attested by the signatures of their “head” and their 
secretary, and without ornament save their seal— 
on a dependent ribbon—or their coat-of-arms, or 
badge, would not only be the most natural, but 
possibly the most dignihed and effective shape which 
might be given to the formal presentation of their 
compliments. 

An “address” accompanying a present is fre¬ 
quently little more than a list of names with a brief 
complimentary or explanatory statement. If pos¬ 
sible such an inscription should be written or 
engraved on the article itself, or be specially designed 
to accompany it. In some cases this is veiy simple: 
when a volume, or set of volumes, is given, the 
inscription may be written in the first volume—or 
on a parchment which may be inserted—or it may 
be prepared in book form, in a binding to match. 
A silver statuette or “ornament” may have a little 
drawer provided to hold a narrow scroll of names. 
A portrait may have an inscription on the frame— 
or even in a comer of the picture—or be accom¬ 
panied by a simple, framed parchment. 
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Signatures .—A neatly written out list of sub¬ 
scribers—especially when their number is large— 
is very convenient: it does not require individual 
personal appointments, nor involve risks of damage 
to the address. The actual signatures of subscribers, 
however, are of greater interest and sentimental 
value, and on such grounds are preferable to a mere 
list of names. 

To avoid risks (or with a view to incorporating 
the signatures in the decorative scheme) the decora¬ 
tion, gilding, &c., may sometimes be deferred until 
after the signing of the address. 

When the exact number and the names of the 
subscribers are known beforehand, lines may be 
provided for their signatures, marked with letters 
in alphabetical order (the proper number of lines 
under each). This method solves any difficulty in 
regard to precedence in signing. 

Note. —Ordinary signatures require about J inch 
by 3 inches space each. If there are many they may 
be conveniently arranged in two or more columns, 
according to the space available. 

Directions for Signing ^— 

Edges of parchment not to project beyond desk or 
table, lest they be creased. 

Paper to be provided to cover the address, with 
FLAPS to raise when signing. 

When lines for signatures are grooved (p. 74), 
signatories to face the light {this makes the lines 
more evident). 

Ink of one colour to be used if possible. 

Clean, ordinary pens to be provided, and scraps 
of the vellum or parchment for trying them on. 


* To be Eiven (with scraps) to the peison in charge of the addiese. 
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Special Framed Parchments .—The written parchment 
Subject* may, with care, be pasted upon a stout card—a piece 
of plain parchment on the back of the card will 
check warping. Or, the written parchment may be 
damped, by laying it for a few seconds on damp blot¬ 
ting paper, and then be stuck to a board carefully 
glued round the edges: in either case press under a 
heavy weight for twelve hours. Or—extra margin 
being allowed—the edges of the parchment may be 
cut into tags, folded over an ordinary canvas stretcher, 
and well tacked at the back with small brads. The 
wedges arc carefully adjusted till the parchment lies 
flat. 

A parchment mounted first is simplest, but it has 
a less natural surface, and is not so easily managed 
by the penman as the plain, flexible parchment. 

Frames should be gold, black, or white; very 
plain, and generally without mounts. The parch¬ 
ment, however, must be so framed {e.g. with a con¬ 
cealed slip of wood behind the glass) that there is 
no danger of any part of it coming into contaa 
with the glass (as that, being damp, would lead to 
cockling). 

Parchment Scroll .—^The foot edge of the parch¬ 
ment may be folded over twice, ^ a strong, silk ribbon 
{xt footnote, p. 314) is laced along through slits in 
the folded part (a, fig. 198), so that the two ends 
come out again at the centre—-where they may be 
knotted tog^er—and are ready to tic round the 
scroll when it is rolled up {h). A rather narrow, 
''upright” parchment is most convenient (r). An 
"oblong” parchment may be very effectively arranged 

* The original intention of thi< foM, in deeds, was to provide 
for the attachment of the seal, and, perhaps, to prevent any 
addition being made. If the folded part be fairly wide, say 
i to I Inch, little or no foot margin ne^ be allowed. 
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(d.) michf be nUed. up (as indicated \) CQ ^(^4 
cuui put in a cylmdricoL 

PlO. 198. 


in long lines of writing (rf) if the lines arc kept strong 
and spaced well apart. 

If a casket or case is not provided, a neat japanned 
tin case may be obtained for a few shillings. 

A small Bound MS. is ceruinly the most easily 
handled form in which an address may be prepared 
—its convenience to the penman, the signatories, 
the reader, and the addressee, is strongly in its 
favour. A lengthy address, or a very large number 
of names, may be contained in a comparatively 
small book. 
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Spcdtl Method of Planning out Addresses, —If in the 

Snbjecti book form, the address is treated much as an ordinary 

book (see Chap. VI, and Binding, p. 310J. The 
framed or stroll address is planned similarly to a 
single sheet (p. 56). The following notes of a 
working method were made during the planning 
out of an address:— 


(1) Decide approximately tbe geaeral form, abape, and decora* 
tive treatment of addresa. 

(a) Count words in TEXT neavine ont 

HEADINGS and SIGNATURES) - 130 

Count paragrapha . . . • 3 

(Decide whether first or last paranaph 
is to be in a different form or colour.) 

Decide approximate width . . . — ta inches. 

Decide approximate aide margins (a| 
inches each) « • • * • ^ i ft 

Hence leneth of wrUing-Uns . •■■ 7 m 

Allow I Inch lines, and approximately 
eight words to the line. . 


(3) 130 words TEXT, approx. 

16 lines — 

8 In. deep. 

Allow extra (on account para¬ 
graphs) .... 

1 line — 

i P 9 99 

(Roughly sketch out HEAD¬ 
ING on lines each i inch 
by 7 inches.) Allow for 
HEADING 

6 lines — 

5 •• •• 

Allow for two SIGNATURES, 

&C. ..... 

3 lines — 

I. ** 

Total depth of Writing, Src. . 

26 lines — 

13 inches. 

Allow for Top margin . . 

• « 

X » 

Allow for Foot margin . . 

• • 

3 » 


(Note, —This was a "scroi^” and the foot 
margin mas folded ttO to mMin on inch of 
the SIGNATURES. A plain sheet 
would have required eUtout 4 inches foot 
margin.) 


Length of Parchment . . tfi inches. 
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(4) Cut a paper pattern, 12 inches by 18 inches. Rule (in 
pencil) Sidt mareins (a) inches and 2} inches), and Top 
margin (2 inches), and a6 (1 inch) lines. On this write 
out the address in ordinary handwriting, using ordinary 
black and red (or coloured) inks: make approzinutely 
eight words to the line, and wriU at fast as possible; this 
hups to keep the spacing nniionn. 

This written pattern should not take more than twenty 
minutes for its entire preparation: it it intended to be 
used as a check on the previous calculation (not as an 
exact plan), and as a copy, it being easier to copy from 
your own, than from another’s, bandwriting. 

If the original draft is typewritten, it is hardly necessary 
to make such a pattern. 

(3) Check this co^y very carefully with the original to see that 
the words, &c., are correct. 

(6) Cut, rule, and pounce the parchment (pp. 307, 140). 

(7) On some scraps of parchment, ruled with a few similar 

lines, and similarly pouncea, try one or two lines of 
writing, both in vermilion and black, to tee that all 
goes well. 

This enables you to get the pens and inks into working 
order, and will ve^ likely save the caretully prepared 
parchment from being spoilt. 

(8) Write out the address, leaving suitable gaps for gold or 

special letters. 

(9) Put in special letters, decorative capitals, and any other 

decoration. 

(to) Check the finished address very carefully with the original 
draft (see (3) above) and look it over for mistakes, 
dotting i's, and putting in commas, &c., if left out. It 
it important that such a formal document should be 
accurate. 


General Remarks. —The above simple mode of 
planning out can be further simplified in custom 
and practice. By the penman keeping to regular 
shapes, proportions,^ and modes of treatmentfor regular 


' E.g. to keep to ^ irveh writing line spaces (except for extra 
small addresses, or small booksT. This being approximately 
the right space for ordinary SIGNATURES, results in further 
simplification of ruling and arrangement. 
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Special oceastms, the addresses, &c. will practicauy plan 

Subjects themselves” (p. 67), and better workmanship is 

the natural result. 

Generally the simpler the form and the treatment 
of an Illuminated Address, the better the effect. 
The most effective decoradon is the plain coloured 
or gold capial, and the finest ornament is a coat- 
of-arms (see "Htraldry," below; and for general, 
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simple Illumination, sec Chapters VII to XIII). 
A symbolical mark, such as a crest, badge, mono¬ 
gram, cypher, or other device (p. 326), boldly and 
decoratively treated, may be used in place of a coat- 
of-arms. 

There is too much “Illumination” in the con¬ 
ventional “Address,” which looks like a “piece of 
decoration" with a little writing. A really reasonable 
and effective Illuminated Address is a piece of writing 
suitably decorated. 

*••••••• 

Heraldry .—A reliable handbook must be con¬ 
sulted, for accurate “blazoning" is essential. Early 
examples should be studied (see p. 351). The dia¬ 
gram, fig. 199, is given as an example of how a charge 
was evenly arranged on the shield (see balanced back¬ 
ground, p. Another example—showing a 

diapered chequer—is given on p. 300. 

Shields in Illuminated borders may be coloured 
before the border, lest the brilliant mass of colour 
of the shield clash with the border. The shield, if 
large, may with advantage set the tone of the whole 
colour scheme. 


monograms & DEVICES 


A Monogram consists of two or more letters 
combined in one form, as the diphthong iE, and 

the ampersand^ for Cr : its legibUity may 
be helped by compound colouring. A Cypher con¬ 
sists of linked or interlaced letters, as GO , and 


‘ In the common form &. the letters Q (see Plate 
VI) are now barely traceable. 
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Spedtl may be repeated and reversed if desired (see fig. 
Subjects 200}. 



3C 

C. nfcattd. 
ami rtvorstd. 


T)cvioe used hy Charles the Qrcat: 

KAR0LV5. 


d1^ repeated ^ 
Oc/j reversed. 
IN pUuinmo’ this 


G)^ 

//\\ IN piaxmm^ tnis 

sort of (^phers> 
The Letters may ht writien on o- 
piece of paper, wfucK ts -joLdedso 
that live haters reverse symmetrical. 
lyvehiU the. uili is stiU wet. 


Fic. aoo. 


Monograms and cyphers may be very decora- 
tivcly employed as ornaments, and may be used to 
mark a man’s goods, or as a signature on his work: 
something easily recognised—either very legible or 
characteristic—is therefore desirable. The two 
modes nnay be combined, and there is no limit to 
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the effective devices and ornaments which may be 
composed of letters. Simple and straightforward 
devices, however, are generally preferable to very 
ornate or intricate designs. 

Chronograms .—A chronogram consists of a word 
or words in which the numerical letters indicate a 
date. The following is from a very fine memorial 
inscription at Rye (see fig. 207):— 

loaitnts Thrtelx MrDItf "Lteta retails /Lore oills. 

It expresses the date I + L+ M+ D+I+L+I 
+ L + I + I (or I + 50 + 1000 + 500 + I + 50 + I 
+ 50 + I + I) — 1655. As every letter having a 
numerical value (i.e, C, D, I, (J), L, M, (U), V, 
(W), (X) may be counted, a proper chronogram is 
not easily composed. 

The letter-craftsman will discover many ways of 
“playing” with letters, and of expressing—or con- 
c^'ng—names and numbers in other words, and 
he may take every liberty he chooses in his private 
pleasure, provided it does not clash with public 
convenience. 


TITLK PACES 

If large capitals be used, the Name of the Book^ 
the Author, ti’e., above; the Name of the Pubiisher, 
the Date, (^c., below, ^ may together fill the page. 
Ordinary capitals (as used in the text) leave a space 
in the centre (see Title Page of this book): often 
pleasantly filled by a small woodcut—a symbolical 
device, monogram, or printer's mark. 

Generally, the fewer and simpler the types, the 
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> Other particulars may be put in the colophon (p. loS). 
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better: though contrasts of size, form, or colour 
(see p. 291)—such as printing one or two words in 
large CAPITALS, or in ILftttr (P- 

295), or part in red—may sometimes be used with 
good effect. When the types arc rather varied, single 
or AovMlc framing lines (called **rules") placed round 
the page have the effect of binding the whole to¬ 
gether. The page may also be divided into parts by 
transverse “rules”—these further solidify it Black 
rules are preferable to red (p. no): if they arc 
double, the oute^line may be thicker than the 
inner. ^ 

Relation of Title Pages, (^e., to the Text. —Gene¬ 
rally the practical part of the book is to be con¬ 
sidered and settled before the ornamental and the 
decorated Title page conforms to the treatment of 
the text pages, and should be clearly related to them 
by the character of its letters or its ornaments. Its 
margins (especially the top margin) should be approxi- 
matdy the same as those of the text pages, though 
framing borders may occupy part of, or nearly all, 
the marginal space. Without doubt the artless, 
ordinarily printed title page is preferable to those 
specially designed “title pages” that have little or 
no relation to the rest of the book. 

IVood Engraving (sec pp. 329, 335).—Of all the 
“processes,” wood engraving agrees best with print¬ 
ing. The splendid effect of Title and Initial pages 
engraved in wood may be seen in the books of the 
Kelmscoct Press. In early printing, woodcut orna¬ 
ments or borders were commonly used to decorate 


' Tbe usa of "rules,” though quite leatiinate, will be found 
mlsleedlng if it be depended on to "doctor" and "pull to¬ 
gether” any weak arrangement of lettering. 
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the printed title page. An example of this combined 
method—of which unfortunately the greater part 
of the borders have to be left out—is shown in fig. 
201 (from a i6th century book).* 

Initial Pagtt and Openings. —^The claim of these 
to decorative treatment should be considered (p. 
94). We generally look at the outside of a book 
for the title —which should be clearly stamped on 
the cover. But inside the book we look rather for 
its actual beginning than for its name, and, while 
something in the nature of the “sub-title” might 
be used, it would be quite reasoAkblc to revive the 
ancient fiuhion—especially in the case of MS. Books 
—of making the actual beginning the most decora¬ 
tive part of the book. Or a very fine effect may be 
obtained bjr the decoration of the entire initial open¬ 
ing —the title on the •uerso (left page), the beginning 
of the first chapter on the recto (right page). 


LETTERING FOR REPRODUCTION 

Where it is possible, it is generally best to make 
use of ordinary typography. A good fount of type 
and a natural setting-up or arrangement of it, are 
more effective than many special designs (sec pp. 
3^8, 231). 

IVood and Metal Engraving. —If special forms or 
arrangements of letters are required, for which type 
is lacking or unsuited, they are best cut in wood or 


* More, Sir Thomas: "Utopia, el Mori el Brasmi Epipam- 
mala": 4to, Froben, Basle, 1318. Woodcut holders and Title 
pages by Holbein. (The reproduction is from the title page to 
the Epigrams.) Notk. —The exceptionally fine type of capitals 
(see p. 337) here shown is used throughout &e book for 
headings, Ac. 
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EPIGRAM' 
MATA CLA 
RISSIMI DI 
SERTISSIMP 
QVE VIRI 
THOMAE 
MORI BRI' 

TANNI, PLERAQ.VE E GRAB 
CIS VERSA, 
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Fig. 101 (tte footnou, p. 319). 























metal. The engraver leaves the mark of his tool 
and hand upon, and so gives character to, such 
lettering; while, if he has some knowledge of letters, 
he may give fresh beauty to their forms. 

The Zincetype Preetss reproduces, either in fac- 
mmile or on a reduced scale, the “design” made 
by the craftsman in “black and white.” This it 
does more or less exactly according to the pains 
taken by the zincographer, the quality of the paper 
employ^, &c The literalness and fadlity of this 
process, however, seem to have had a prejudicial 
effect on the work of the designer. Unless he con¬ 
scientiously determines that his design shall stand 
without “touching-up,” the knowledge that he may 
blot out or trim a faulty line with white, that he 
may fill out or finish a deficient stroke with black, 
that he may work large and zincograph email, is 
apt to result in carelessness combined with over¬ 
finishing—or a sort of perfection without character. 

If zincography be used, a strong, rather type-like 
letter, or a built-up letter—arranged to give a general 
effect of richness of mass, would appear more natural 
than the doubtful “ reproduction" of delicate writing 
or fine pen-lettering. * 

Etching. —Calligraphy might be reproduced with 
very fine effect, reuining its natural delicacy and 
on a plane surface, if a process of etching writing 
in facsimile were possible. 

PRINTING 

The general question of fine printing and its 
relation to calligraphy can only be briefly referred 


' Doubtful, because, unless unusual care be taken, its delicate 
quality may be lost in the process, and also because of the 
type-like impress of the block on the paper. 
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SpecUl to here. A proper study of the art of typography 
Subjecti necessitates practice with a printing press, and prob¬ 
ably the help of a trained assistant. 

To would-be printers, printers, and all interested 
in typography, the easily acquired art of writing 
may be commended as a practical introduction to 
a better knowledge of letter forms and their decora¬ 
tive possibilities. 

In this connection I have quoted in the preface 
(p. xi) some remarks on Caliigraphy by Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson, who, again, referring to typog¬ 
raphy, says—* 

“The passage from the Written Book to the Printed 
Book was sadden and complete. Nor is it wonderful that 
the earliest productions of the printing press are the most 
beautiful, and that the history of its subsequent career is 
but the Wstory of its decadence. The Printer carried on 
into Type the tradition of the Calligrapher and of the 
Calligrapher at his best. As this tradition died out in 
the distance, the craft of the Printer declined. It is the 
function of the Calligrapher to revive and restore the 
craft of the Printer to its original purity of intention and 
accomplishment. The Printer must at the same time be 
a Calligrapher, or in touch with him, and there must be 
in association with the Printing Press a Scriptorium where 
beautiful writing may be practised and the art of letter¬ 
designing kept ^ve. And there is this further evidence 
of the dependence of printing upon writing: the great 
revival in printing which is taking place under our own 
eyes, is the work of a Printer who before he was a Printer 
was a Calligrapher and an Illuminator, WILLIAM 
MORRIS. 

“The whole duty of Typography, as of Calligraphy, is 
to communicate to the imagination, without loss by the 


■ “Ecu Mundus (TA« Book B$aulifut\“ 1903. 
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w«y, the thought or image intended to be communicated 
by the Author. And the whole duty of beautiful typog¬ 
raphy is not to substitute for the beauty or interest of the 
thing thought and intended to be conveyed by the symbol, 
a beauty or interest of its own, but, on the one hand, to 
win access for that communication by the clearness and 
beauty of the vehicle, and on the other hand, to take 
advantage of every pause or stage in that communication 
to interpose some characteristic and restful beauty in its 
own art.” 

Early Printing was in some points inferior in 
technic^ excellence to the best modern typography. 
But the best early printers used finer founts of ty^ 
and better proportions in the arrangement and spac¬ 
ing of their printed pages s and it is now generally 
agreed that early printed books are the most beau¬ 
tiful. It would repay a modern printer to endeavour 
to find out the real grounds for this opinion, tht 
underlying principles of the earl^ work, and, where 
possible, to put them into practice. 

Freedom. —^Thc treatment or “planning” of early 
printing—and generally of all pieces of lettering 
which are most pleasing—is strongly marked by 
freedom. This freedom of former times is frequently 
referred to now as “spontaneity”—sometimes it 
would seem to be implied that there was a lawless 
irresponsibility in the early craftsman, incompatible 
with modem conditions. True spontaneity, however, 
seems to come from working by rule, but not being 
bound by it. 

For example, the old Herbal from which figs. 
135 to 141 are taken contains many woodcuts of 
plants, &C., devoting a complete page to each. When 
a long explanation of a cut is required, a smaller type 
is used (comp. figs. 135 & 138); when the explanation 
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Special is very short, it does not fill the page. This is a 
Subject* free and natural treatment of the greatest conveni¬ 
ence to the reader, for illustration and text are always 
in juxtapxjsition. And though the size of the type 
and the amount of the text are varied, yet the uniform 
top iTurgins, and the uniform treatment and arrange¬ 
ment of the woodcuts, harmonise the pages, and give 
to the whole book an agreeable effect of freedom 
combined with method. 

An old way of treating a text and its commentary 
is indicated by the diagram (fig. 202). The text is 



TXagrti/n stitwin^ arrangement (aimt ■If eut). 

• Inner uluTtms of Commentaiy norraw (Totf eels, 


Flo. aoa. 


printed in large type, the commentary, in smaller 
type, surround itj such portion of the text being 
printed on each page as will allow suffident sur¬ 
rounding space for the accompanpng commentary 
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on that portion. The proportions and treatment of 
every page arc uniform (note, particularly, the uni¬ 
formity of the upper parts of the pages, five lines 
of commentary being allowed to enclose the text, 
or bound it above, on every page) with the exception 
that the height of the text-column varies—one page 
having as few as three lines of text to the column, 
another having fifty-nine lines. This free treatment 
of the text gives a charming variety to the pages. 

Poetry .—A broader and freer treatment is desirable 
in the printing of poetry. The original lines and 
the arrangement of the verses should be more gene¬ 
rally preserved. And though the opening lines of a 
poem may sometimes be magnified by printing them 
in capitals—which necessitate their division—^to 
sacrifice the naturally varying line to the “even 
page” is questionable, and to destroy the form of a 
poem in order to compress it is a “typographical 
impertinence” (see p. 6i). 


D ecoration of print ^ 

MUCH MAY BE DONE BY 
ARRANGING IMPORTANT 
TEXT IN “ITS OWN” CAPITALS; 
OR BY THE OCCASIONAL USE 
OF EXTRA LARGE CAPITALS. 


For special letters or ornaments, woodcuts are 
best (see p. 328). The early printers generally had 
little, simple blocks of ornamental devices which 
might be used separately, or be built up into a frame 
border for a whole page—a simple method and 
effective, if used reasonably. 
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The judicious use of colour, especially of red 
(see pp. 93, no), is very effective. The extra 
printings required for additional colours may make 
it worth while (in the case of limited editions) to 
put in simple initials, paragraph marks, notes, &c., 
by hand (see pp. 160, 79). The earliest printed 
books, being modelled on the MS. books, employed 
such rubrication freely, in spaces specially left in the 
text or in the margins. There are still great possi¬ 
bilities in the hand decoration of printed books. 

The following note on printing, reproduced here 
by the permission of Mr. Emery Walker, appeared 
in the Introductory Notes of the Catalogue of the 
first exhibition of The Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society,in 1888. 


“PRINTING 

“Printing, in the only sense with which we are at 
present concerned, differs from most if not from all the 
arts and crafts represented in the Exhibition in being 
comparatively modem. For although the Chinese took 
impressions from wood blocks engraved in relief for cen¬ 
turies before the wood-cutters of the Netherlands, by a 
similar process, produced the block books, which were 
the immediate predecessors of the true printed book, the 
invention of movable metal letten in the middle of the 
fifteenth century may justly be considered as the inven¬ 
tion of the art of printing. And it is worth mention in 
passing that, as an example of fine typography, the earliest 
dated [1] book, the Gutenberg Bible of 145$, hu never 


[// was datedni6 by » rubriaUor, not by the printer. — E.W-I 
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been surpassed. Printing, then, for our purpose, may be 
consider^ as the art of making books by means of movable 
types. Now, as all books not primarily intended as 
picture-books consist principally of types composed to 
form letterpress, it is of the first importance that the letter 
used should be fine in form; espeoally, as no more time 
is occupied, or cost incurred, in casting, setting, or print¬ 
ing beautiful letters, than in the same operations with ugly 
ones. So we find the fifteenth and early sixteenth century 
printers, who were generally their own typefounders, 
gave great attention to the forms of their types. The 
designers of the letters used in the earliest b^ks were 
probably the scribes whose manuscripts the fifteenth- 
century printed books so much resemble. Aldus of Venice 
employed Francisco Francia of Bologna, goldsmith and 
painter, to cut the punches for his celebrat^ italic letter. 
Froben, the great Basle printer, got Holbein to design 
ornaments for his press, and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the painter may have drawn the models for 
the noble Roman types we find in Froben’s books. With 
the decadence in handwriting which became marked in 
the sixteenth century, a corresponding change took place 
in the types; the designers, no longer having beautiful 
writing as a model and reference, introduced variadom 
arbitrarily. The types of the Elzevirs are regular and 
neat, and in this respect modern, but they altogether lack 
the spirit and originality that distinguish the early Roman 
founts of Italy and Germany: Gothic characteristics 
inherited from their medieval predecessors. In the 
seventeenth century type-founding began to be carried 
on as a craft apart from that of the printer, and although 
in this and the succeeding century many attempts were 
made to improve the “face” (as the printing surface of 
type is called), such examples as a rede reflect only too 
clearly the growing debasement of the crafts of design. 
Notable among these attempts were the founts cut by 
William Caslon, who started in business in London as a 
letter-founder in 1720, taking for his models the Elzevir 
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Special typ^- From this time until the end of the centur7 he 
Subjeca his successors turned out man7 founa relatively 

admirable. But at the end of the eighteenth century 
a revolution waa made, and the founders entirely 
abandoned the traditional forms of their predeoeaeors, 
and evolved the tasteless letters vrith which nearly adl 
the books published during the first sixty years of 
the present century are printed, and which are still 
almost universally used for newspapers and for 
Gk>vemment publications. Particularly objection¬ 
able forms are in everyday use in all continental 
countries requiring Roman letter. (The last two sen¬ 
tences are set in a type of this character.) 

“In 1844 the Chiswick Press printed for Messn. 
Longmans ‘The Diary of Lady Willoughby,’ and re¬ 
vived for this purpose one of Caslon’s founts. This was 
an important step in the right direction, and its success 
induct Messrs. Miller Sc Richard of Edinburgh to 
engrave a series of ‘old style’ founts, with one of which 
this catalogue is printed. Most other type-founders now 
cast similar and without doubt if their customers, 
the printers, demanded it, they would expend some of 
the energy and talent which now goes in cutting Japanese- 
American and sham seventeenth-century monstrosities in 
endeavouring to produce once more the restrained and 
beautiful forms of the early printers, until the day when 
the current handwriting may be elegant enough to be 
again used as a model for the ^pe-punch engraver. 

“ Next in importance to the type are the ornaments, 
initial letters, and other decorations which can be printed 
along with it. These, it is obvious, should always be 
designed and engraved so as to harmonise vrith the printed 
page regarded as a whole. Hence, illustrations drawn 
only with reference to purely pictorial effects are entirely 
out of place in a book, that is, if we desire seriously to 
make it beautiful. 


EMERY WALKER.’’ 
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INSCRIPTIONS ON METAL, STONE, WOOD, &C. 

As the nuterial naturally modifies the shapes of 
the letters cut or formed on its surface, and as the 
object bearing the inscription affects their arrange¬ 
ment, it is essential that the inscription cutter make 
himself familiar with various stones, metals, woods, 
&c., with the various chisels and gravers which are 
properly employed on them, and with fine inscrip¬ 
tions or examples of good pieces of lettering (sec 
pp. 352, 201). 

A knowledge of penmanship will be found useful, 
and the pen may be appealed to to decide questions 
of abstract form in regard to letters which have come 
from pen forms (e.^. Roman Small-Letters, Italics, 
&c.). And in this connection it may be noted again 
that the “slanted-pen forms” (pp. 269, 9) are 
generally the most practical. 

Engraving on Metal .—Letters incised in metal 
may most nearly approach pen forms, as the fine 
grain of the metal and the comparatively small scale 
of the work allow of fine “thin strokes.” The 
engraver, however, while following generally the 
“thicks” and “thins” of the penman, allows the 
metal and the tool and, to a large extent, his own 
hand, to decide and characterise the precise forms 
and their proportions. 

Inscriptions in Stone (sec Chap. XVII, Plates I, 
II, and XXIV, and pp. 256, 2).—^Thc grain 
of stone docs not generally allow of very fine thin 
strokes, and the “thicks” and “thins” therefore 
tend to differ much less than in pen-work. Their 
origin, moreover, is much less easily traced to the 
tool — i.t. the chisel—and the difference was less In 
the early inscriptions (see Plate II) than we are now 
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Special accustomed to (see Plate XXIV): perhaps it may 
Subjects be explained as a fashion set by penmanship (see 

P- 105)-. , . , 

Inscriptions on IVood are frequently in relief (see 
raised letters, p. 341), matching the carved orna¬ 
ment. Incised letters may be painted or gilded to 
make them show more clearly. 

Sign-Writing and Brush-Work. —Inscriptions, 
such as shop signs, notices, &c, painted on wood or 
stone, require—besides a practical knowledge of 
materials-^ considerable facility with the brush or 
“pencil.” Directness and freedom of workmanship 
are most desirable.' 

A suitable brush will make letters closely resem¬ 
bling pen letters. But the pen automatically makes 
letters with a uniform precision, which it is neither 
desirable nor possible for the brush to imitate: and 
greater skill is required to control the brush, which 
in the hand of a good “Writer” will be permitted 
to give its own distinct character to the lettering 
(see also p. 256, and hg. 164). 

The brush is properly used for temporary inscrip¬ 
tions, especially on the surface of painted wood or 
stone, but, for more important work, incising or 
carving (painted if desired) are to be preferred as 
being more permanent * and preserving the original 
form * of the lettering. 

* Tliis is rreognised in the Si^-writing profession where, 

I understand, an applicant for work is sometimes given a blade- 
board or a piece of American doth, on which he writes out a 
short Inscription in “sharp white.” It is not necessary to 
watch the writer; good, direct workmanship shows itself, and 
also every hedtating stroke or fault, every patch or " touching- 
up" or “going over," is made evident 

' Brush lettering may be used very efiectively on Tiles and 
China, &C. (see p. 303), when it is of course rendered permanent 
by baking. 

* The original form of a painted inscription (not carved) is 
inevitably spoilt by re-painting. 
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OF INSCRIPTIONS GENERALLY 
(See also Chapter XII, and pp. 314—317) 

Alphabets. —For practical purposes the best letters 
are the Reman Capitals, Reman Small-Letters, and 
Italics. Xhese are susceptible of very decorative 
treatment without loss of legibility. And there are 
many varieties of the pure Roman Capital (see figs. 
203—207), besides the “Gothidsed” Roman and 
the simple “Gothic” Capitals, which are all essen¬ 
tially readable. 

Different Sixes ef Capitals in inscriptions in wood, 
stone, metal, icc., are generally kept approximately 
equal in “weight” ^see p. 292). Note.—A down¬ 
ward decrease in height of the letters is common in 
early inscriptions (p. 372). 

Incising is generally the most simple, and therefore 
the most natural, method for making an ordinary 
inscription. The letters should be large rather than 
small, and be deeply cut. Note, however, an incised 
stamp or die produces an impression in relief on day, 
&C. This may be seen in the lettering on Roman 
pottery. 

Raised Letters. —From the earliest times letters 
in relief (or litteree prenunentes) have been used for 
spedal purposes. They are generally rather more 
legible than the indsed letters, and the difference 
between “thicks” and “thins” tends to disappear. 
It is quite possible to make a beautiful and char¬ 
acteristic alphabet of equal-stroke letters, on the 
lines of the so-called “Block Letter” but properly 
proportioned and finished (such letters may be 
Raised, or Incised or Painted: see incised form, p. 355). 

Raised letters, if exposed to wear or damage, may 
be protected by being on a sunk panel or having a 
raisiKl frame or ornament. The background also 
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Flo. 104.—Hoboer’i Bxewtpla, No. 5(4 (one-fifUi Kxle of intcriptioo). irt or rad Centiiry, A.D 
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Fio. 10$. — (Tko» ftrtiuu.) From • Robbing of * Flotendne marble dated mcccclxtu, tligbtlj ledoced 
(acale tarelre-tkitteeiithi). Note the interlinear apaces are i) inch. 
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Ptc. 107.—Prom a Rubbing of a Slate at Rye, dated 1655 (tee p. 317). Exact size. 
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Fio. io».—From a Rubbing of a Slone at Oxford (by A. E. R. GiD, 190J). Reduced, two-tbirda teak. 
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may be left in raised strips flush with the letters, 
between the lines of the inscription. 

Punctuation. —In early inscriptions the words 
were separated by points} in the more ancient 
they are square shaped m, wm, in tlie 
more elaborate, triangular some¬ 

times with curved-in sides ^ (Plate I). These 

developed later into the ivy leaf or 

" htrera distingutnUs." Such points may be used 
occasionally in modem work with fine effect, but 
should seldom be used between every word, unless 
the words are necessarily so close that distinguishing 
marks are required. 

Phrasing and Arrangement. —An inscription may 
be arranged in sentences or phrases, and occasionally, 
by the use of larger letters, greater prominence is 
given to a word or phrase (see figs. 197, 204, 211). 
This method is particularly adapted to the nature 
of a set inscription (p. 228), and may help both its 
readableness and its appearance, but it must be borne 
in mind that to lay stress on any one statement or 
work may pervert its meaning or attract too much 
attention to it. 

Any confusion of sense, or accidental word 
(p. 223) or phrase, appearing in the setting-out is 
avoided, if possible, by a slight rearrangement of 
the part, or, if necessary, of the whole inscription. 
Great care is taken that the spelling is accurate: a 
pocket dictionary should be carried. 

Reading is further facilitated by avoiding, where 
possible, the dividing of words at the ends of lines. 
It may be observed that in the more ancient inscrip¬ 
tions words were generally kept entire. 
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Exercists in Utter form and arrangement^ more 
profitable than mere paper “designing,” might be 
devised by the craftsman. Inscriptions might be cut 
^n a small scale—in gesso or chalk, or inscriptions 
might be variously spaced and arranged on a properly 
coloured surface—such as a drawing-board covered 
with light or dark cloth—in letters cut out of sheet- 
lead or card 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, &C. 

The few books and pamphlets given below are 
generally practical or useful. They are roughly 
classed under Writing, Illumination, Books, &c.} 
Heraldry, and Lettering; but examples of most 
of these subjects occur under nearly all the headings. 
Some of the books are now out of print. They are 
all illustrated, except those marked with an asterisk. 

WRITING, (tfc. 

The Story of the Alphabet: Edward Clodd. 
5 s. 

Handbook of Greek and Latin Palaeo¬ 
graphy: Sir E. M. Thompson. (See 
extracts here, pp. 2, 7, 380, &c.) 

The Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, 
No. 2726, Feb. 17, 1905; Papers on 
Calligraphy and Illumination: Edward 
Johnston and Graily Hewitt. 3s. 

Manuscript & Inscription Letters: Edward 
Johnston & A. E. R. Gill. 55. (16 PI.) 

Fac-simil& dc Manuscrits Grccs, Latins ct 
Franqais du V* au XIV* Slide exposes 
dans la Galerie Mazarine: Bibliothiquc 
Nationale, Dipartement dcs Manuscrit, 
Paris. 
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ILLUMINATION, iAc. 

Illuminated Letters and Borders: John W. 

Bradley, 1901 (19 plates). 

Illuminated Manuscripts: JohnW. Bradley, 
first publithed 1905 (21 plates). 

British Museum: Reproductions from 
Illuminated MSS. Series I, II, III, 65. 
each; Series IV, ys. 6d. {tach 50 Plates). 

English Illuminated Manuscripts: Sir £. M. 
Thompson, 1895. {Out of print.) 

• The Journal of the Royal Soc. of Arts, No. 

2368, Ap. 8, 18985 a Paper on English 
Art in Illuminated Manuscripts: Sir E. M. 
Thompson. 4s. 

• The Book of the Art of Cennino Cennini 

(a contemporary practical treatise on 14th- 
century Italian painting): Translated by 
Christiana J. Herringham, 1899. 6s. 

•Some Hints on Pattern-Designing: (lecture, 

1881), William Morris, 3s. 

BOOKS —MANUSCRIPT iA PRINTING. | 

Books in Manuscript: Falconer Madan. j 

5s. {Frontispiece drawn from this hy 
pemussion.) 

The Story of Books: G. B. Rawlings, 1901. 

The Old Service-Books of the English 
Church: Christopher Wordsworth and 
Henry Littlchales, 1904. 5s. 


A Guide to the Manuscripts, Part III: 

the British Museum. 9d. 

Bible Illustrations: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1896. 
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Early Illustrated Books: Alfred W. Pollard. 
58 . 

Facsimiles [in colour] from Early Printed 
Books in the British Museum, 1897. 

A Guide to the Exhibition in the King’s 
Library (illustrating the History of Print¬ 
ing, Music Printing, and Bookbinding): 
British Museum (36 illustrations). 

“Arts and Crafts Essays by Members of 
the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society” 
— Printing: William Morris and Emery 
Walker—^ist pub. 1893), 1899. 

• “Ecce Mundus,” containing The Book Beau¬ 
tiful: T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, 1902. 
Printing (a technological handbook): Chas.T. 

Jacobi, 4th (revi^) edition, 1908. 
Bookbinding and the Care of Books {The 
Artistic Crafts Series of Technical Hand¬ 
books), 4th ed. Douglas Cockerell. 7s. 6d. 

HERALDRY, SYMBOLISM, iAc. 

The Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, No. 
2309, Feb. 19, 1897; A Paper on The 
Artistic Treatment of Heraldry: by W. 
H. St. John Hope. 

English Heraldry: Charles Boutell, 7s. 6d. 
The Stall Plates of the Knights of the Garter, 
1348-1485: Sir W. H. St. John Hope 
(90 coloured plates. Imp. 8vo). 

Heraldry for Craftsmen & Designers: Sir 
W. H. St. John Hope. (Numerous 
illustrations U 8 coloured plates.) 1 28 . 6d. 
{The Artistic Crafts Series.) Out of stock. 
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Didron’s Christian Iconography (or the His¬ 
tory of Christian Art in the Middle Ages): 
2 vols. 

LETTERING, Wr. 

Lettering in Ornament: Lewis F. Day, 1902. 

Alphabets: Edward F. Strange (1895). ys. 6d. 

The Palteegraphical Satiety’s Publications (out 
of print), containing hundreds of fec- 
similes (chiefly of MSS.), are of great 
interest. They may of course be seen 
in the British Museum Library. The 
New Paleeographical Society publishes a 
selection of facsimiles annually. 

Hiibner’s Exempla Scripturae Epigraphicae 
Latinae a Caesaris Jictatorii morte ad 
aetatem Justiniani (Berlin, 1885), con¬ 
tains many fine outline drawings of 
ancient Roman inscriptions (see figs. 
203-5). It is kept with the books of 
reference in the Reading Room at the 
British Museum. 

Photographs of fine pieces of lettering may 
be obtained at the Book Stall in the 
Victoria & Albert Museum, South Ken¬ 
sington {see footnote, p. 371). 

Original MSS. or Inscriptions—^from which we 
can learn much more than from photographs or 
drawings—may be found in most parts of the 
country, and in London especially in the British 
Museum, the Victoria & Albert Museum (see 
P- 355)1 Record OflSce {Rolls Chapel, see p. viii), 
and Westminster Abbey (MSS. in the Chapter- 
House). 
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APPENDIX B 


CHAPTER XVII 

INSCRIPTIONS IN STONE 
(By A. E. R. Gi/l) 

Arrangement—^The Three Alphabets—Size tc Spacing— 
The Material—Setting Out—^Toob—^A Right Use 
of the Chisel—Incised Letters & Letters in Relief— 
The Sections of Letters—Working in titn. 


ARRANGEMENT 

Inscriptions are carved in stone for many uses: 
for Foundation Stones and Public Inscriptions, for 
Tombstones and Memorial Inscriptions, for Mottos 
and Texts, for Names and Advertisements, and each 
subject suggests its own treatment. 

Colour and Gold may be used both for the beauty 
of them and, in places where there is little light, to 
increase legibility. 

Arrangement .—are two methods of arrang¬ 
ing Inscriptions: the ^Massed" and the 
metrxcaiy In the former the lines are very dose 
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liucriptiont together, and approximately equal in length, and 
in Stone form a mass (see fig. 205). Absolute equality is 
quite unnecessary. Where the lines arc very long 
it is easy to make them equal; but with lines of 
few words it is very difficult, besides being deroga¬ 
tory to the appearance of the Inscription. In the 
“Symmetrica/” Inscription the length of the lines 
may vary considerably, and each line (often com¬ 
prising a distinct phrase or statement) is placed in 
the centre of the Inscription space (sec fig. 204). 

Short Inscriptions, such as those usually on Tomb¬ 
stones or Foundation Stones, may well be arranged 
in the “Symmetrical” way, but long Inscriptions 
are better arranged in the “Massed” way, though, 
sometimes, the two methods may be combined in 
the same Inscription. 


THE THREE ALPHABETS 

The Roman Jlphabet^ the alphabet chiefly in use 
to-day, reached its highest development in Inscrip¬ 
tions incised in stone (sec Plate I). 

Besides ROMAN CAPITALS, it is necessary 
that the letter-cutter should know how to carve 
Roman small-letters‘ (or “Lower case”) and Italics, 
either of which may be more suitable than Capitals 
for some Inscriptions. 

Where great magnificence combined with great 
I^ibility* is desired, use large Roman Capitals, 


' With which we may indnde Arabic namerals. 

' It shoukl be clearly understood that legibility by no means 
excludes either beauty or ornament. The ugly form of “Block ” 
IciStT so much in use is no more legible than the beautiful Roman 
lettering on the Trajan Column (see Plates I, II). 
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Indsed or in Relief, with plenty of space between 
the letters and the lines. 

Where great legibility but less magnificence is 
desired, use “ Roman Small-Letters” or “ Italics.” 

All three Alphabets may be used together, as, for 
instance, on a Tombstone, one might carve the 
Name in Capitals and the rest of the Inscription in 
Small-Letteis, using Italics for difference. 

Beauty of Form nuy safely be left to a right use 
of the chisel, combined with a well-advised study 
of the best examples of Inscriptions: such as that 
o« the Trajan Column (see Plates I, II) and 
other Roman Inscriptions in the Victoria and Albert 
and British Museums, for Roman CAPITALS; 
and sixteenth and seventeenth century tombstones, 
for Roman small-letters and Italics.^ If the simple 



' Roman small-lettera and Italics, being originally pen letters, 
are still better understood if the carver knows bow to use a pen, 
or, at least, has studied good examples of manuscripts in which 
those letters are used. ' 


Inscriptioiu 
in Stone 
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Inscripdons elementary form of the letter be cut firmly and 
in Stone directly, it will be found that the chisel will suggest 
how that form may be ornamented. This may be 
shown, for example, by an attempt to carve a quite 
simple Incised letter with no Serife and with all the 
strokes equally thick. In making the ends of the 
strokes nice and clean it will be found that there 
is a tendency to spread them into Seri^, and the 
letter is at once, in some sort, ornamented (see 
fig. 209). 


SIZE Sc SPACING 

Drawing out .—^Take paper and pencil, or what 
you will, and write out the words of the Inscription 
in Capitals, or small-lettets (or both), without any 
regard to scale or the shape of the space the Inscrip¬ 
tion is to go in. The carver will then see easily 
of what letters and words his Inscription is com¬ 
posed. Next draw the shape of the Inscription 
space (say to i inch or 1^ inch scale), and in that 
space set out the Inscription, either ''Massed” or 
''Symmetrical” as has been dedded. The drawing 
should be neither scribbled nor elaborated. The 
carver will thus be able, after a little experience, to 
calculate quite easily what size he will be able to 
carve his letters, what space he will be able to 
leave between the lines, and what margins he can 
afford. 1 


^ Some advice from the letter-cutter might be useful to the 
client as to the number ef wordt and On space Ony will occupy in 
eases where it is possible to adapt the one to the other. 
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Tht Sizi of Lettering depends on where it is to Inscriptians 
go {i.e. outdoors or indoors, far away or near), the in Stone 
noatcrial to be used, and the space at the carver’s 
disposal. 

Out of Doors capital letters should, as a rule, be 
not less than i J inch high, more if possible. ^ 

Indoors smaller lettering may be carved, but even 
then I inch is quite small enough, and that only in 
marble, slate, or the finest stones. 

In such stones as Ancaster or Ham-Hill it is not 
possible to carve good letters less than 3 inches high. 

More than one size of letter may be used in the 
same Inscription to give emphasis to certain words, 
thus: on a Foundation Stone the Date (see fig. 210), 


This STONE WAS LAID 
ON THE 4rh OF JULY 

1004 - 


Fig. a10. 


> Small lettering is lets convenient to read out of doon, and 
ti apt to get fined with dirt or mots. 





(nicriptioiis ftfid on a Tombstone the Name (see fig* 211)» may 
in Stone be made larger than the rest. 


To the dar memory oP 

Dau^terof lohti & 
EU^edi of— 

this parish.Shedied 
Augitstihipoi^Agedid 


Fig. ait. 


Spacing .—Proper spadng is essential to a good 
Inscription. As a general rule, Roman letters should 
not be crowded together. Space should be left 
between each, varying according to the letters—a 
narrower space between two O’s, for example, and, 
generally, wider space between two straight letters. 
The lines may be about the height of the lettering 
apart (see Plate I) or pretty dose together (see 
Plate XXIV). 

A/arginj .—If the Inscription is to be carved in a 
panel, the surrounding mouldings take the place of 
margins, and the lettering may ftll the panel (see 
fig. an). If any space be left, let it come, as it 
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naturally will, at the bottom. If the lettering is not 
to be in a panel, the margins depend primarily on 
what the carver can afford, and where the Inscrip¬ 
tion is to go. Every case must be treated on its own 
merits, but as a general rule one ntay say that the 
bottom margin ^ould be the widest and the top 
margin the narrowest 


THE MATERIAL 

The best quality a stone can have, from a letter- 
cutter’s point of view, is fineness or closeness of tex¬ 
ture, combined with freedom from holes and flints 
or occasional shells, and the letter-cutter will do well 
to choose the stone himself, if possible, having regard 
to this quality. 

The following is a list of a few of the best stones 
for outdoor and indoor use:— 


Outdoors or Indoors. 


Indoors only. 


Portlard.—Good for lettetfnx: 
ezcelleat weathering quali¬ 
ties: becomes quite white U 
exposed to wind and rain, 
thus showing very clearly 
any differences of light and 
shade. 


Hop ton- 

WOM 

Slate 


Especially good for 
lettering: fine 
and hard: rood 
weathering 
qualities. Great 
delicacy may be 
attained in these. 


Clunch 

Chalk 


Very fine and deli¬ 
cate work may be 
done in these. 

Bath.—A cheap stone, and 
easily carved; but unsuit¬ 
able for small lettering. 

Marbles and Alabasters.—Ex¬ 
cellent for inscriptions in¬ 
doors, but much colour or 
veining tends to confuse 
lettering. 


Ancaster i 
Ham-Hill 1 
Ketton > 


Only suitable for 
lai^ lettering. 
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SETTING OUT 

The stone being ready for the setting out, ».#. 
smoothed and cleaned, lines are ruled on it for 
the lines of lettering and margins with a pencil or 
point. 

The carver should rule and set out one line and 
carve that before ruling another, as pencil marics are 
liable to be rubbed off by the hand in carving. * 

In Sitting Out," the spadng of the letters is 
thought of rather than their forms. And though 
the beginner may find careful drawing helpful, the 
forms which nuy best be produced with the 
chisel are found only by practice and experience 
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TOOLS 

Tht chisels needed for simple work are flat chisels 
of the following sizes:— 

inch, ^ inch, | inch, | inch, i inch. 

The shanks should be about 7 inches long. 

It will be found useful to keep a few "Bull- 
nosed" chisels (sec 7, fig. 212) for use in cutting 
curves, and a few "sketued" chisels (8, fig. 212) for 
use in cutting the background of Raised letters, 
as a chisel of that shape is more easily used in a 
comer. 

The chisels arc either Hammer-headed or Mallet- 
headed, or they may have wooden handles (see fig. 


‘ Whenever it it possible the carver should not be bound 
to follow a drawing strictly, but should do his work in the 
straightforward manner described above. Unfortunately he 
is often obliged to set out the whole Inscriptioo exactly before 
earving it, and in such a case it is usual to carve the bottom 
tine of letters first and to work upwards cutting the first line 
last. 
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212, and pp. 365-6;. The Hammer-headed are the Inscription* 
most used, and a good number should be procured. in Stone 




1 Wooden-handled. 

2 Section of No. i. 

3 Straight 
Hammer-headed. 

4 Enlarged section 
of No. 3. 

5 Section of Ham¬ 
mer head enlarged 
to show cup. 

6 Mallet-head. 

7 Bull-nosed.” 

8 “Skewed.” 


Fig. aia. 


The b«t are made with cupped mds. to prevent them 
from slipping on the hammer (see 5, fig. 212^. 
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Iiucripdons Temptr and Sharpness .—all things the 
in Stone chisels must be of ^e right temper, and sharp. ^ 



Hammer 
Fis. ai3. 


They are tempered by a smith or tool-maker— 
if the craftsman can do it for himself, so much the 

* Really sharp, i.«. sharp enough to oat a piece of paper 
without tearing It. 
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better. They are sharpened on a piece of Grit~rtont 
(hard York stone, for instance) with water. The 
Temper of a chisel may be seen by the colour 
(blue shows a soft or low temper, straw colour a 
hard or high temper), and felt by the way it rubs 
on the Grit-stone (a hard tool will slide easily over 
the stone, while a soft one will seem to stick or 
cling). 

Mallets .—A wooden mallet or Mtll, a Zinc 
mallet or Dummy, and an iron or steel hammer are 
required (fig. 213). 

The Mell is made wholly of wood, and should, for 
letter cutting, be about 5^ inches in diameter. 

The Dummy has a head of zinc and a wooden 
handle. It should be about 2^ inches in diameter. 

The hammer should be about the same size and 
weight as the Dummy. 


A RIGHT USB Or THE CHISEL 

The workman must find out, for himself, how 
best to use his tools. In the ordinary way, it is best 
to hold the chisel at an angle of about 45® with the 
surface of the stone—in the manner shown in fig. 
214—in cutting both straight stems and curves. 
The chisel is hdd firmly (usually in the left hand, 
with the little finger about an inch from the cutting 
end of the chisel), tapped rather than banged, and 
lightly rather than heavily. 

The best way to cut an ordinary letter is to start 
at the left-hand side at the bottom, and, working 
upwards, to cut the left side of the stem first. Simi- 
birly cut the right side of the stem, and then cut the 
serifs (see fig. 218). 


iMcriptioni 
in Stone 
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Inxripdoiu When cutting a curve, cut the inside first (fig. 
in Stone 



Fig. 214. 


214), and start as near the narrowest part of the 
curve as possible. 

In Incised letters unnecessary junctions of the 
parts may be avoided (see fig. 215). Where they 
are necessary, as in a capital £, or in a small y, cut 




away from the junction or down on to it, rather 
than towards it. 



junctions may be 
avoided in stone. 


Fio. 115. 


The Mallet-headed and wooden-handled chisels 
are used with the Mell for large work and for 
cutting surfaces. 


Inscripdoni 
in Stone 
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InKTiptiow The Hammer-headed chisels are used with the 
in Stone hammer for ordinary work, and with the Dummy 
for small and delicate work. 

A Mallet or Dummy is not used in carving 
chalk, but the chisel is pushed} the right hand 
doing the pushing, and the left hand guiding and 


steadying the chisel (see fig. 216). If the chisel Iwcriptions 
were struck, the surface of the chalk would flake in Stone 
oflF. 

In cutting an Incised Inscription with the ordi¬ 
nary “V” section (see fig. 217), use one size of 
chi^ throughout. The width of the chisel should 
generally be about the width of the letter stem 
required. More elaborate sections necessitate the 
use of several sizes of chisels. 


INCISED LETTERS & LETTERS IN REUEF 

Inscriptions may be Incised or in Reliefs that 
is, sunk or raised.^ The modus operands and the 
time spent in carving the actual letters arc the 
same in either case, but whereas when the Incised 
letter is carved there is nothing more to be done, 
after the carving of the Raised letter there is still 
the stone surrounding it {i.e. the background) to 
be dealt with, and this should simply be carved 
smooth.* 

Other things being equal, it becomes a question 
of economy which form of lettering one will carve, 
as the necessity of dealing with the background of 
a Raised Inscription, while more than doubling the 
opportunities of the carver, at least doubles the time 
spent in carving. 

Raised lettering will show out more clearly than 
Incised lettering where there is little light. 


> In learning to cut InscriptioDS one would naturally begin 
with Incised letters. 

■ Where the ground between, the letters is left plain, an 
absolute flatness and evenness is not necestaiy. The common 
method o( jabbing or " pecking *' the background is objectionable. 
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loKripdon* Roman Capitals arc more adapted for carving in 
ia Stone Relief than are Roman small-letters or Italics, which 
are directly derived from the pen. 

Raised lettering is more allied to ordinary carving, 
while Incised lettering may be thought of as writing 
in stone. 


I For ordinary work. 





I 


1(1 
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THE SECTIONS OF LETTERS 

For IruiseJ Utters^ a “V” section (i, fig. 217) of 
about 60“ is best for regular use 5 deeper rather than 
shallower. The letters may with 
advantage be cut a little deeper 
towards the Scrift (see fig. 218). 

Although the simple “V” sec¬ 
tion is the most useful, other 
sections may be used for large 
letters (I'.r. letters more than 6 
inches high), or letters in a very 
fine material (2 & 3, fig. 217). 

If the lettering is to be gilded, 
and the stone will permit of it. 

Section 4 (fig. 217) is a good one to use. 
the curved part is to be Gilded, and not the small 
bevelled sides. 

For Raistd Utters^ the best and most useful section 
is No. 5; the slightly bevelled sides tell as part of the 
letter. Experience, and the weathering conditions, 
will suggest the amount of Relief to be given. For 
letters 1} inch high, out of doors, inch of relief 
is ample, and if there be good light ^ inch is enough. 
Excessive relief looks clumsy. 

Sections Nos. 6 and 7 are suitable only for large 
letters; and elaborate sections should as a rule be 
used only for letters standing alone. 


Only 


IiucripdoDi 
in Stone 


WORKING IN SITU 

If possible the carver should work i« titu. When 
that is impracticable,^ he should consider most care¬ 
fully where his Inscription is to go. 


* E^. Tombitonei and Memorial Slabi on not usually fixed 
ontU finiohed. 
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Itucriprions In an Inscription which is much above the eye 
in Stone level, the letters may be narrower in proportion to 
their height, and the horizonttl strokes extra thick 
to allow for foreshortening. (See also pp. 315, 234.) 

The advantages of working in situ arc great, for 
by so doing the carver sees his work under the sanie 
conditions of light and environment that it will 
finally be seen under. 
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NOTES ON THE PLATES 

(Notb. —In order to make the ittusirationt [vhelher offacsimiUs 
or eniargementi] as large and as full as possible, I haee sacrificed 
•‘appearance" to use and allowed most of tke plates, and many of 
the diagrams in the booh, to encroach on the margins. 

-E. J.) 

GENERAL NOTE. —AH the plates are in facsimile as 
to size (or nearly so, allowing For errors in reproduction) 
except I, II, XXII, and XXIV, which had to be 
reduced, and, therefore only portions of the MSS. can be 
shown. Note. —^All the MSS. are on “Vellum” (see 
p. 139). In order to get a better impression of the size 
and general proportion of a MS., the student might 
reconstruct it—or at least mark off the margins, text, 
4tc.—on paper, from the measurements given. Or a 
sheet of paper might be cut to the size of the given page 
or opening, with an aperture (in its proper place) throu^ 
which the plate might be viewed. 

The plates are arranged in chronological order as 
nearly as possible. They are intended briefly to illus¬ 
trate tie Development of the Formal Book Hands from the 
Roman Capital and the General Development of the Illumi¬ 
nated MS.: I hope, moreover, that, fragmentary as they 
are, they will prove usefully suggestive in regard to the 
Arrangement of Text and Lettering and Ornament. The 
wonderful effect of the colouring cannot be given here, 
but, in any case, the illuminator should look at some 
original MSS. Several of the MSS. from which the 
plates are taken are exhibited in the British Museum. 

PLATE J.—Portion of Inscription on bate of Trajan 

Column} Rome, circa a.d. i 14 Scale approx, ^th linear. 

THE STONE (within the internal line of the 
moulding): 3 feet 9 inches high, and 9 feet } inch long. 


^ There is a cast (No. 1864-138) In the Victoria and Albert 
Unseum, South Kensington, where also the photomph of the 
inscription is obtainable, from portions of which Plates I and 
II are reproduced. 
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THE BORDERS.—^The lettering pnictically fill* 
the panel (see p. 316): the surrounding moulding is 
approx. 4 inches -wide. 

THE LETTERS (for their Jormt see note on PI. II). 

f First two lines: 4^ inches high. 

Second two lines: 4I „ » 

j Fifth line: 4^ „ „ 

I Last line: 3I „ „ 


Approxi¬ 

mate 

heights 


THE SPACES (between Lines) decrease from 3 
inches to 2} inches. A decrease in the height of the 
letters from the top to the foot line is common in earlj 
inscriptioiu (see figs. 203-205). Several reasons for 
this suggest themselves: {a) (Sometimes the beginning 
words, Iwng farther from the reader, may require to be 
larger). (^) The architectural beauty of a large heading 
(comp, stem heads, p. 252). (r) The importance of 
beginnings generally (there is very ofren a marked differ¬ 
ence between the upper lines containing important words 
and the rest of the inscription: comp. figs. 197, 91). 

Nora.—^The WORDS are separated by triangular 
points (p. 348). 


PLATE II.—Alphabet from Trajan Inscription. (Circa 

A.D. 1x4). Scale approx. \th linear. (See note above.) 

THE “TRAJAN” ALPHABET.—Very fine letters 
for inscriptions in stone: possibly painted before incision 
(see p. 256); see also remarks on Roman Capitals, pp. 232- 
260, and note;— 

SERIFS.—Small and carefully curved. 

THIN PARTS about half the width of the thick 
stems (pp. 339, 249). 

A (M and N), pointed (p. *44). 

very beautiful form, with large lower bow (p. *4*). 

C, G, and (D)—Upper parts rather straight (p. 245). 

E and F —mid arm slightly shorter than upper arm. 

E and L —Sower teri/ pointed ont (p. 246). 
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LO (shown sideways in plate) and LT show L's arm pro- 
jeetinc under next letter. 

U—poinUd: slightly spread (p, saS), distance apart of points 
above equal to insidt distance of steins below. 

S-^^oinUd: practically no difference in thicicness of vertical 
and oblique parts (p. 349). 

O—very beautiful: width tUthily Icsa Oum heithl (p. 334); 
slightly <iU«d (as are aU the other curved letters: see p. 349). 

P —Bow not Joined to stem below (first P rounder topped). 

0 —tail carried under v (n). 

K—large bow: strai^t tail, with finishing-curve (p. 333). 

S—leans forward slightly (p. 330). 


Proportions 
of widths 
to hsightsj 
(comp. ' 
with pp. 
• 33 -» 37 ) 


OCDGMNQ 

ARTV 

BX 

P 

LS 

EF 


width slightly Uts than height, 
width apmz. ^th lots than height, 
width rather more than half height 
width approx, equal half height 
width slightly Uss than half height, 
width approx. Jths of height. 


H, (J), K, (U), W, Y, Z are not present in the 
inscription. A rough diagram (fig. 319) is given below 
showing approximately suitable forms for these (Jle 
junction ofti in stone; see p. 364, & fig. 215). 






Y 



Pic. X19. 
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Notei on the PLATE lll.—lVritUn Roman Capitals, Fourth or Fifth 
Plate* Century. {FirgiPt ^AEneiJ”.) 

(From a &c*iaule in the Palzographical SocietT*! 
Publication*, 1st Series, Vol. II, PI. 208, of a MS. 
in the library of S. Gall, Switzerland. See also ** Greek 
and Latin Pabeography,” p. 185.) 

LETTERS.—Simple-written (slanted-pen) Roman 
“Square Capitals.” 

WORDS in early MSS. were not separated (p. 78). 

LINES ruled with a hard point (p. 307). The letters 
appear to have been written between every alternate pair 
(p. 263), but slightly over the line. 

A very hsindsome writing which might still be used for 
special MSS. (see pp. 268, 264, 263). 


PLATS IF.—Uncial Writing, probably Italian Sixth or 
Seventh Century. (^Latin Gospels.) Brit. Museum, 
Harl. MS. 1775. 

(Shown in Brit. Mus. Department of MSS., Case G, 
No. 11.) 

THE VOLUME contains 468 leaves (7 inches by 
4^ inches). 

MARGINS, Approx.: Inner | inch, HeaJ ^ inch. 
Side I inch. Foot | inch. (They may have been cut 
down by the binder.) 

WRITING.—A fine round Uncial MS. (pp. 4, 266), 
arranged in long and short lines. 

Note. —On many of the letters there are fine hair-line 
curved tails and flourishes, which are scarcely visible in 
the photograph. (These taib were also used in the 
earlier Uncial shown in fig. 5—see also Addenda, p. xxi.) 

SECTIONS.—Marked by built-up letters of an Uncial 
type, and numbered, ma crri iii to ma czxvi (with references 
to “Harmonia”). The passage it S. Mark xi. 21-25. 
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PLATE V ,— Uncial ff'riting, frobablj Continental 
Seventh Century, {gospel of S. fohn). Ex librit 
Stony hurst College. {See also enlargement, fig. 169.) 

(From a facsimile in the Palseographical Society’s 
Publications, ist Series, Vol. II, PI, 17.) 

THE VOLUME contains 90 leaves, approx. 5-^ 
inches by 3§ inches. The Inner margin is approximately 
^ inch wide. 

WRITING.—A very beautiful pointed (slanted-pen) 
UnciaL The “pointed” character of the letters, which 
yet retain their typical roundness, give this writing a 
peculiar charm. Note the top of the P has a marked 
angle, and the M and H, and even the O, have this 
slightly or strongly. 

RULING.—Single lines, rather wide (p. 269). 

ARRANGEMENT.—Certain of the lines are inJented 
one letter (p. 228). 

LARGE LETTERS.—On verso Cot, marking a 
“Chapter” is built-up in red, on recto the three large 
letters (marking sections) are simply written with the text 
pen (p. 263). (The passage is S. John xi. 46-56.) 


PLATE VI. — Half-Uncial {Irish'), Seventh Century 
“Book of Kells" {Latin Gospels). Ex libris Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

(From a ^csimOe—^part of PI. XLVII—in “Celtic 
Ornaments from the Book of Kells,” by the Rev, Dr. 
T. K. Abbott.) 

THE LEAVES—^which are cut down and much 
damaged—measure 13 inches by 10 inches. 

WRITING.—A beautiful and highly finished (approx, 
straight pen) Half-Uncial (pp. 6, 268), tending to orna¬ 
mental and fanciful forms whenever opportunity offered. 
(Note the treatment of mde.) 

ARRANGEMENT.—Long and short lines: wide 
spacing. 
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Note* on the THE LETTERS combine extreme gracefulnes* 
PUtei witii “ unusual appearance of strength. This is mainly 
due to the ends of all the strokes being finished; the 
thick stroke* have large, triangular heads (p. 291) on 
the left, and bases broadened by an additional stroke 
below on the right (thus */, )• horizontal thin 

strokes are either finished with a triangular terminal 
(p. a 10), or run on into the next pining the letters 

together. 

The extreme roundness of the letters is contributed to 
by their being written between DOUBLE LINES (pp. 
268, 54), the upper line of which tends to flatten the tops. 

TTie pen not being quite “straight” (see footnote, 
p. 268) together with a tendency to pull the left 
hand curves, gives a cbaracteristic shape to the letters 

CL,Ct&*6a Q 

THE ILLUMINATION throughout the book is 
most elaborate and beautiful. Each division has an 
entire Initial page occupied with the first few letter*. 
The COLOURS were ''paled green, red, violet, and 
yelloto, intense Had, and white, but no pld"i see descrip¬ 
tion of Celtic MSS., p. 40, Bradley’s “Illuminated 
Letters and Borders,” and also the Palaeographical 
Sodety’s ist Series, Vol. II, PI. $5-58, 88, 89. 

This notable book may be taken as an example of the 
marvellous possibilities of pen-work and complex colour- 
work (see p. 180). 

In considering the value of the writing as a model, 
it may be noted that its highly finished nature demands 
practised skill on the part of the copyist, and that though 
modem Irish writing (for which it would be an excellent 
model) still employ* 

letters would be apt to look peculiar in English. The Kells 

MS. a, “p.q.tv. S’.u, 

however, might be used, and a very beautiful ornamental 
hand (p. 268) might be founded on this writing. 
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PLATE FIl. — Halj-Undal {Eng/isX), circa a.d. 700 
'^Durham Book" {Latin Gospels). Brit. Mus., 
Cotton MSS. Nero D. IF. 

THE VOLUME contains 258 leaves (13^ inches 
by 9^ inches). 

THE WRITING is an English—or rather Anglo- 
Irish —Half-Uncial, written at Lindisfame {Holy I.) 
under Irish influence (p. 6). ARRANGEMENT 
—two columns of 24 lines—long and short—to the page 
(note how eis is got into the fifth line): wide spacing. 

The writing bears a strong resemblance to that of the 
“Book of Kells,” but is generally much plainer; it is 
also less graceful, being heavier and tviJer in proportion. 
The “Book of Kells” O is a circle, while the “Durham 
Book” O is considerably wider than its height, and all the 
other letten are correspondingly wide. TTie RULING 
in both books consists of double lines, ruled with a hard 
point on both sides of each leaf. 

THE ILLUMINATION also resembles that of the 
“Book of Kells" (see opposite), but a small amount of 
gold is employed in it. (^ also Paheographical Society's 
ist Series, Vol. II, PI. 3-6, 22.) 

Note. —The “Gloss,” or interlinear translation, is in 
the Northumbrian dialect, and was pot in in the tenth 
century, more than 200 years after the book was written. 

A hand founded to some extent on the “Durham 
Book” hand is given in Chap. IV as an easy copy: see 
figs. 49, 50. 

PLATEFUL—English Tenth-century fFriting. {Psalter.) 
Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 2904. {See enlargement,fig. 
172.) (Shown B. M. Grenville Lib. Case i. No. 9.) 

THE VOLUME contains 214 leaves (13I inches by 
10 inches), 18 lines to the page; probably written at 
Winchester in late tenth century. {PI. reduced scale |/ir.) 

WRITING.—An extremely good, formal, “slanted- 
pen” writing, having great freedom (note the very slight 
•lope forward) and simplicity. This type of letter may 
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Note* on the be regarded as a link between the Half-Uncial and the 
Plate* Roman SnuU-Letter (see p. 274). 

THE RULING: lines (see footnote, p. 269). 

THE LETTERS show vtiy strongly the effects of 
the “slanted pen” (see pp. 7, 269). Note the heavy 
shoulden and feet in n, b, and the thick horizontals 
in rTU. The curved tops or arciei are flatdsh and strong: 
the thick stroke* end abruptly in points, m d, (h), i, m, 
n, U forming small (and m 1 , D larci) heavy Aeois below. 
The thin stroke scarcely appears, except as t. finish, t.g. in 
a, or an aecidenUsl. Note generally the tendency to interna! 
angles and external rounSsess (examples f and o). 

Note particularly the junctions and acddental crossings 
of the strokes (seen best in the enlargement, fig. 172) as 
bearing on the mode of construction of the letters (see 

P- 5 °)- 

Note the fine shape of the ampersand (&: 3rd line). 

THE ILLUMINATION (see Characteristics of 
Winchester Illumination, or “Opus Anglicum,” pp. 48, 49, 
Bradley: “Illuminated Letters and Borders”). All the 
CAPITALS beginning the verses are in raised, burnished 
gold, in the margin. The titles are in red in fancy “Rustic 
Capitals” (p. 261). The Line-Fillings consist of group* 
of red dots, in threes (.■. .•. .*.). 

This extremely legible MS. would form an almost 
perfect model for a modem formal hand (s being substi¬ 
tuted for long f, and the straight t for the curved C (see 
fig. 183): the removal of the e Tongue would also help 
r^ableness). And though it is somewhat large and 
heavy for ordinary use, it is good for practising, and 
might be develop^ into a form resembling any of the 
more difficult later forms {e.g. Plates IX, X, XX). 
PLATE IX. — English Writing, dated rot 8 . Two 
portions of a Charter of CNUT. Brit. Museum, {See 
also enlargement,fig, 173.) [/*/. reduced scale 

(Shown in Brit. Mas., Department of MSS., Case V., 
No. 3.) 

THE WRITING resemble* that in Plate VIII 
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(»ee above), but is more slender and rounder—the pen 
being a li^e less slanted, and the ^rciei more curved, 
and showing more of the tAin stroke. The ascenders 
and descenders are longer, the heads are more marked, 
and there is a general elegance and distinction, due per¬ 
haps to the MS. being a charter. Charter-hands are 
generally more showy and less legible than Book-hands, 
but in this hand there is great legibility, and a very few 
changes (similar to those suggested above) would make it 
quite suitable for modem use. Its relation to the Roman 
SmaU-Letter is obvious. 

Notes.—T he (black) and u were probably built- 

up with the writing pen. 

The forms of a, e, g, (h), r, may be noted as differing 
considerably from the tenth-century hand. 

The combined ra (in the 4th line) is curious; and the 
r in Anglorum —this r (which represents the Bow and 
Tail of R) commonly follows the round letters b, O, p, 
in “Gothic” writing: there is another curious form in 
the linked rt in cartu/a (last line). 

The word CNUT and several other names are in 
ornamental “Rustic” Capitals (.^ee p. 261). 

The two lines of English from another part of the 
charter have very long stems and ornamental serifs, giving 
a very decorative effect (see footMte, p. 290). 


PLATE X.—Italian {first half of) TtoelftA-century 
Writing. {Homilies and Lessosul) Brit. Mus., 
Harl. MS. 7183. {See also enlargement, g. 174.) 

(Shown in Brit Mus., Department of MSS., Case C 
[lower part]. No. loi.) 

THE VOLUME.—Homilies and Lessons for Sun¬ 
days and Festivals from Advent to Easter Eve—contains 
317 leaves (approximately 21J inches by 15 inches); 
two columns, each of 30 lines, to the page. The 
MARGINS are, approximately. Inner inch. Head 
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inch, SiJe 3i inches, Foot 4i inches {between colnmm 
li inch: see Plate). The portion of a page, shown m 
Plate X., consists of the last eleven lines, second column, 
of folio 78. 

WRITING.—This has all the quahnea of go^ 
writing (p. 203) in a marked degree, wd I consider it, 
taken all round, the most perfect and satisfactory penman¬ 
ship which I have seen. 

Its simplicity and distinctiveness are very marked, so 
also are its character and freedom. There is an almost 
entire absence of artificial finish—the terminals are natural 
hooks, beaks and “feet” made with a fine slaght of hand 

(p, 275)_and its very great beauty of form is the natural 

outcome of good traditions and eminently satisfactory 
craftsmanship. 

Nona.— The letten are very wide, and the tnudt 
thofet differ considerably from those of the ^th-century 
MS. (above)—^with which, however, there is a consider¬ 
able affinity (see p. 378). 

The f is longer than the f, the g has a very fine form 
with a f/Wloop, the r is sharpened, the t itraight. 

Small (Uncial) CAPITALS urn follow the Versal; 
the serifs on the S and E are made with dexterous move¬ 
ments of the nib (p. 210), and resemble those on the 
Versal C. V and U are both used for the consonant (V). 

There are very few VERSALS in this book: the C 
shown is in red (which has been smudged). 

The large “ILLUMINATED INITIALS" in the 
book are in yellow, blue, and red, and appear to me to 
be comparatively poor, at least, to fall short of the per¬ 
fection of the MS. 

Of this writing. Sir Edvrard Maunde Thompson 
("Greek and Latin Paleography,” pp. 271-2) says:— 


**Tlie sente of grace of form which we perceive in the Lorn- 
bardic writUig of Italy If maintained in that country in the 
later writing of the new minuscule tyM, which assumes unda 
the pens of the most expert Italian scribes a very beautiful ^ 
round even style. This style, though peculiarly It^t^s extended 
its influence abroad, especially to the south of France, and 
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became the model of Spanish writing at a later time. We 
select a specimen from a very handsome MS. of Homilies of the 
first half of the isth oentu^ (PaJ. Soe. ii. pi. 55), written in 
bold letters of the best type, to which we shall find the scribM 
of the fifteenth century reverting in order to obtain a model for 
their MSS. of the Renaissance. The exactness with which the 
writing is here executed is truly marvellous, and was only 
rivalled, not surpassed, by the finished handiwork of its later 
imitators. 

“ It will of course be understood that this was not the only 
style of hand that prevailed in Italy. Others of a much rougher 
cast were also employed. But as a typical book-band, which 
was the parent of the hands in which the greater proportion of 
carefully written MSS. of succeeding periods were written in 
Italy, it is to be specially noticed.” 

(P. S84)—"we give a specimen of a band of the Italian Re¬ 
naissance, a revival of the style of the eleventh or twelfth 
century, and a very successful imitation of a MS. of that period. 
It was this practice, followed by the scribes of the Renaissance, 
of reverting to that fine period of Italian writing (see p. sys) to 
find models (or the exquisitely finished H^. which uey were 
compelled to produce in order to satisfy the retoed taste of 
their day, that influenced the early printers of Italy in the 
choice of their form of type.”* 

(P. sBj)—"in the comparatively small number of extant 
literary MSS. of a later date than the close of the [fifteenth] 
century It is noticeable that a larn proportion of them are 
written in the style of the book-hand of the Italian Renaissance 
—the style which eventually superseded all others in the print¬ 
ing press. The scribes of these late examples only followed 
the taste of the day In preferring those clear and simple char¬ 
acters to the rough letters of the native hands.” 


* The specimen hand given is of date 1466, Plate XVIII 
may here be taken as an example of the Renaissance revival; 
Plate XX and fig. 175 as examples of later MSS. 


PLATE XI.—English (Jate) Txaelftk-centurj Writing, 
, with Jtourished Cafitnls. {Brtviarylj Brit. Mus., 

Royal MS. 2. Ajt. 

(Shown in Brit. Mus., Department of MSS., Case D, 
No. III.) 

THE VOLUME—sometimes called the St. Albans 
or A/ianut Breviary—contain) 200 leaves (6^ inches by 
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Noto on the 4| incha); twenty-seven lines to the page, some pages 
Plates ^ve two columns. MARGINS approximately, Inner 
-I inch. Head under ^ inch (see Plate), Side inch (part 
occupied by Versals), Feet i} inch. 

THE WRITING is fairly legible, but approaches 
Black Letter (p. 295) too nearly to be of use to us for 
ordinary purposes. Note the ornamental Semi-Rustic 
Capitals in text. Note the RULING of the two head 
lines and of the foot line is carried into the margin. 

THE VERSALS.—^The main interest lies in the 
varied forms of the Versals, which are most beautifully 
made in red and green alternately. There is one elaborate 
geld initial in the book, and several Versals in blue and 
white {hollow, see p. 174). 

The five ^’s—and the D in the text—on this page 
(folio 8 jb) by no means exhaust the varieties of D alone, 
and there are very many varieties of the forms of the 
other letters. On some pages each line begins with a 
small Versa], while the more important Initials are much 
larger, varying in size and ornament. 

THE CONSTRUCTION of the Versals is un¬ 
usually slender, curved, and gradated. A rather fine pen 
seems to have been used (p. 256), and though the letten 
are upright, the natural tendency to slant the pen can be 
detected in the thickening of the thin parts— above, on the 
right, and belezo, on the left—giving ^e suspicion of a tilt 
to the O. 

The O-part of each ^ was made first, and the tail \ 
added. T^ is very obvious in the D in the text, where 
a Item [ was added to O to make D. 

Note the detj inside the Versals, one above and one 
below. Originally these may have been intended to 
effect—or hide—the junction of the tiiin strokes, by a 
twirl of the pen at the end of the first stroke and the 
beginning of the second, thus ( Their use is very 
common in Versal forms (see fig. 189), and besides being 

[C<mtxHu*d OH p. 407 
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Plate IV.—Uodal Writins, probably Italian Sixth or ScTenth Cenlory. 
(Latin Goa(iela.) Brit. Muaeum, Hatl. MS. >77}. 
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Plate V.—Uncial Wrilinc. probably CoottneoUJ Seventh Caotury. (Goapel oi 
S. Joha.) Ubris Stnnyhuist College. (See also eoUtgeoMOt* tiig. 169.) 


Dticriptivt Nekton p. 375, 


3*7 





ocmoeiiaa 
pia:_inu tooD 1 caebo 

I 

inutos od^os ^ 

Plate VI.—HaU Uikctal (Iritb^ Seventh Century* **Book oi Kelts** 

(LatiD Gospels). Ex Ubris Trinity College, Dublin. 
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Dtseriptivt SoU on p. 37). 



^ sictTC^eSixiia pccciu<r 

Vi<v ! 

puDDurcreiJiTn qui | 

yy>y\^ li-iY* 

lumutatoquio suo 
g^oaxioioojxxi 

riAiV^t^^e' iCtrtnf" fo^A^ ^el*c. I 

pO^TD&eitgDGCSSlTnT^xlg I 

foC ty^ lMyi/yv^ 

SatJiOJiTn pODDERuefter 

oyiS^^yn i(evLyi^ 

QUi 6: opus 81I7 Uo6iS 

vt^TV Xm 

ouncoQuotm 

peogtnseum 

yn*.^ ^trhtdd 0 - 

Sicenrp.uos OROLOias 
PoDocRiJofceRqui es 

h&o tnhftjytnM" ytg' 

^ UJCcceCis sa picCcuR - 
uomeuTxium 

p» eyrryHf 

ou3 u ewiaxme^uiTiTiiiJ 

PUt« VII.—Half VociAl (Engittb). area a.d, 700 “Durbam Book** 

(Latio Go€p<to). Mus., Cotloo MSS. Nero D. IV. 
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[U»cnpti 9 € Not* on p. 377. 



PUt« Vlll.—EAgUsb Tentb>ce»lury Writiaf. (Psalter.) Brit. Mas., 
Hart. MS. 2904. (See enlarfement, 6g. 272.) 
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Deseripfivt SoU on p. 377 . 


oTTif Litraicefdaidno 





ntntrfA. qiiaeinfcfe 



Plate IX.—Writing, dated zot8. Two portiona of a Charter of 
CNL*T. Brit Museum. fSee ako enlargement, fig. 173.) 

m 


Detcnptwt NoU on p. 378. 



xoT^^f*mqu^%prcfcsi<:^ 



Plate X.—lUIiui (first half of) Twelfth<«ituiT WriUnc- (Hotnilie* and 
Lessoos.) Ueit. Mu«.,Harl. MS. 7183. (See also enlargement, fi*. 174.) 

393 lyncriptive Sota on p. 379. 



Vtcbtajid^ni^i cfeamar ad opoonifc^ 
confisno. fdmn. VioIja. lofSis bapuf^^l^ 

E ^qsomps ds.urf^tUa,nia.^uia^il 2 
lirafmccdaD.cj»tcaa loffiff prcciirlaas^' 
amcma. fccciado.dddj qucm predyao 
na puoiiacC'.l^nmnnn i^mjqpm-filiu^. 
qui pr^diiidic boncaabuicin Iq mf. 
V^^nobif tn bean loKis nanunanftafti.da 

O y poptisaiilfpuaUdgiain^aadioijL.ceoinJim 
V fiddiii racmrr.dmgc m uiam ttUrafpeemp: 
s qm ivobif bcansy; 'ViotU Pri'm ^ Pivl 
aptbj/.ai(HyL Peen ct pauU nacalioa^ 
^ fa pitnt couctdif.mbuc qsrbnjL nof temp ce j 

^ baiefiaif p5pttcnin .ct oaanonibufadiuuanj 
/^^\s qui bodicma dian aptin;.tu(n;^lHMJ 
^ Pan (t Pauli rnarqmo confecralb-. da | 
^cCfip cup coy: m onipib; fcqui prcccpai.pquo 
mi^nif fumpficpondiu. P. CdmemoR^ PavIi' 
raufarudmc^oinu bean Pauli 
preriicacioticdocutfti.danobif qs r' 
^ uccmufnaialiaacoUmnf.cfdpiidtcpairoa 
Vaiataniamuf.f.Ocr sci 

cumfdpema beam Pccriinv Ocr XpIo; 
X^^^anibulanccmftucnb^ ncmajtnc erpoc. 
- ce'cp^tfncmf Pautdccmo.nauftaganttdcp' 
i fu!^ pdaqi libcniuir.5xaudf tiofjipiouf.'de; 

rndTure^arnnan 

Plato XI.>-Eagltih (UU) Twelftb*<century Writini;, with ilouriAbed 
CapiUte. <Br«viary.) Brit. Mus.. Royal MS. a. A.X. 


Ottctxpiiv* iVofe on p. 3S1. 
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fiJtaamddiu 
lodf m tmmttt ct 
tttcatw tttApmn ^a ytxdxcA m 

PUto XII.—lUummalcd IniHaJ io o Flemish MS. *.d. 114B. ILeHo 
Bible.) UriL MiHeum, Add). MS. 14790. 
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Dtxrifilin Non on p. 407. 





(hiniaruee'DB4pam5«Mi^‘:cra«itur 

paft»t«nta 0 nuoiuutf(Uismcte(tetnn 

cnu onnvtinnmtttirvtt]'Aptcruofi A 

t^cuft-uAuwaruolmwacfcffaamfi 

uoti (v^amirmMttCcttt&t^ nueOi 

Qff«i4&-t{c(;odu06(f«:ur&iffe«ttte 

uifnQt(MaiuCx«tt'tp|>aiuuCrtiftttoti. 

tuuodim.Btuuflfi.*' 

. If t<iuAfioc<mu<nt^tup(iio tiM-^Ttua 

' tromft^oficMU^'-^^Cfift-SatuTir 
«M)0B»fitauafft.6A^tc«m^ucbi0 
4 MwH-CvP^ A tVcbivilnnp liK 4 («<a ■ 


(J>««tltu48pvil4;_ 

jtuTruif qoptmfian). 
-lOgntfuaiunnut^^ 
4 tisUn Dut tMt flu u 
I Vmim'QTtlhiiummp- 

__ ___l'blbmrul)oit,'twfttnM 

minti tHur^nuftiupiuMT-'SIctUssr-T 
q4uMTuMtp«tetm'T4u«rcaa(M(fp 

tA^Toutftyfic t-l»(i^VUr (ism 

rtfiii- 6(kj^bif'ipAvni>(oae^(tAt:'i 

i ittnroj^e. Ta;yivfJ>trtttb» a tsfwmt 

AnDtun cip.e 

pHU^nritidmioit^pn^e 
0.' etu^ n«f itauit tu( apios um tfau 
SuTcf^rjfttuofn^ivt&t^xrfmiiu 
iu<:'qMj1aitptum{f(lj|fabsAm-^(e- 
tunur cntiwbi't utcAtirctiete emUtqat 
«np(tpu^nr^pM>t 0 mrrefPeuM«b( . ' 
^■^»xh- tSfo fu aitA>A 
luCotrt^M ac-^acnir'idudmircoa^- 
{go fobs tv-Tpncc^ ttbulbnr-TtVM. 
TpatteuTifitim^'fiuttuftaaaatpcq^, 
pd^inod-tptibu ^'TTCfbmotuSiiitvfHt r 
modtann^'tauouuf ttiMioccm 



—aotnmamtti 

ifnato c'&cft 
ot(tmi«u-f«(v 
C«pefotci^;?i: 
wnite-VgoG 
Tftumomtnft. 

utaUh^TaS/T 
’■ .-vtf-IMlati&t 
yfMiaiTiiiivM'S) 

I |vivft«nmi{<^ 
^^ya-Muidabb 
UibouuvTpir 
(Viftittcrctuai 
oterntrapfooi 
ccCtrpamnt 
• nommttutL"' 
■re-crmtumf 
(Oenatpunt^ 
ogafar-S^ma.^ 
; Tuatcfeafiio 
niootftifAni 
'auxto^A^w 
nmbec£irt»1 
I -^mci-Craua 

; ptt?ii] 0 tu(^ 
I trUni^ime tua 
TblA(^<U 1 W 

jttu<af4(>at( 
cpuob'mcAo^ 
bc^xbutiamt 
dotttotxc:^ 
aiircTiUiotA' 


Plate XIII.—Engliab (scid ball) Hurteeatb-CMiUiry Wrltinc aod lUaminatioo. 
(Lauo Bible.) £x Libcia S. C Cockerell 
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Otfcriptivt Xoi* on p. 409 . 




itaniuraMtc?; 


mwmcufms© 


-Tbirteontb-ceoluiy Llne-fiimhiog*: Peawock. rFkaltet) 
Brit. MuMum, Roytl MS. i, DA'. 

Oaenptui XoU m p. 411. 










L. - - g . -T* ^ 1 


Plate XV.—‘EnglKh Writing and lUumioatkMi, circa ▲.!>. 1284 (PsaJter.) 
Brit. Huaeum. Addl. US. 94686. 

.. .. W7 

Dcscrxpiive I*»oU on p. 412. 








llU; 


^^v>aa/{ vton3(7(tBU-A! wl 
»M fksje oMo ?i<Vnciii,t|ni4 


iSaf ftsflMft jifAnSt^TwyV 
hOomSariKiiic 

etixnatffata.^f 
nieaitii'VtnA AnoaitHj U^tw. 


T> SmrwJ Air Aigur-oife^i 

J©^ 4 l< A» 

OhiaVu <U]pt« 

PjAswpJoj^. c jVc««A«u‘'-<'<« 
pt»w (till a'(itoi«*.Tip«'o«'*vt^ 


Vfi 4 »»te 


PUU XVI.—'luiian FotiflMctb-ceotur}’ MS., Bht. Mui., AddL. MS. 38641 . 
^9$ £>^ripttvt Note on p. 4x3. 









































Plate XVIII.—iL^liun Fifteenlh-cctitury Writiiii; and Illiiiiiinatian 
(IVroiU’i iraniiUtiuu ut l^otyUius). Ex LibfU H. Yatet I'bofopaoti. 
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l>i%cnptive S^U on p, 415. 





mc'diilafTtina manamatrr 
dci fV^tnifcTfcordtc .A^cn. 
OTlATIO ADDOMINVINV- 
KOSTPJV 2 V\ 


CHRISTL 
ifan(^hfica.m&'- Cor - 
ipas chnOi (alna tnc-'. 

ISangins cbnOi me; 
bmmer. Acpja larmsciTn/b 
Laua trier: Sudor uulrus xp 
de^r.nde; mc'- 'Pa/fio chrt/^ 
corf(ott-3irr)cr- I^ors chn/h. 
libcta mcr. Sapicntia chnfh 
doceme?- Oboncr icfu eocaxi ■ 
dtmcf-ln txja. u.u3r»cra abfd> 
;^dr;fne?- Et:nc;pcrTruTta5 tnc-' 


4 . 


Ilate XIX.—'Italian MS., dated X4I1. Hx Libris S. C. Cockcnil. 

40 1 

^fo/e om fi. 416 






oiircntlicc jiij 
I viiru^ctmif rc 


11 um ctcrnv 


minr'cicu.< oimun’tv:i5 
i/K-is pr.ilinoi: confccr.itostV 


j.)io I iihonoic nomniis riii 

cloniinc.V Iv.itx: m.inciiirqi 

1» 

ms ct-oMlniii 1 n. 1nruni 


ttioritin prom*.* muct'imo 
E tta nzclirt'J f.i mnlo tuorrt i> 


ci nu’o 01 gen i tiice iTj.v 


■Out p« 0 e of an luilian llate) Fiftrenih>crDttiry >fS. 
F.i Ubrjs S. C. C.« kfPil 


Descriptwi NcU on p. 417 









Per lutto.outl jiu marjafpini a puijfiu , 

Pcrrcjjf in ui(?o oltr<i luiato pfj'cu; 

Tal. ch'a ncta ft tinJeifno hchbi vu jlcfse. 

Etjc nonjufjc che ma^iorpaum 
Freno larjir , con mortc aftrha cidiira. 

A iaijual fin moltr fta't prc/io s 
D'liffirdiiffinui'Iwirt coUii miijnc/n 
H or rlxjuio: d >ifn.>o faiiiltin difr.ui 
Purlin . :hf loml'ni Ilia liDfirinda titfi,- 
Dime la miin cf nniflm- pnru lin tircr 
Che can lalrra rcjlni inenanitjuel puiitc 
C.h If iciiit moor ini, che fit'niio care. 

Nc.ioii Ki(*(i Jaltn, clir <lii fraiyrr^iiai • 

Trejtta nan iiiniltohauercclmiodolare 
In fin chia.na dnlijiarnoiiliimoqinnia: 

E t tivita ilfniiniffra.iiiiaiinaJiiniai ■ 

Dch iftrciic iiiiiiitiix lid non iniffiKfItai 
I a mortaLjontia ; j’lo nicn'iiejh jiroTin • 

S Vil uiiicrftii iicioce: jierclirtiirdo 
Sana al tiiorir .'uiidiin^.i 
Alnieii Ihuicfd ct nnn jhjm hnin 
PeirimeincJinl’onfli fri^ifroct rox!- 
choicaine iiii uolrr.u’m^r.-nc fciinc 
Viuendo; COdjpentt nnclior nliniiefie 

. Vn hora.ecun jcpo/croncclniidcpc 

I'cse (jttcflo a/jtiotfmpe.cijHrl iianiieniie: 

PUle XXI.^IUlian {«ar]y) Sixtccuth*<'€iaury ••cura.ive” or “IlaJk** 
£x Librb S. C. Cockoell. (See eiUargccueiil. 17ft.) 


Dtscrifittv* iVo<< on p, 419. 
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Plate XXII.—^'Communion Sen'ior,*' irritton niid iUiintinated by 
E. Johoskjn, A.u. igo 4 . Bonk,” Holv Triuity Ciotrcb, 

Hjttiiivs.l Ueilurcd {nearly I wale). 


40-1 


l>escripiw Sate on p, 410. 



butW he&t'iredi himftclt well* 
tieA \no hor^^. up \v:fh hta other 
and tamed owtr an f«5 6ide, So^ 
an hifj back into ibc bovocr.^^'n^ 
tnrougfb a cbink in iIjc bo«>e.r,a 
'n tbf sk ^} and he saw one there 
re6t»and be be^an to say: t 
it' is SU i- ira^t 

' ' V < ^ ' . • 't . 


Platt XXIIL-^IIm! tU>r>* of Aucassiti and Kfuolelte, writteo aod 
iUuminatrd by W. H. Cowlitlniw, a.o. x8^. 


Deicrifilive iVoTi* ott p, 4^1. 










Ilal* XXiy.^Infrcripiiofi cm iti Stotie by A. r., R. Gill. a.o. loot. 
K«dtx«d $c*lej. Not^. To view ibetc incts^ ieitiin have ih^ 
light 00 tb« itft of Che pUce (or eovtr vcM tJkin tttsu0 

4Ul> 


Oescriptivf .Vote om p. eaa. 








decorative in the ordinary lense, they may be said to Notes on the 
strengthen the thin parts (much os the weakest part of Plates 
the loop in an old key was thickened for strength). 

Note the right-hand Bows of the ^’s are made thinner, 
as though the Rubricator had been afraid of running into 
the text in making their last curves—such an expert, 
however, may well have had a better reason for it. 

PLATE XII.—Illuminated Initial in a Flemish MS. 

A.D. 1148. (Latin Bible). Brit. Museum, Addl. 

MS. 14790. 

(Shown in Brit. Museum, Department of MSS., Case C, 

No. 91.) 

THE VOLUME—the third, and most interesting, 
of this MS. Bible (Numbered 14788-89-90)—contains 
223 leaves (17 inches by iij inches). MARGINS, 
approximately. Inner inch. Head (cut) i inch. Side 2| 
inches, Fitot 3^' inches. (Between columns inch.) 

THE WRITING is a not very legible “Gothic.” 

The xigzag tendency exhibited, especially by the word 
niniuen (Niniveh), second line, is unsuited for such Jormal 
writing (see p. 420). The rapid placing of the Heads of 
the letten is such that they appear broken and partly de¬ 
tached from the stems. The VERSALS are of a good 
type. 

THE INITIAL is a monogrammatic ET. The 
arms of the round 6 terminate in leaves folded back, its 
form is kolloto and inwoven (p. 174), and gives rise to 
foliage, which fills the interior—passing over the fish and 
behind Jonah. Note also how the jaws of the fish are 
interlaced, and how compactly all the parts are put 
together. 

The close application of the background to the curves 
adds to the general compactness, and, together with its 
spacing from the straight front, balances the masses 
(p. 410): it may be compared to the even spacing of 
curved and straight strokes (see fig. 33). There is an 
extension of the background to hold the fish’s tail. 
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Notei on the 
Plate5 


THE COLOURS— 

Inida], Foliage, Fish: red: (outlined < Vellum 
Jonah: black:) lined! left plain. 

Bands on Initial, I 

Hallows in Initial, >goiJ, outlined red. 

Backs of folded leaves: j 

Outer background: paled green. 

Dots on outer ground: red. 

Inner background: paled blue. 

We may not, 1 think, attempt to imitate the complex 
isth-century decoration of this initial (see p. i6a), but 
the treatment of the elements of form and colour is ve^ 
suggestive, and the whole piece of lettering is characteristic 
of the grand style in which a book was at that time begun. 
The ARRANGEMENT of the letters themselves is 
very simple, and might be made good use of (fig. 220). 

INCIPIT-JONASlPPHA: 

(frtfitU) 

F 
A 
C 
T 
U 
M. 

E 
S 

T. 

verbum d(oim)ni ad jonam filio(<") amathi 
dicens. Surge &c vade in niniven ci- 
vitatem magnam. & pr(a)edica in ea. 

408 Pic. 220. 





PLATE XIII.—English {^nJ half) Thirteenth-tenturj Notes on the 
fVriting and Illumination. (Latin Bihle.) Ex librit Pktcs 
S. C. Cockerell. 

THE VOLUME—^probably written at York—con- 
twns 417 leaves (8 inches by 5 j inches): two colamns to 
the page: MARGINS, approx.: Inner J inch. Head 

{ inch. Side j inch, Foot inch. (Between the columns 
inch.) The pages have bwn cut down. 

THE WRITING is very small, and there are many 
contractions.* In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
the whole Bible, written in this fashion, was often small 
enough to be carried in the pocket. Note the closed 
and the 7 form of te. TTie page is RULED with 50 
lines; the 49 lines of writing lie between these, so that 
in each case the ascenders touch the line above, and the 
descenders, the line below. Note the double lines in the 
Foot margin (see p. 307). 

VERSALS.—^A very narrow type is used in the 
narrow margins: the example shown is in red, flourished 
blue; it begins the second chapter (Er angelo ephesi, Wr.), 
which is also marked by coloured Roman Numerals at 
the side (II). The page heading is “APOC.V in small 
red and blue Versals. 

THE ILLU.MINATED INITIAL is “histori- 
ated"— ie. it contains a picture illustrating the’text, viz. 
a representation of S. John writing to the Seven Churches 
—purely convendonal forms, or rather symbols, for the 
most part, are used and beautifully fitted into the available 
space. The greater size and more careful drawing of 
the human figure (the centre of interest) is characteristic 
of a fine convention. The slope of the vellum page on 
which S. John is writing, and even the manner in which 
the quill is held, are such as would naturally be employed 
by a scribe (see frontispiece. Sc p. 33). 


• The Apocalypse here begins “A-Pocalipfis inu x*” (for 
iRU xFl, derived from the Greek and used as a mediaval Latin 
contraction for Jesu Ckriiti). 
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Notes on the The cafiult of the pilkn mark the position of the 
Plates aos»-b«r of A. The top serif is carried up and forms 
a bud, which gives rise to leaf-like flourishes; the free 
thin stem runs down forming a grotesque, which gives out 
a leaf-like tongue In cither case the object—in every 
sense recreative —is a renewal of interest in the designed, 
elongated, growth of the forms. 

Note the curved thickening of A’s left stem ends 
nearly level with the foot of the right stem. This gives 
balance to the letter (see R, fig. 8i & A, fig._ 189), and 
preserves the essential farm, which suffers no distortion by 
the thinner continuation below. 

Note the balancing of the background mass on the 
straight and curved sides of the Initial (as in Plate XII, 
see above); also the extension and shape of the background 
accompanying the drawn out parts of the letter. 

COLOURS of Initial— 

Right stem: 1 with w-ifVr lines 

Left stem and serif: land patterns. 

L. stem, lower half, & dragon: pale “lake” 

The back- ^outcr: pole “lake.” 

ground j inner: blue. 

(rwa/rr -1 lower extension: Hue. 
charged) ^final flourish: pale “lake” 

Band (dark) down left side,"! 
dragon’s wings, 6 “berries,” \bumisheJgold. 
halo, seat, tops of pillar caps:J 
Leaves (dark) & pillar caps: red. 

Small stems & leaves: green. 

Here again no natural work would come of a modem 
attempt to imitate so complex a “design”—natural and 
even inevitable 600 years ago. But the spirit of delicacy 
and fantasy, the ingenious contrivance, and the balancing 
and disposal of form and colour shown by the antique 
art, may well be matter for imitation by the modem 
draughtsman-illuminator, and even by the mere penman. 
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PL 4 TE XIF. — ThirUtntk-tenturj Line-finishings; Pen- Notes on iho 
work. (^Psalter.) Brit. Museum, ReyalMS. i. D. x. Plates 

THE LINE-FINISHINGS (see p. 171), of which 
there are very many throughout the book, all in red or 
blue pen-work, are very varied. Nine kinds are shown 
in the plate (which represents about a quarter of a page), 
and three others from the same MS. are given in figs. 

87 (i) and 126 (/,;). 

The directions of the thick and thin strokes indicate 
a pen held at right angles to its usual position (almost 
“upside down,” in fact: see fig. ia6, ^), and the pen¬ 
manship exhibits great speed and lightness of hand—the 
rapidity and skill are indeed quite remarkable {e.g. in the 
Lion in the eighth line). 

Note that, though the writing occasionally runs into 
the margin, the line-finishings stop at the marginal-line. 

The photograph shows red Jark and blue light: e.g. 
the Bird is red, the Lion and the Fish are blue. The 
fifth Line-finishing is a red filigree with blue “berries" 

—it can hardly be described as a “floral growth,” as the 
“branching" is reversed: the rubricator gained speed and 
uniformity by the simple repetition of the whorls all along 
the line—-the upper branches were probably put in after- 
tvards, and the “berries" were added later when he was 
making the blue Line-finishings. 

The more complex decoration (not shown in the plate) 
in this MS. is inferior to the penmanship: the small 
background Capitals with which the verses begin—pre¬ 
sumably put in by a diflerent hand—are more pretentious, 
and do not match the Line-finishings. 

General Note .—When a space occurs at the end of a 
line of writing, it is often best to leave it, and in a plain 
MS., if it be “well and truly" written, there is no objec¬ 
tion to varying lengths of line (see pp. 227, 33;). But 
a book, such as a Psalter, divid^ into many short verses 
—in which the last line usually falls short of the marginal 
line—-oflers a fair field for such simple and effective 
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NotM on the decoration. (See alio pp. 4 * 4 » ^8' * 3 ®* Plate 

PUtea XXIII.) 


PLATE XV.—English Writini and Illumination, circa 
1284 A.D. (Psalterl) Brit. Museum, Addl. MS. 
24686. 

THE WRITING ii a fine, freely formed, “Gothic" 
(p. 295). Note, the i’s are “dotted.” Note the double 
MARGINAL LINES (p. 307). 

THE SMALL INITIALS are of the “Lom^dic” 
type (p. 176), in which the Serifs are much thickened 
and ornament^. Note the tails of the Q’s arc tamed to 
the left to clear the writing. The LINE-FILLINGS 
match the small initials (p. 159). 

THE LARGE INITIAL, &c.--The plate shows 
the end of the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth 

Psalm (^ omint qui# Ijabitabit). Not* “Arabic” 
numerals (13) in margin. 

The tail of the Initial ^ is formed of a dragon, the 
head of which rests on the 0-part: its wings project into 
the inner margin (and these in the plate, which shows a 
fragment of a verso page, run into the fold between the 
pages): the tail (together with the background) descends 
till a convenient point is reached from which the lower 
scroll-work springs. The tail, wing, and claws above, 
belong to a magpie which is perched on the initial. 

THE DRAWING: see reference to this at p. 169, 
and below. 

Sir Edward Maunde Thompson (p. 39, “English 
Illuminated MSS.”) says of this— 

"—the Additional MS. 34686 in the British Museum, known 
as the Tenison Psalter, from its having once formed part of the 
library of ArchbisiKip Tenison. This psalter is one of the moat 
beautiful illuminatea Enetirii manuscripts of its time, but un¬ 
fortunately only in part, for it was not finished in the perfect 
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style in which it was begun ... in the first quire of the text 
the ornamentation is of peculiar beauty. . . ' 

'—the progress of the art [since the earlier part of the 
thirteenth century] . . . is . . . manifest. There is more 
freedom in the drawing, the sti0ness of the earlier examples 
is in great measure overcome; and the pendant has thrown out 
a branch which has already put forth leaves. A great variety 
of colours, blue, rose, vermuion, lake, green, brown, as well 
as burnished gold, is employed in the composition of the large 
initial and its accompanying pendant and twrder, and the smul 
Initials are of gold laid on a ground of blue or lake, and filled 
with lake or blue; while the ribbons which fill up the spaces 
at the ends of the verses are alternately of the tame colours and 
are decorated with patterns in silver on the blue and in gold on 
the Ukc." 

“The group of the dismounted kni^t despatching* a 
gryphon, which hat proved too much for the hoisc, upon 
whose dy^ body the expectant raven has already parched, 
is tinted in lighter colours. It is an instance of the use to 
which margin^ space was put, particularly by English artists, 
for the intrwuction of little scenes, such as episodes m romances 
or stories, games, grotesque combats, social scenes, Ac., often 
drawn with a light free band and most artistic touch. Without 
these little sketches, much of the manners and customs, dress, 
and daily life of our ancestors would have remained for ever 
unknown to os.” 


Notes on the 
Plates 


* It is supposed that the book was at first intended as a 
marriage gift for Alpbonso, son of Edward I. 

■ The characteristic mtr and under arrangement of the 
gryphon’s upper and lower bill, makes this doubtful. 


PLetTE XFl.—Italian Feurteenti-ctnlurj MS., Brit. 

Mas., Addl. MS. 18841. 

THE VOLUME: one of two (the other nnmbered 
27695), a Latin treatise on the Virtues and Vices (The 
miniatures, drawings, &c., probably by “the Monk of 
Hyires,” Genoa). The vellum leaves have been sepa¬ 
rated, and are now preserved in paper books. The leaf 
illustrated shows a margin of vellum of less than inch 
all round (the plate). 

The decorative borders are much more naturalistic in 
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Kotet on the form ind colouring dun any other old illuminadon that I 
Platei have seen (sec reference to Plate XVI, p. 169). 

The foliage is a delicate green, the berries are dark 
purple, the tingle fruits plain and pale orange-red; the two 
beetles in crimson and brown are made darker and too 
prominent in the photograph. The bands of small 
“Lombardic” Capit^ are in burnished gold. 

Note how skilfully and naturally the upper corners of 
the border are managed, and also the bttutiful way in 
which the branches run into and among the text (see 
p. 179 )- 

PLJTE XFII.—Frenck Fifteenth-century Writing, with 
Illuminated Borders. Ex libris E. Johnston. 

THE PAGE 9i inches by inches: MARGINS, 
approx.; Inner inch. Head if inch. Side 2} inches. 
Foot xf inches (the edges have been slightly cut down). 
The marginal lines (riom head to foot of the page) and 
the writing lines are RULED in faint red. 

THE WRITING is a late formal “Gothic"—the 
thin strokes have evidently been added (p. 13). The 
written Capitals are blott^ with yeUow (see p. 106). 
The ILLUMINATED INITIAL Q is in blue, white 
lined, on a gold ground, contains a blue flower and five 
ornaments in “lake." The LINE-FILLINGS are in 
blue and “lake,” separated by a gold circle, triangle, or 
lozenge. 

THE FILIGREE ILLUMINATION springs from 
the initial in the narrow margin, and from a centre 
ornament (see “knot,” fig. 127) in the wide side margin. 
The side margins are treated similarly on either page 
(see p. 179): the mner margins are generally plain. 
This repetition gives to the pages a certain sameness— 
which is a characteristic rather tlun a fault of the 
treatment. 

The border on the recto of the vellum leaf shows 
through on the verso or back of the leaf. The main 
lines of the first border, however, are freely traced and 


followed on the verto (and fo nearly hidden) by the Notes on ihe 
second border. This is also suggestive of the more rapid Plates 
methods of book production in the i $th century. 

COLOURS— 


Stems, tendrils, &c.: Hack. 
r jivy-shaped \burnished gold, oaX.-\flain. 
< lanceolate: ( lined black (p. 


Flowen, buds, centre 
ornaments. See.: 
(See p. 148.) 


blue, “lake," or green tempered 
with white, and shaded with 
pure colour; white markings; 
the forms not outlined. 


This type of illumination is disenssed in pp. r63-8> 
Its chief points are its simplid^ and rapidity. A penman 
or a novice in illuminating can, by talung a little pains, 
beautify his MSS. easily and quickly; and he may perhaps 
pass on from this to “Wgher” types of illumination. 


PLATE XFIII.—Italian Fifteenth-Century fFriting and 
Illumination. (Perotti’t translation of Polybius^ Esc 
libris H. Tates Thomfson. 

THE VOLUME consists of 174 leaves (13J inches 
by 9 inches); 35 lines to the page. The plate shows a 
portion of the upper part of the Initial {recto) page, 

THE WRITING.—The Capitals are simple-written, 
slanted-pen “Roman”—slightly ornamental—forms. 
They are freely copied on a large scale in fig. 168: see 
p. 261. The Small-letters match the Capitals—they are 
“Roman” forms with a sh'ght “Gothic” tendency. Both 
these and the Capitals would make very good m^els for 
free Roman hands. 

THE INITIAL is a “Roman” A in burnished gold. 
Note the exceedingly graceful shaping of the limbs, the 
ornamental, V-shaped cross-bar, and the absence of serifs 
(see fig. 116). 
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Noto on the The "ff^AiU Fine Pattern" (sec p. i68), most deli- 
PUte* cttely and beautifally drawn, interlaces with the letter 
and itself, and covers the BACKGROUND very evenly. 
The interstices of the background are painted in blue, 
red, and green, and its edge is adapted to the slightly 
projecting flowers and leaves. There are groups (.*. and 
...) of white dots on the blue parts of the background. 

THE BORDER (of which a small part is shown) 
is approximately ^ inch wide in the narrow margin at 
the side of the text—it is separate firom the Inidd. It 
extends above and below the text, where its depth is 
greater, matching the greater depth of the margins. Its 
treatment is similar to, though perhaps a little simpler 
than, that of the Initial decoration. 


PLATE XIX.—Italian MS., dated 1481. Ex Hint 
S. C. Coeiere/l, 

“Part of a [verso] page from a book containing the 
Psalter of St. Jerome and various Prayers, written and 
decorated by Joachinus de Gigandbus of Rotenberg in 
1481 for Pope Sixtus IV. Joachinus was employed at 
Naples by Ferdinand 1 ., and there are other fine examples 
of his work at the British Museum and the Biblioth^ue 
Nadonale, Paru. In each of these, as well as in the 
present book, he states that he was both scribe and 
illuminator.”—[S. C. C.] 

THE VOLUME contains 31 leaves (6J inches by 
4J inches); MARGINS, approx.: Inner f inch. Head 
i inch. Side inch. Feat inch. (The head margin, 
together with the edge of the book-cover, is shown in the 
plate.) 

THE WRITING.—Ve^ clear, slightly slanted-pen 
“Roman.” Note the blending of b and p with e and O 
(see fig. 176, & p. 43). The CAPITALS arc quite 
simple and plain, made (in (A)N 1 MA CHRI 8 TI and in 
text) in black with the text pen. Note the long, waved 
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•erifs (see p. 253). The two lines of capitals preceding Notes on the 
the prayer are made in burnished gold with a larger pen. Plates 

THE INITIAL A, its frame, the frame of the border, 
and the “furred” berries (.•.) are all in burnished gold, 
outlined black. The “white vine pattern" is rather 
simpler, and has a rather thicker stalk (in proportion) 
than that in the previous plate (see above). Its treatment 
is very similar, but it may be noted that the border is in 
this case attached to the Initial, and the pattern has almost 
an appearance of springing from the Initial. The pattern 
—save one escaped leaf—is straitly confined, by gold 
bars, throughout the length of the text, but at the ends 
it is branched out and beautifully flourished in the free 
margins above and below. These terminals of the pattern 
having a broad blue outline (dotted white) may be said 
to carry their background with them. 

The (recto) page opposite that shown in the plate has 
an initial D and a border similarly treated, and each one 
of the Psalms and Prayen throughout the book is begun 
in like manner. 

PLATE XX.—Oae page ef an Italian {late) Fifteenth- 
century MS. Ex libris $. C. Cockerell. 

“From a book containing the Penitendal Psalms in 
Italian, the Psalter of St. Jerome, and various prayers. 

Written with great delicacy by Mark of Vicenza for 
some one nam^ Evangelista [see nth line] in the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century. Other works of this 
accomplished scribe are known.”—[S. C. C.] 

THE VOLUME—of which a complete (recto) page 
is shown—contains 60 leaves (5-J inches by 3J inches): 

MARGINS, approx.: Inner J inch. Head | inch. Side 
i-A inch. Foot i inch. 

This very fine WRITING is typical of the practical 
style and beautiful workmanship which should be the aim 
of a modem scribe (see pp. 13, 274). 

It is written with a very narrow nib, hence the pen- 
forms are not so obvious as in some early formal hands; 
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Notes on the and for this reason alone it would be better to practise 
Plates *nch a hand as the tenth-century MS. (Plate VIII) 
before seriously attempting to model a hand on the above 
fsee pp. 378, 275, 288, xxiv). 

The use of a fine pen is apt to flatter the unskilled 
penman, and he finds it hard to distinguish between 
delicate penwork which has much character, and that 
which has little or none. And he will find, after some 
knowledge of penmanship gained in practice with a broad 
nib, that the copying of this fine Italian writing—while 
in reality made much more fesuible—^may even affear 
more difficult than before. 

CONSTRUCTION.—^The pen has a moderate slant 
—see thin stroke in e. The letters are very square, the 
tops flat (especially in m, n, and r), and the lower parts 
flat (as in u). This shows the same tendency that there 
is in the tenth century and other hands te avoid thin or 
iigi arcktt the Utters. 

The feet in some of the letters (in i, for example) are 
in the nature of stroke-serifs, but the pen probably made 
these vrith an almost continuous movement—from the 
stem. 

Note —the fine form of the a: 

that b and 1 have an angle where the stem joins 
the lower part; 

that b,o,p, overlap o and e ; 
that f and long f were made something like I’s, 
and then the upper parts were added; this 
was a common mode—see fig. 180 ; 
that g—a very graceful letter—has no terminal 
projection or lHg\ 

that i, p, U have triangular heads, and m, n, r 
hooksi 

that the ascenders have triangular heads, and the 
descenders p and q, stroke-serifs; 
that the ascending and descending stems are 
longer than the bodies, and the writing is in 
consequence burly widely spaced. 
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Like most of the 6nest writings, this bears evidences 
of considerable speed (see pp. 50, 275). Besides the 
great uniformity of the letters, the finishing strokes are 
occasionally carried into the succeexling letter, the arcies 
of b, h, m, n, p, r (and the heads of the ascenders) fre¬ 
quently are separated from the stems, and the o and b 
occasionally fail to join below. These broken forms are 
the results oj speed, and are not to be imitated except as 
to that which is both a cause and a result—their uniformity 
and freedom (p. a 18). 

The RULING is in faint ink; there are ttco verti¬ 
cal marginal lines on the left and one on the right of 
every page. 

The DECORATION of the MS. it very simple. The 
Initial (here shown) is in green and powder-gold, on a 
lake ground, with white pattern: there is a very fine 
brownish outline, probably drawn first. The two upper 
lines of writing and ||oro are in red. 

PLATE XXI. — Italian (early) Sixteenth - century 
**cursive" or "Italic" MS. Ex litris S. C. Cockerell. 
(See enlargement, fig. 178.) 

“From the Poems of Cardinal Bembo, a fine example 
of the cursive writing perfected in Italy in the first half 
of the sixteenth century. The book measures 8J by 5J 
inches, and contains 79 leaves."—[S. C. C.] 

THE MARGINS of the p>age from which the plate 
it taken are approximately; Inner | inch. Head J inch. 
Side 2 inches. Foot inch. Note. —^Thc lines of writing 
begin as usual at the left margin, but do not extend to the 
(true) margin on the right, hence the latter (the side 
margin on the recto, and the inner margin on the verso) 
would appear unnaturally wide, but the effect is carried 
off* by the (true) side margins being already cxceptioiudly 
wide (and by the writing on the backs of the leaves 
showing through the semi-transparent vellum and to 
marking the true margins). 


Notes on 
Plates 
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I 4 otes on the This mode is very suitable for a book of poems, in 
Plates which the lengths of the lines of writing may vary con¬ 
siderably, because the nriting-lime being longer thM the 
ordinary line of writing allows room for extraordinarily 
long lines, and any appearance of irregularity is carried off 
by the extra wide side margins. 

THE WRITING is very beautiful, clear, and rapid 
—made with a “slanted pen” (see “Italics,” p. 275, and 
fig. 178). Note the ilightntss of the slope of the letters 
(especially of the Capitals), and the len^h of the stems 
and the wide spacing. 

Note, also, the flatness of the curves in a c d e g 0 y 
and the horizontal top stroke in a d g j, oblique in r r 
(giving angular tops). The branching away from the stem 
of the first part of the arch labh mnp r (seen also reversed 
\n a dgp u), and the pointed, almost angular, quality of 
the afxi. T^, which is apt to become a fault in a more 
formal upright hand (see note on Plate XXII) is helpful 
in a more rapid running hand, and gives clearance to the 
junctions of the strokes (r r)—see fig. 182. 

The heads, simple or built-up, hooks tending to become 
triangular. 

The letters in this MS. are rarety^ coupled. 

The very graceful ^ has a large pear-shaped lower loop 
touching the upper part 


PLATE XXll.—“Communion Service” eoritten and 
illuminated by E. Johnston, a.d. 1902. {^'Office 
Book” Holy Trinity Church, Hastings.) Reduced 
{nearly j scale). 

The MS. on 160 leaves (15 inches by 10 inches) of fine 
-parchment (“Roman Vellum,” see p. 139), contains the 
Communion Service and many collects, epistles and 
gospels for special festivals, &c. MARGINS: Inner 
mch, Head 1} inch. Side 2} inches. Foot 3} 
inches. 
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THE WRITING—after tenth century model (»ee 
Plate VIII)—has the fault (referred to at p. 407) of 
showing too much tAin line (running up obliquely), the 
upper and lower parts of the letters are not flat enough. 
The tail of the g is inadequate, and the lines of writing 
are too near together. The writing is readable, however, 
and fairly regular. The CAPIT.^S are Uncials (after 
Plate V.) and occasional “Romans.” 

The RUBRIC (“^ TAen tAall At laid or iung"^ is in 
red, fitted in beside the round initial and marking the top 
left-hand comer of the page (see footnote, p. 177). 

The word "GLORY” (and decoration)—Und also 
the F and T, showing in recto page—are in raised bur¬ 
nished gold, which, it will be seen, has cracked consider¬ 
ably in the G (see p. 130). 

The STAVES are in red (p. 106), the notes above 
GLORY in raised gold, those in the lower stave. Alack. 

The BOOK was of a special nature (see pp. 308-9), 
being intended for use in a certain church and on certain 
special festivals; hence a considerable degree of orna¬ 
ment and a generally decorative treatment was permitted 
(p. 294). The Prayer of Consecration, together with a 
miniature, occupied a complete opening, the eight margins 
of which were filled with solid, franung borders (p. 179) 
in red, blue, green, and gold. Coats-of-arms and other 
special symbols and devices were introduced on the Title 
page and in other places. 


PLATE XXllI.—TAe Story of Aucassin and Nicolette, 
written and illuminated Ay ff'. H. CotolisAatc, 
A.D. 1898. 

THE VOLUME consists of 50 -j- leaves of “Roman 
Vellum” (7i inches by 3J inches). 

MARGINS, approx.; Inner f inch. Head inch. 
Side if inch. Foot 2 inches. 

THE WRITING, very legible, rather “Gothic- 
Roman.” 


Notes on the 
Plates 
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Note* on the THE CAPITALS we illuminated throughout the 
Plate* ten in golJ on blue and red grounds. The backgrounds 
we square, with edges pointed or indented, outlined Hack, 
and lined inside toiite. The INITIAL n is in gold on 
blue; the moon and stars are in white and gold and white. 

THE I.INE-FINISHINGS, mostly in black pen- 
work, consist of little group* (sometimes of sprays) of 
flowers. Sec. Sprays from the border separate the "Song” 
from the “Tale.” 

THE MUSIC .—Stavcf black; Clefs, gold; Nous, red. 

THE BORDERS (in the opening from which the 
plate is taken) frame the text on both pages—newly 
filling the margins (see p. 179): the side and foot edge* 
of the (verso) page are shown in the plate. The main 
pattern u a wild rose, flowers and all, outlined with a 
rather broad blue line: the stalks and leaves (lined white) 
are apple-green, the flowers are paiaud white with raised 
gold hewts, the thorns we red. Through the wild rose 
is twined honeysuckle and woody nightshade: stalks— 
(i) red, («»») black; and flowers— {K) red with yellow 
spots, {wn') purplish red with gold centres. 

The whole eflect is very brilliant and charming. The 
freedom and naturalness of the “design” remind one of a 
country hedgerow (p. 179), and show that vital beauty 
which is the essence of true illumination. 


PLATE XXIV.—Inscription cut in Stone by A. E. R. 
Gill, AJ>. 1903. Reduced (^ scalel) Non .—To 
view these incised letters have light on the left of plate 
{or cover with thin tissue-paper). 

The STONE—a slab of “Hopton Wood” (p. 359), 
30 inches by 18 inches by 2 inches, is intend^ to go 
over a lintel. It has a simple moulding. Note how the 
INSCRIPTION occupies the space (pp. 316, 358): the 
LETTERS have approximately the same apparent weight 
(p. 292)—the krge stems are more than twice the height 
of the small; they are only | wider. 
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Note^ the s&ongly marked and elegantly curved aeri&; 
Ae straight-tailed R; the I drawn out (marking the word 
IN); the beaked A, M, and N; the Capital form of u. 

The letters DEO would be rather wide for ordinary 
use (p. 234), but as tpecial letters, occupying a wide 
space,* are permissible. 

Even in the plate, I thin k this inscription shows to 
what a high level modem inscription catting might be 
raised by the use of good models and right and simple 
methods. ' 


‘Letters In early Inscriptions separated as these are indicated 
(contracted), as S. P. Q. R. (S««uitiu PopviMs Qut 


Notes on the 
Plates 
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APPENDIX C 


copy OF LETTER WRITTEN ON 5TH APRIL, 1933, 
FROM EDWARD JOHNSTON TO COLONEL CROSLAND 

Dear Sir, 

Letter to Your letter of the 3rd raises an interesting ques- 
Colonel tion—the treatment of the uncut quill. My 
Crosland experience is not great, but, as since the War it has 
been more difficult to buy good ready-cut quills, I 
have got the local poulterer to save a bunch of 
turkeys’ pen feathers, and have succeeded in making 
quite satiWactory pens of these. 

I hang up the bunch of feathers (as it is my 
fancy that they arc better for some drying or shrink¬ 
ing—I think Cocker says something about warm 
a^ts^ but slow, “natural” processes are usually 
safest for the ignorant [and, perhaps, for the “cun¬ 
ning” as well]: I have not proved this fancy by 
contrary experiment). The quills have usually had 
about a year’s drying, or more when I cut them. 

1st I cut off the unwanted length (p. 20); 

and I strip off the barbs (pp. 30-31)— Note: this 
is more easily done by holding them between 
the blade (edge) (touching) and the thumb — 
than between finger and thumb (as shown. 
Fig. 27); 
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3rd I scrape off the homy surfece—almost like a 
skin—^which appears to surround the quill 
and stick to it very closely. I have noticed 
that although the end of the pen feather may 
look quite clean and ready, unless this homy 
“skin”—or surface—is thoroughly scraped 
off—or at least well scraped—the pen will 
usually not split satisfactorily: in fact it is 
apt to show a ragged tear in this surface 
substance or skin, while the “slit” (beneath 
the surface) appears to be diverted or 
intermpted. 


I assume the structure of the quill to consist of 
an inner longitudinally fissile substance, and an 
outer membrane or substance which has a binding 
effect (i.e. tending to prevent splitting)—comparable 
to a “wire-wound” gunbarrel (if that is the correct 
expression) or to the remarkable anticipation of that 
construction to be found in “Mons Meg” in Edin¬ 
burgh Castle. 


4th I cut off the end 


Letter to 
Colonel 
Crosknd 


and shape and make the slit exactly as shown in 
Figs. 17-21 (pp. 18-19) cutting of the Cane 
pen; 

5 th but, before the final edge-cut (Fig. 22) in both 
cane and quill I hollow out the sides of the 
tip to give this shape 
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rather than 



, making it approx. 


parallel sided and 
6th cut a long bevel 



(compare (A) Fig. 36) and 

7 th finally cut the nibs-edge (vertically) getting 
a shape which in side section might be 
indicated (much magnified) thus 



The thickness of the edge {a) is so slight that it 
“does not count” as long as the true edge (A) remains 
sharp (which sharpness is as necessary, and no more 
lasting in perfection, in a thicker nib). 

The great advantage of this long bevel is that the 
ink whi^ oozes out of the tip is kept well away from 
the paper (r) and is less likely to ink the thin strokes 
too heavily than the blunt-bevelled pen may (d). 

It has another advantage, that being made by the 
long bevel very thin, the nibs-edge may be finally 
cut with great ease and little danger of distortion of 
the Quill (or Cane). 

To revert to my 4th and the making of the slit 
(I think that you will not find much difficulty 
after good scraping) I make a short slit with a thin- 
edged knife—a surgical scalpel is good—and 
lengthen it, preferably bya jerk with a levcr(Fig. 27), 
and sometimes by pressing up both sides with my 
fingers. 

In any case it is best to make the split go back 
pretty fiu: and cut away from the front part all of it 
in which the slit remains, or tends to remain open. 

The best rule for length of slit is as long as is 
compatible with strength (i.e. as long as possible). 

For the shaping of the pen a proper “pen-cutting 



blade” is most desirable: this professional penknife 
is quite flat, or even hollow-ground (to keep it so) 
on the ''left" side^ and on the “right” side it has a 
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bevel (i.c. the cross-section somewhat resembles 
that of a joiner’s chisel). 




groundX 

Kn^ Section 


Let me know if you have any further difficulty: 
I am interested in improvements and in correcting 
my errors. Especially for those who hold my book 
in kindness. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Edward Johnston. 


Note. The diagrams in the above letter have been redrawn 
for purposes of reproduction. 
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A., 153.333. *38. *44. 37*-3 
A, Ancient Sc Modern, 161- 
162 

Abbott, Rev. Dr. T. K., 375 
Accidental words, 223, 348 
Acquiring a Formal Hand: 

1) Tools, 14 

2) Meth^s, 27 

(3) Models, 36 

(4) Practice, pi 
Addenda (k Corrigenda, xxi 
Addresses, Illuminated, 317 
Advertisements, Stc., 304, 

3*6. 333 

Alabaster & Marbles, 339 
Alcuin of York, 7 
Aldus, 273, 337 
Alphabet, derivation of the, 
2 

Alphabets, useful kinds of, 
*3*. 34*. 354 
Aluminium leaf, 131 
Ampersand (*), 323, 378 
(Ampersand; ExampUs 
—Figs. 50, 79, 148, 172, 
173, 208 Sc Plates) 
Ansilysis of Versals, 81 
Analysis of Writing, 38 
Ancaster (stone), 337, 339 
Angles in Writing, 9, 12, 
184, 219, 378 
Anglo-Saxon writing, 290 
Annotations, Ac., no, 281, 
283, 308 

"Arabic Numerals," 48, 388 


Arms or branehts, 86 (v. 
Letiers) 

Arrangement of Lettering, 
34,88,203, 219-232,333 
"Ascenders" and Ascending 
strokes, 43,63,83,264,278 
Asiso (gesso), 132 
Assure della magna, 145 

B, 155. *36. *37. *39-*44. 

372-3 

Backgrounds, 130,132,134- 

159, 177-9 

Bands of lettering, 89, 102, 
231 

" Barbaric " illumination, 
160 

"Basket work," 174, 173 
Bath (stone), 339 
Beauty (x), 201-204, 
Beauty’ of Arrangement, 219 
„ ,. Form, 216 

,, „ Uniformity, 218 

Bibliography, See., 349 
Binding books, 310, 69, 
7*. 76. 77. 137. 131. 
163 

Black and Gold, 151, 168 
Black and Red, 93, 292 
"Black letter." 84, 107, 
2*7. 295. 328 

Black outlines, 148, 54, 178 
Blake, William, (fo^note) 
307 

"Block letter," 341, 333 
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Blue, 142-146,147,148 
Book-hands, 2 
Book Marks, 108 
Books, binding, 69. 72, 
76, 77 . * 37 . * 5 «. *63, 
310 

Books, Manuscript, 64, 305, 
Ac, 

Books, size and shape of, 
66-73 

Books, size of vra-iting In, 
67. 7t. 73. 74 

Book typography, founda¬ 
tions of, xi, 64 
Borders, Illuminated, 64, 
164-169, 177, 180, 413-6 
Borders, penwork, xxiii 
Bows A Curves, 87 
Brasses, 201, 304, 339 
Brazil-Wood, 141 
British Museum, MSS. in, 
350. 37 t. 

Broadsidtt, 302, 314 
Brushes, 138 

Brush-made (painted) let¬ 
ters (84), 244, 256, 340, 

348 

Bubbles, in size, 1x4 
"Built-up" letters, 84-85, 
2x8, 253, 255, 293 
Burnished gold, 126, 150 
(see alto Geld} 

Burnisher, the, X24, X32,137 
Burnishing slab, 112, 1x9 

C, 234, 245, 372-3 
Cake colours, 14X 
Calligraphy, xii, 332 
Cane, or Reed pens, 17-18 
Capitals (see also Lttttrs) 
Capitals, arrangement of, 
220,222; (in Unes, Head¬ 
ings A Pages), 91-2, 94- 
X02, 263, 408 

Capitals, coloured, 69, 74, 
88, 89, too, 151 
Capitals A Small Letters. 6, 
78, 88, 266 
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Capitals, severe type of, 258 
Capitals, rimpU-writlen, 89, 
261, 266 

Ca|>itala, sizes of, 74, 85, 

Carbonate of Copper (blue), 
*45 

Caroline (or Carlovingian) 
Writing, 7-9, IX, 269 
Caslon, William (xxiv), 337 
Cennino Cennini, 131, 250, 

350 

Chalk, 349, 359, 366 
Chapters, beginnings of, 91 
(/oofnofe 1) 306, (2) 307 
Character, 201-204, 287 
"Charasteristie Parts," 211. 
2x6, 244 

Characterization of letters, 
242 

Charlemagne, 7 
Charter hands, 379 
Chequers, 157,163,181-3 
Chinese printing, 336 
Chinese Vermilion, 144 
Chinese lAliite, 146 
Chisel-made letters, 2, 162, 
242, 244, 256, 339, 355 . 
360, 372 

Chisel-shape of nib, 23, 29 
Chiswick f^ess, the, 338 
CiroHOgrams, 327 
Church Services, Ac., 106, 

309, 350. 4*0 

Close spacing, 226-231 
CNUT, charter of, 378 
Cobden-Sanderson,T. J., xi, 
33*. 351 

Cockerell, Douglas, 137, (on 
limpvellombindings) 3x0, 

351 

Cockerell, S. C., 409, 417-20 
Colophons. 108, 306 
Coloured "Inks," 138, 286 
„ Letters (see Capi¬ 
tals, A Contrasts) 
Colour, cake A powder, 141 
„ pan A tube, 142 


Colour, preparation*, 141- 
146 

„ for Pcnwork, 142 
„ proportions of, 148 

„ Kepetition ft Limi¬ 

tation of, 147 

Colours, Tints fevr ft con¬ 
stant, 143 

„ Useof.iei,168,169, 
182. 408. 410, (333) 
Colour-work lUuminatlon, 
XV, 160 

Columns, double, 70, 100, 
102, 334 

Commonplace, the, 232 
Complex and simple forms, 
161 

Construction of writings, 
39. 49-5*. 84. *36, *75 
(see also the Notes on the 
Plates) 

Continental Writing, 7, 373 
Contrasts, Decorative, 291, 
328 

„ „ of Colour, 291, 300 
„ „ of Form, 294, 300, 
3t8 

., ., of Red ft Black, no 
"Conventionalism,** 186 
"Copy book" hands, 268, 
269 

Copying a hand, 37, 48, 273, 
287 

Copying early work, 49, 80, 
161, *87, 376-9, 40^410, 
418 

Correcting mistakes, 140,308 
Countercharging, 154, i8a, 
410 

Coupling-strokes, joining 
letters, 39 

Cowlishaw, W. H., 421 
CMrjiMWriting, 3, 281, 419 
Cutting sheets, 63 
Cutting-slab, 27 
Cutting the Pen, 18-26 
"Cyphers" ft Monograms, 
3*5 


p, 234, *43. 37*-3 
Deckle" edge, 77 
Decoration of JE^int, t6o, 
328, 335. 338 

Decorative Contrasts, 29X, 


3*7 

Decorative use of Red, no 
"Descenders," and Descend¬ 
ing strokes, 43, 63, 264, 
278 

"Design," Decorative, 143, 
(149), 167, 176, 180-^ 
"Design" in illumination, 
t8o 

Designing in type, 329, 335 
Desk, the, 15 
,, Position of, 27 
„ Writing level on, 28 
„ Different slopes of.34 
,. Slope for colour, 84 
Development of g, 289 
Development of illumina¬ 
tion, xiv, 93, 170, 371 
Development of illuminated 
initial, 14, 80, 171, 409 
Development of Versals, 78 
Development of Writing, 
the, I, 371, ft Author's 
Preface 

Devices in Letters, 326 
Diaper patterns, 138, 181- 
183 

"Display types," 316 
Distinct lines of writing, 290 
Distinctiveness, 187,211,220 
Divisions of the text, 89, 
104, 220 

Dividing words, 222, 348 
Dots, groups of, 134, 179 
Drawing, X31, X69, x86, X93 
Drawing letters, 84, 92, 
1x2, 256, 257 

"Durham Book," 7, 37, 
t8x, 377 


E, 236, 237, 243, 372-3 
Edges of Books, rough, or 
smooth and gUt, 77 
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Indei 


Egg, white of, 129,131,132, 
141, 143, 149 

Egg. yoUc of, 141, 143, 146 
Egypt, Hieratic writing of, 
2 

Eleventh Centnry Writing, 
12,13, *69,378 
Elzevirs, the, 337 
English Half-Uncials, 6 
English, Writing, 6, iz, 13, 
267, 269, (299), 377 - 9 . 
381, 409, 412 

English, modern, writing in, 
264, 290, 421, Z22 
Engraving, Metal, 329, 339 
^'EsstnlialForms," 204, 229 
Even Spadng, 185, 229 
"Expression,^' 204 

F. 236, 238, 246, 372-3 
" Face," of type (xxiv), 337 
Fifteenth Century Writing, 
12,13, (290), 293, 414-6, 
417-420 & Plates 
"Filigree" Illumination, 

163. 414 

Filling the Pen, 17, 35 
"Fine Writing” and "Mas¬ 
sed Writing,” 224,229,263 
Fine Pen Writing, xxiv, 23, 
3 *. *73. *88, 4*8 
Firth, C. M., 143 
Flemish MS., 407 
Floral Ornaments A Deco¬ 
ration, 148, 153,157,158, 
164-9, 183 
Fly-leaves, 77, 310 
"Folder,"30, 65, 31a 
Folding sheets for books, 
65. 67-9. 77 
Folio, 68 

Foot margin, 72, 316, ftc. 
Formal Hand, acquiring a— 
(il Tools, 14 
(2) Methods, 27 
(31 Models, 36 
(4) Practice, 31 
Formal Writing, 2, 281, 287 
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Formal Writing, Modem, 
37, 32, 80, 274, 279. 287, 
376-9,417 

Foundation Stones, 337 
Fourteenth Century Writ¬ 
ing, 12, (80), 409, (413) 
Framed parchments, 320 
Framing borders, xxiii, 179, 
335 

Freedom, xix, 88. 92, 203, 
222,228,288,291,306,333 
"French chalk," 133, 140 
French Writing, 7, 269, 414 
Froben, [footnote) 329, 337 

G, 234, 246, 372-3 

g. Development of. 289 
” Geometrical ” patterns, 171 
Gesso SoUile, 132 
Gilding (see Gold) 

Gfll, A. E. R., 347, 422, (on 
Inscriptions in Stone) 353 
Gilt edges, 77 
Glycerine, 142 
Cold-leaf, 117. 131, 135 
Gold-leaf, Laying A Bnr- 
niahing, 111-137, *5® 
"Gold Ink," 131 
Gold letters. 114. 132, 134, 

13*, 154. *63 (369). 378 

Gold powder, "paints" or 
matt gold, 129, 149. *33 
Gold, spots, bars, frames, 149 
Gold, use of, 148-139 (see 
also Other Colour Schemes, 
93 -iiJ) 

Gold Writing, 130, 263 
"Golden Psalter," the, 184 
"Gothic lettering." 12, 84, 
*46. * 95 . 30®. 337 
Greek Writing, 2, 284 
Green, 142-144, 147, 148, 
(168) 

Gum arabic, 113, 141 
Gutenberg, 336 

H. 235, 237, 246, 373 

Half-Uncials, 3, 6, 37, 

202, 266, 375-7 


Hmm-Hill (stone), 337, 339 lUostratioixs In MS. books. Index 
Hand-made paper, 17, 77 xi, xii, 187, (338) 

Handwriting, ordinary, xii. Incised Lettm, 341-348, 
xiii, 43, *44, 279, 287. 338 356, 367-9 

Headings in Capitals and Indented (set in) lines, 79, 

Colonr, 91, 98, 100, 261, 228 

[footnote 2) 307, 317 Initial, illuminated, devel- 

Heads, feet. Serifs, 30, 208, opment of, 14, 80, (xoo), 

*75. 376, 378, 380, 418 171, 294, 297, 409 

Heraldry, 182, 300, 324, 325 Initials, round or square, 176 
Herbal, A, 187, 333 Initial Pages. 6 ^., 78, 94, 

Herringbam, Christiana J., 329 

t 3 t, 350 Inltii word (in), 94 

Hewitt, Craily, 349, (Ap- Inks, 17, 36 (see also Colour 
pendix: On Gilding) 133 "inks'* and Gold) 

Historiated Initial, 409 Inner margin, 72 

Holding the Pen. 30-34 Inscription, modem, 423 
(with shaft horizont^. Inscriptions, size & arrange- 
27. 33) ment of, 54, 229, 315, 356 

Hollow letters, 85, 174 Inscriptions in stone, 353 

Holy Trinity Church, Hast- Inscriptiona on metal, stone, 
ings. Office Book, 420 wo<^, 4 c., 228, 339, 341 

Hooks, or beaks, 208,244,253 "Inside ShaOes ," 217,245 (C) 
Hoptonwood (Stone), 359, Irish Half-Uncials, 6 
422 Irish Writing, xxx, 6, 266, 

Horizontal thin strokes, 31, 373 -( 377 ) 

32, 38, 39, (footnote) 268 Italian Writing. 13, 269, 

Hfibner’s Exempla, 342- 276, 281, 374, 379-381, 

344 . 352 415-20 4 Plates 

Italics. 14, 96, 227, 275 

I, 155, 247 Italic Capit^, 279 

I for J., use of, 247 "Italic” Writing, 104, 419 

Illuminated Addresses, 317 
Illuminated borders. 163, J, 247, 373 

S77, 180 Joachinus de Gigantibus, 

Illuminated Initials, 180 (see 416 

Initial, also Notes on the Jonah 4 fish, 161, 407 
Plates) 

Ulumination, xii, 64, 422 K, 237, 248, 365, 373 
Illumination, a defimtion Ketton (stone), 359 
of, 159, 160 Kells, Book of, 6, 375 

Illumination, a theory of, Kelmscott Press, tLe, 328 
139 Knife for pen cutting, 26 

Ulumination, heavy, 227 

niumination, origin 4 de- L, 237, 248, 372-3 

velopment of, xiv, 14, Lamb's skin, 133, 139-40 
93 . *70. 371 Lapis Lasuli, 144 

niuminatioD, tools for, 138 Learning to Write, 14 
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Legibility, 52. 354 (lee 
RtadcMtness) 

Lettering, amngement of, 
54, 88, 203,219-23X. 353 
Lettering, construction & 
amngement of, xv-xvii, 
201 

Lettering, contrasts of site, 
weight, *c.,29r-2,317 
Lettering, divers uses of, 301 
Lettering for Reprodnction, 
3*9 

Letters in Bands, 89, 102, 
231 

Letters, Brash-made, (84), 

*56, 340 . 

Letters, Built-up, 84- 
85, 218, 253, 255, 295 
Letters, Chanxterization of, 
242 

„ „ "Anns 4 Branches,” 
*45 (C). *5*. *95 
., ., Stems, 252 (drawn 
out), 246, 288, 293 
,, ,, Bows aM Curves, 
„ „ Serifs, 232 [232 

„ „ Tails, 213, 233, 293 
Letters, drawn. 84, 112, 
256-57 

Letters, gold (see Gold) 
Letters, "Hollow,” 83, 
174. *97 

Letters, incised 4 raised, 

341-^. 367 

Letters in inscriptions, size 
of. 3«5. 357 

Letters, "Loinbordic,” 85 
Letters, monogrammatic, 
2*4 

Letters in outline, (238), 
34*-4 

Letters, round (see Jiound 
or Squart typts) 

Letters, Upper 4 Lower 
Parts, 237 

Letters, Varied types of, 
80, 85. 175, 341: (on 
one page) 3x6 
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Letters, Wide 4 narrow, 
234, 242 

"Library gilt, 77 
Lighting, 28 

Limitation in decoration, 
143,147,164,181,186,316 
“limner's" Illumination, 
168 

Linr-Finishings, 89, 100, 
159, X71, 227, 4it, 422 
Lines of Writing, 226, 290, 

307 

Lines, red, no 
Line-spaces in text, 89, 
t04, 220 

Linked letters, 224, 323 
"Lombardic" Capit^, 83, 
Loumyer, C., 1x3 [i^ 

M. 23^, 248, 37*-3 
Magnifying glass, use of, 23, 
27. 50 

MajuscuUs, (footnolt) 264 
Marbles 4 Alabasters, 339 
Marginal lines, 73, 77, 

102, 307 

Margin, the Foot (72), 316, 
Margins, proportioiu of, 35, 
60, 61, 63, 69, 220, 229, 
358 

Margins, wide, 55, 69, 179. 

188,229,263,2S1,313,419 
"Massed writing,” 43, 224 
Matt gold, X49, X53 
Metb^s and Proportions, 
66. 187, 220, 231 
Middle Ages, the, 162 
Miniatures, 64, 93, X31, 
168, 186 

Minuscule, 3. 266 
Models of lettering, 36, 80, 
201 

Modem Handwriting, 279- 
287 (see also Form^ Writ¬ 
ing £. Handwriting, Or¬ 
dinary) 

Monograms 4 Devices, 224, 
3*5 


Morria, Willia.m, 170, 33a, 
350 -* 

Mounting Vellum, 330 
MS. Books, 64, 220, 303 
Music with red staves, 106, 
309 

N. *35. *49. 37*-3 
Narrow letters, 233,237,242 
“ Natural"illumination, 168 
Nib (see Pen) 

Notes in red. Sec., 96, no 
Numbering pages, 77, 108, 
no. 306 

Numerals, "Arabic,'' 48 

O. 234, 249, 373 
"Oblong" shaped book, 69 
Obsolete letters, Stc., 52,287 
Octavo, 68 

Openings, 67. 72, 179, 329 
" Originality,'' xviii, 23* 
Ornament of backgrounds, 
*57 ^ 

„ use of, 89, 188, 
218, 294 

Ornament, "woven,'' 174 
Ornaments (see also Design 
St Decoration) 

Ornamental Letters, xxiii, 
14, 80,174, 240, 262, 294, 
Outlines, 132, ftc. [328 
in black, 148 
Oxgall, 141 

P. *37-*38. 2^9, 373 
Page, proporttons of a, 281 
Pages in Capitals, 91, 94, 

98, 263. 327-329 
Pages, thickness of, 63 
Painted (brush-made) let- 
ters, (84), 244, 256. 340. 

341 

Palsegraphical Society’s 
Publications, The, 332, 

r, 37'*- 375 
Pan colours, 142 
Paper, hand-made, 17, 77 
Paper Sheets, sizes of, 6 g 


Paragraphs St Paragraph 
marks, 78,79,89, 107, no 
Parchment ft "Vellum," 
4. 73 , 76. *33. *39 
Parchment, framing of, 320 
Patterns, elementary, 171, 
181 

Patterns, indented in gold, 
*57 

Pens, for colour, 138, 146 
„ metal {footnote, xviii), 
26 

„ Quill.xviii.xxi, 18,20, 
* 5 . 138 

„ Reed or Cane, 17, t8, 
29, 50 

Pen, cutting the, 18—26 
Pen, holding the, 30-34 
Pen, Nibs, shape of, 22, 84 
„ width of, 30, 84 
236, 288 

Pen. Pressure on, xxl, 29 
Pen-knife. 26 
Pen-wiper, 27 

Pen-work illumination, 163 
Penmanship (or use of the 
pen), 1-4. 50-51. 84,163, 
164, 170, 184, 202, 203, 
203-21X, 2i8, 226, 242, 
*55. * 75 . *81, 339. 378. 

380, ft Author's Preface 
Personality, 203, 287 
Phrasing, 348 
" Plain song," io6 
Planning MS.. Spacing, ftc., 
63, 322 (see also 

Scribes' Methods) 
Planning sections ft pages. 
306 

Plaster of Paris, 113, 132 
Plates, the, 371-423 
Platinum le^, 131 
Poetry, long lines in, 61, 63, 
104, 420 

Poet^, general treatment 
of, 61, 89, X04, 227, 30X, 
30*. 335 

"Pointed^’ Writing, 6, 7 
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Pounet, in. 112, 133, 140 
Portlaad Stone, 339 
Powder Colours, 141 
Powder gold or "gold paint," 
112, 129, 136, (see Mail 
Gold, 1^9, 133) 

Practice (in LoUtring), xix- 
XX. 349 

Practice, acquiring a formal 
hand, 31, 291 
Practice ft theory, 231 
Prayer Book, 309 
Prefaces in colour, ftc., 96, 

Colour Sensa- 

‘48 _ 

Printed books. Decoration 
of. 160, 333-337. 338 
Printers' marks, 108 
Printers’ methods, 67, 79, 

222, 228. 231, 3*7-338 
Printing, 331 
Proportion, 187, 213 
Proportions and Methods, 

66, 187, 220. 231, 322 
Pumice, powdered, 112 
Punctuation marks, 48, 348 
Purple, 141. 143, 146 
Purple V^um, 263 

. 234. 230, 373 

ualities of good Writing, 

203 

Quarto, 68 

Quill pens, xviii, xxi, 18, 
20, 23, 138, 424-8 

R. 236, 238, 230. 363, 373 
Raised Letters in stone, 
&c., 341. 348, 367 
Raising preparation (or 
"Sire"), III, 112,132,134 
Readableness, 201-204, 218, 

223, 224, 230, 231 

Recto (right-hand page), 
7». 78, 147. 3*9 
Red (paint), 142-44,147.148 
Red ft Black, 93, 292, 328, 
336 
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Red Unes, no 
Red writing, 96, no, 160, 
*79, *9*. 309 

Reed or Cane pens, 17, 18, 
*9, 30 

Renaissance, the, and writ¬ 
ing. 13, 381 

Repetition in decoration, 
147, 131, 181, ft see Li- 
miiation 

" Rivers," (/oofnofr) 226 
Roman Alphabet, the, 2, 
80, 232, 354 

Roman Capitals, 133, 176, 
202, 238, 261, 263, 266, 
341. 354-355. 37»-4 . 
Roman Capitals, Wnlten, 
261, 266 

"Roman" characters. 84, 
207, 227, 2a2 

Roman Small Letters, 13, 
*74 

Roman Uncials, 4 
"Roman Vellum," 139 
Roman Writing, 2-^, 261, 
374 

Rooke, Noel, lii, 193 
"Round" and "Square” 
letters, 233 

Round or Square types of 
D, E, H. M. U, ftc., 6. 
83. 98, 176, 246, 264 
Round, Upright, Formal 
Hands, 31, 268 
Roundness in Writing, 4, 
10, 11, 13, 268, 376 
Rubricating, 64, 93, 96, 
110,146,160,308.309,336 
"Rules," 110, 328 
Ruling, double, 55, 268, 376 
Ruling pages, ftc., 33, 63, 
74, 222, 263, 307 
Ruling stylus, 53, 66, 74, 

76, 307 

Rustic Capitals, 4, 261 
Rustic Capital in Stone, 
34* 

Rye. Slate at, 327, 346 



S, 237, 138, 250, 373 
‘St, Albans Psalter," the, 
381 

Sandarach (resin), 140 
Scale for mling. xxiii, 65 
Scalpel for pen-kniie, 26 
Scribes’, methods, 31, 54, 
67, 69, 79. 94. 96. 187, 
222, 232 

Scriptorium, il, 332 
Scroll work, 

"Section," "Gathering," (or 
"Quire"). 68, 76, 310 
Sections of Letters in stone, 

367. 369 

Semi-formal Writing, 281 
Semi-Uncials, see Half- 
Uncials 

Serifs, 39,30, 86, 205, 208- 
211, 2J2. 275, 278, 356 
Service Books, 106, 309, 
350. 4*0 

Set Inscriptions, 314 
Setting out k spacing, 92, 
94. 187, 222, 315, 348-9. 
360 

Sgraffito, lettering in, 303 
Sharpening stones, 27, 363 
Sheets, cutting, folding ft 
ruling, 6j 

Sign Writing ft Brush- 
Work. 340 
Silver leaf, 131, 263 
Simple and complex forms, 
161, 287 

Simple Written Capitals, 
89. 361, 366 

Simple-Written Letters, 233 
Simplicity, 204, 219 
*' Size " or Raising prepara¬ 
tion, Ill, 112. 132, 134 
Size & arrangement of in¬ 
scriptions, 54, 229, 3*5. 

356 

Size ft Shape of book, 66- 
67 

Sizes of Capitals, 83, 88, 
220 


Sizes of paper sheets, 69 
Skeleton forms, 204, 211, 

239 

"Sketching," 92. 184, 222. 
236 

"Slanted-Pen ” or Tilted 
Writing, 9, 39, 203. 211, 
268, 274, 377 
Slate, 346, 359 
Sleight of band, xxi, 51, 
275, 286 

SmaU-letters and Capitals, 
6, 78, 88, z66 

Small or Fine-pen Writing, 
xxiv, 23,32, 275, 288, 418 
Spacing close, 226-7 
Spacing evenly, 183, 229 
Spacing letters, words ft 
lines, 43, 94, 220, 358: 
see also— 

Spacing ft planning MS., 
53. 63 

Spacing ft setting out, 92, 
94. *87-8, 222, 313, 

349. 360 

Spacing wide, 226-7, 278, 
291 

Special Books, 263, 264, 
268, 308-310, 374, 421 
Special words and letters, 
89, 316 

Speed in writing, 30, 269, 
275. 279, 286, 288, 419 
Spots, in "design,” 153-4 
"Spring" for pens, 20, 25 
"Square Capitals," 3, 374 
"Square and Round" let¬ 
ters, 233 

Square or round types of D, 
E, H, M, U, &c., 6, 85. 
98, 176. 246, 264 
Stanzas or Verses, 89, 104 
(see also Poetry) 

Stones, best kinds of, for 
inscripUons, 339 
Stones, Foundation, 337 
Stonyburst College, Go^el 
of S. John, in Uncials. 373 
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Straightforwardness, 63, 
67, 87-88, 22a, 228, 

»3i< *91. 306. 308, 315. 

360 

"Straight ptn," 10, 205, 268 
Stylcgraphic writing, 281 
"Swash LtUtrs," 279 
Symbolical devices, 108 
"Symmetrical" arrange¬ 
ment, 228, 353 


T. 236. 230. 373 
Tail-pieces, 108, 306 
"r<i4»ii«5," 264 
Tenison Psalter, the, 412 
Tenth Centnry Writing, 12, 
96, 259, *^. *89, (290), 

377. 418, 4*t 
Theory ft practice, 231 
Thicks &■ Thins, 9, 29, 49- 
51, 84, 256. 281, 339, 
34*. 356 

Thin strokes, horuontal, 31, 
32, 38, 268 

Thirteenth Century Illumi¬ 
nation, 80, 151, x6i, 169, 

176, 409-13 

Thirteenth Century Writ¬ 
ing, X2, 80, (82), 295, 
409,4x1,412 

Thompson, H. Yates, 193, 


415 

Thompson, Sir E. M,, 349 
(quotations from), 2, 3, 
7, 93. 380, 412 
"Tilted*'^ letters (O, &c.), 

10. 249. 254 

Title pages, 94, 108, 222, 

Tombstones, 201, 358 
Tool-forms, 242, 236. 287, 
358 

Tools and Materials for ac¬ 
quiring a formal hand, 14 
Tools ft Materials for illu¬ 
mination, xviii, 138 
Tools ft Materials for laying 
ft burnishing gold, irx 
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Tools lor inscriptions in 
stone— 

Chisels, 360-367 
Mallets, &c., 363-366 
Top margin (or Head), 72, 

77. 3«^ . . 

Trajan Column, Inscription 
on. 37X-3 

Turkey’s Qnill, a, 20 
Twelfth Omtury Illumina¬ 
tion, 161, X7X, 184, 382, 
407 ft Plates 

Twelfth Century Writing, 
12, 13, (82), 269, 293, 
379-82, 407-8 ft Plates 
"Tying up," 224 
Typography, book, founda- 
tioiu of, xi, 64 

U. 235. *51. 373 
Ultramarine Ash. 144 
Uncials (^amples, &c.),264 
„ Roman, 4 
„ Script 11., 43 
Uniformity, 147, 208. 218, 
275, 288 

Upright Round-hand, 10, 
31. 36, 266-8, 374, 

375-7 

" Upright “ shaped book, 69 


V. 235, 231. 373 
V lor U, use of, 247 
Variety, 143, 219, 316 
Variety in initials, 173 
Varied types of letters, 80, 
83. *78. 341: (on one 
page) 316 

"Vellum" ft Parchment, 
4. 73. 78, 133. *39: 

framing and mounting of, 
320 

Vellum for bindings, 312 
Verdigris, 144 
Vermilion, 143 
Vtrsal Letters, xxx, 78-92, 
171, 174, X84, 238, 260. 
*95. 382, 409 (see also 
Chapter VIII). 


) 


ytrsal Letters, Examples of, 
8o (and Plates) 

Verses, see Vtrsals, Para¬ 
graphs, Stanias, &c. 
Vicenia, Mark of, 417 

W, 133, 373 

Walker, Emery, 336, 351 
Wall Inscriptioiis, 314, 370 
Waterproof Ink, 17, 138 
" Weight" of lettering, 291- 
*92. 3 * 7 . 34 * 

WhaU, C. W.. XV 
White, Chinese, 146 
White, nse of. 146,148,149, 
178 

"Whiting." 113, 140 
Whitelead (biaeea), 113, X32 
White of e^, 129,131,132, 
14X. 145. 149 

"White vine pattern," x68, 
„ 4 * 6 . 4*7 

Wide Margins, 53, 69, X79, 
188,229,263,281,313,4x9 
Wide spacing, 226-31, 278, 

29 X 

Wood Engraving (X87), 328, 
3 * 9 . 335 

Words in Capitals, 92, X02, 
26x (see alki Headings is 
spacing) 

Words to the line, number 
oi. 3 *. 73 

Working in situ, 369 
Writing, xst to 5th century, 
*- 3 . 374 

„ 6th to 9th century, 
6-xx, 267-70, 

(*90). 374-7 

„ loth century, X2, 

96, (239), *69, 

289. (290). 377. 
4x8, 42X 
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„ X2th century, 12, 
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„ X4th century, xi, 
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„ X5th century, X2, 
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(81) 
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338 
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Preface 
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